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Note 

The   National   Association  of   State  Universities,   in   re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  July,  1895.     Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  Buffalo 
1896;    Milwaukee,    1897;    Washington,    1898;    Los    Angeles 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901 
Washington.   January  3-5,   1903 ;   St.   Louis,  June  27,   1904 
Des    Moines,    October    31-November    1,    1904;    Washington 
November  13-14,  1905;  Baton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906 
Washington.  November  18-19,  1907;  Washington,  November 
15-16,    1908;   Cambridge-Boston,   October  8-9,    1909;  Wash- 
ington, November  14-15,   1910;  Minneapolis,  October  19-20, 
1911:  Washington,  November  18-19,  1912;  Washington,  No- 
vember 10-11,  1913;  Washington,  November  9-10,  1914. 
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Organization  of  the  Association 
1914-1915 

Officers 

President — Benjamin   Ide  Wheeler^ 

President  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Vice-President — Harry  Burns  Hutchins, 

President  of  the  University  of  IMichigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Alich. 

Vice-President  Ex-Ojficio — Philander  Priestley  Claxton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Guy  Potter  Benton, 

President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Executive  Committee — The  President,  Vice-President. 

Secretary-Treasurer  and  the  following: 

Frank   Strong, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Kan. 

George  Hutcheson  Denny, 
President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
Committee   on  Standards  of  American    Universities  and  the 

A.  B.  Degree, 

Presidents  Vincent,  Bryan,  Hutchins,  Mezes,  Craighead, 

and  Doctor  K.  C.  Babcock. 

Committee  on  National   University  and  Legislation, 

Presidents  James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 

Committee  of  Conference  zvith  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 

and  Preparatory  Schools, 

President  Hill,  Permanent  Representative. 

Committee  on  Reorganisation  of  Education, 

Presidents  McVey,  Baker,  Hill,  Schurman,  and  Chancellor 

Strong. 
Committee  on   University  Inter-Communication, 
Presidents    Benton,    Duniway.   and    Farrand. 


The  Following  Institutions  are  Members  of  the 

Association: 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  George  Hutche- 

son  Denny,  President. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Rufus  Bernhard  von 

KleinSmid.  President. 
University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville,  Ark.,  John  CHnton 

Futrall,  President. 
University   of    California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    Benjamin   Ide 

Wheeler,  President. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Livingston  Farrand, 

President. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Albert  Alexander 

Murphree,  President. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  David  Crenshaw  Bar- 
row, Chancellor. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.,  Melville  Amos  Brannon, 

President. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  Edmund  Janes  James, 

President. 
Indiana    University,    Bloomington,    Ind.,    William    Lowe 

Bryan,  President. 
State  University,  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Thomas  Hus- 
ton Macbride,  President. 
University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,    Kan.,    Frank    Strong, 

Chancellor. 
St.\te   University   of   Kentucky,    Lexington,   Ky.,    Henry 

Stites  Barker,  President. 
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Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Col.  Thomas 

Duckett  Boyd,  President. 
University   of    Maine,    Orono,    Me.,   Robert   Judson   Aley, 

President. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Harry  Burns 

Hutchins,  President. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  Ed- 
gar Vincent,  President. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  Joseph  Neely 

Powers,   Chancellor. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Albert  Ross  Hill, 

President. 
University   of   Montana,    Missoula,    Mont.,   Edwin   Boone 

Craighead,  President. 
University    of    Nebraska,    Lincoln,    Neb.,    Samuel    Avery?, 

Chancellor. 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.,  Archer  Wilmot  Hendrick, 

President. 
University  of  New   Mexico^  Albuquerque,   N.   M.,   David 

Ross  Boyd,  President. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Edward 

Kidder  Graham,  President. 
University  of   North   Dakota,   University,    N.   D.,   Frank 

LeRond  McVey,  President. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 
Miami     University,     Oxford,     O.,     Raymond     Mollyneaux 

Hughes,  President. 
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Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  C,  William  Oxley 
Thompson,  President. 

University  of  OKLAnoMA.  Norman,  Okla.,  Stratton  Dulutb 
Brooks,  President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Prince  Lucian  Camp- 
bell, President. 

UxivKRsiTv  OF  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C,  William 
Spenser   Currell.   President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  \>rmillion,  S.  D.,  Rol)ert 
Lincoln  Slagle,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

Uxiversit\-  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.*  Sidney  F.dward  Mezes, 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Joseph  Thomas 
Kingsbury,  President. 

L^xivERSiTY  OF  VERMONT,  Burliugton,  Vt.,  Guy  Potter  Ben- 
ton,  President. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman,  President. 

U.xivERSiTY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Henry  Landes, 
Acting  President. 

West  Virgini.\  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Frank 
Butler  Trotter,  Acting  President. 

UxivERSiTY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madisou,  \\^is.,  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hise,  President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Clyde  Augustus 
Duniwav,    President. 


*  Elected  president  uf  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  November,  1914. 


special  Members  Elected  According  to  Amendment  4: 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  President  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and   formerly   President  of   Indiana  University. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford,  Cal.,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  formerly  President  of 
Indiana  University. 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton.  Crozet,  Va..  Superintendent  of  the 
Miller  School,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  -  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv. 

George  Emory  Fellows,  Decatur,  111.,  President  of  the  James 
Milliken  University,  formerly  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

James  Kennedy  Patterson.  Lexington,  Ky.,  President  emeritus 
of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky. 

Webster  Merrifield,  657  West  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

James  Burrill  Angell,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  President  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Kendric  Charles  Babcock,  Urbana,  111.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  formerly  President  of  W^est  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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John  William  Abercrombie,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse,  810  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  for- 
merly President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  1848  Prospect  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

John  Newton  Tillman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Member  of  Congress 
and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  Odell,  111.,  formerly  President  of  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Francis  Preston  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  formerly  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Armstrong  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
^Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi. 


Past  OflScers  of  the  Association 

No  records  of  any  meetings  are  to  be  found  for  1897-8, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1.  No  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  1902.  The  officers  for  1896-7  were  reelected  for  1898- 
9.  The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  officers  were 
also  reelected  for  1901-2. 

Presidents 

1895-1902.  Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of   Mississippi. 

1903-4.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa. 

1904-5.  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska. 

1905-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1906-7.  James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1907-8.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1908-9.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,   President  of   Cornell 

University. 

1909-10.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

1910-11.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

1911-12.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana 
University. 
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1912-13.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

1913-14.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Washington. 

Vice-Presidents 

1895-6.  William  ().\LI•:^    Tiiomi'.son,  President  of  Tvliami 

University. 

1896-1902.  WiLLL\M  MvNN  Thornton,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1903-4.  James  Hutciiins  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Colorado. 

1904-5.  William    Lambdin    Pratiier,   President   of  the 

University  of   Texas. 

1905-6.  Charles  Richard  Van   Hise,  President  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

1906-7.  W'ebster  Merrifield,   President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  North  Dakota. 

1907-8.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity  of   W^ashington. 

1908-9.  John  Willi a.m   Abercrombie,  President  of  the 

University  of  Alabama. 

1909-10.  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President  of  the 
Universitv  of   Vermont. 

1910-11.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  the  Indiana 
University. 

1911-12.  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

1912-13.  Joseph  Tho.mas  Kingsbury,  President  of  the 
University  of  Utah. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association  13 

1913-14.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Vice-Presidents  Ex-officio 

1904-6.  William   Torrey   Harris,   United   States   Com- 

missioner of  Education. 

1906-11.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

1911-14.  Philander  Priestley  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurers 

1895-6.  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  President  of  the  Univer- 

sity of  Missouri. 

1896-1902.     Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

1903-4.  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Acting  President  of  the 

University   of   Wisconsin.  . 

1904-10.  George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

1910-14.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity; since  1911  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont. 


Executive  Committees 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
the  following  members : 

1895-6.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  President  of  the  Uni- 

versity    of     Illinois,     and     James     Burrill 
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Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

1896-1902.  James  Bukrill  Angell,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  President  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

1903-4.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor    of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George 
Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

1904-6.  Robert    Burwell    Fulton,    Chancellor   of    the 

University  of  Mississippi,  and  George  Ed- 
win MacLean,  President  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

1906-8.  George  Edwin  MacLean,  President  of  the  State 

University  of  Iowa,  and  John  William 
Abercrombie,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

1908-9.  William  Oxley  Thompson,  President  of  Ohio 

State  University,  and  Frank  Strong,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

1909-10.  Edmund  Janes  James,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Franklin  Benjamin 
Gault,  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota. 

1910-11.  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  President  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  and  John  New- 
ton Tillman,  President  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas. 


Past  Officers  of  the  Association  15 

1911-12.  James  Alexander  MacLean^  President  of  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  Francis  Preston 
Venable,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

1912-13.  Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Samuel 
Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

1913-14.  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Andrew  Armstrong  Kin- 
cannon,  Chancelior  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Constitution  of  the  National  Association  of  State 

Universities 

The  purpose  of  this  xAssociation  shah  be  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  such  ques- 
tions and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their 
work  the  institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership — The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(1).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  those  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  the  states 
uj)on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  com- 
monly known  as  seminary  or  university  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may 
be  designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  President  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  specially 
appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
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be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected  with 
their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who  with  the  three  officers  above  named, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office 
shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institu- 
tion connected  with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office. 
The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  provided  that  four  weeks'  notice 
of  the  same  is  given  to  each  institution  connected  with  the 
Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  Con- 
stitution : 
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"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institutions  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  tb.e  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion/' 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  i)iterim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be  of- 
fered at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

1.  Under  article  "Name,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name,"  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2,  insert  the  following  after  Section  2 : 

3.  "And  such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association 
may  elect." 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association. 


PROGRAM 

Monday,  November  9th 

9:00  a.  m. 

President's  Address. 
Report  of  Treasurer. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
Executive  Session. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Paper:  Share  of  Faculty  in  Administration  and  Government, 
BY  President  Bryan,    of  Indiana  University. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  The  President's  Office,  by  Dean 
David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Paper:  Center  of  University  Organisation  and  Activity,  by 
President  Hutchins,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  University  Finances,  by  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  Patterson,  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Improvement  in  Business  Ad- 
niinistration,  by  President  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State 
University. 
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Tuesday,  November  10th 

9:00  a.  m. 

Paper  :  Duplication  in  Separate  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  v>\  President  Macbride,  of  the  State 
University  of   Iowa. 

Adjournment  to  White  House  at  10:00  a.  m.,  where  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  guests  were  received  in  the 
Executive  Offices  by  President  Wilson. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Educational  Surveys,  by  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  and  President  Ayres,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 

Reports  of  Nominating  and  Auditing  Committees. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  State  Control  of  All  Higher 
Education,  by  President  Craighead,  of  the  University 
of   Montana. 

2:00  p.  m. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  The  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  in  the  College  of  Engineering  by  President  Aley, 
of  tlie  University  of  Maine. 

Paper:  The  Place  and  Function  of  a  Department,  College  or 
School  of  Commerce  in  the  University  System,  by  Presi- 
dent Denny,  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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Round  Table  Discussion  on  Special  Provision  for  Women 
Students  in  the  State  Universities,  by  President  Hill, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  Special  Provision  for  New 
Students  in  State  Universities,  by  President  Vincent, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Paper  :  University  Press  and  Publicity,  by  Chancellor 
Strong,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Paper:  The  Municipal  University,  by  President  Dabney,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Adjournment. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  9,  1914 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Universities  convened  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Thomas  Franklin  Kane,  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  Washington. 

The  following  representatives  were  present  during  the 
session : 

University  of  Alabama :     President  Denny. 
University  of  Arkansas :     President  Futrall. 
University  of  California :     President  Wheeler. 
University  of  Colorado :     President  Farrand. 
University  of  Florida  :     President  Murphree. 
University  of  Georgia :     Dean  Snelling. 
University  of  Illinois:     Dean  Kinley. 

Indiana  University:     President  Bryan  and  Dean  Eigenmann. 
State  University  of   Iowa :     President   Macbride. 
University  of  Kansas :     Chancellor  Strong. 
State  University  of  Kentucky:     Doctor  Patterson   (President 

emeritus). 
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University  of  Maine:     President  Aley. 

University  of  IMichigan :     President      Hutchins      and      Dean 

Guthe. 
University  of  Minnesota:     President    Vincent. 
University  of  Mississippi :     Vice-Chancellor   Hume. 
University   of    Nevada :     President   Hendrick   and   Professor 

Scrugham. 
University  of  Missouri:     President  Hill  and  Dean  Mum  ford. 
University  of   Montana:     President   Craighead. 
University  of  Nebraska :     Chancellor  Avery. 
University  of  North   Carolina:     President  Graham. 
University  of  North   Dakota:     President  McVey. 
Ohio   University :     President   Ellis. 
Miami  University  :     President  Hughes. 
Ohio  State  University :     President  Thompson. 
University  of  South   Carolina :     President   Currell. 
University  of  Tennessee:     President  Ayres. 
University  of  Utah  :     President  Kingsbury. 
University  of  Vermont :     President    Benton. 
University  of  Virginia :     Dean  Maphis. 
University  of  Washington:     President  Kane. 
West    Virginia    University :     Acting    President    Trotter    and 

Dean  Anderson. 
University  of  Wisconsin :     Dean  Comstock  and  Dean  Russell. 
University  of  Wyoming:     President  Duniway. 

Special  Members 

President  Swain. 
Chancellor  Jordan. 
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Chancellor  Fulton. 
President  Fellows. 
President  Dabney. 


Guests 


Walter  K.  Patterson. 

Professor  S.  B.  Linhart,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Professor  William  T.  Foster,  Reed  College. 

William  Orr,  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Andrews,  Land-Grant  College  Specialist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Professor  Charles  P.  Norton,  University  of  Buffalo. 

Professor  Walter  E.  Clark,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Bureau  of  Education. 

A.  P.  Bowland,  Ex-Secretary  of  Southern  Educational 
Board. 

Professor  C.   B.   Robertson,   University   of    Pittsburgh. 

James  Mahoney,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Professor  Fred  E.  Ayer,  University  of  Akron. 

A.  Y.  Ford,  President  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Professor  John  L.  Patterson,  University  of  Louisville. 

Professor  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  University  of  Akron. 

H.  K.  Bush-Brown. 

Reverend  Frank  Sewall,  D.  D. 

Professor  Jeremiah   W.   Jenks,   New   York   University. 

Professor  Everett  W.  Lord,  Boston  University. 

President  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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Major  J.  A.  Dapray,  U.  S.  A.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
Dean  \\'.  T.  Burris,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
W.  H.  11.  rhillips. 
Charles  A.  Cockayne. 

Professor   Charles    Baskerville,   College   of   the   City   of    New 
York. 


The  Secretary.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  It  has 
come  to  he  the  custom,  and  one  that  we  anticipate  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  the  President  of  the  Association, 
as  the  first  exercise  on  the  ])rogram,  to  present  his  annual 
address.  We  shall  now  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  of  listening  to  President  Kane,  who  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  "The  National  Association  of  State  Universities." 
Your  President,  gentlemen. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association 

The  President.  Members  of  the  Association :  This  is 
the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  our  National  Association  of 
State  Universities.  To  speak  with  accuracy  of  detail,  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  July,  1895,  no  meeting  was  held  in 
1902,  and  two  meetings  were  held  in  1904.  In  efifect,  then, 
this  is  the  twentieth  annual  meeting. 

The  universities  are  greatly  indebted  to  Chancellor  Fulton 
and  his  associates  of  1895,  who  were  active  in  founding  the 
Association.  Great  good  has  been  accomplished  for  the  uni- 
versities themselves.     The  records  of  the  Association,  as  fur- 
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nished  in  the  Proceedings,  are  of  historic  and  permanent  value, 
educationally.  A  wholesome  degree  of  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards, methods  and  aims  has  been  brought  about  in  the  state 
universities.  And  more,  perhaps,  than  the  things  that  can 
be  definitely  enumerated,  the  members  have  gone  away  each 
year  with  renewed  spirit  and  inspiration,  better  prepared  to 
help  direct  the  work  of  their  several  universities. 

Purpose  of  Address 

It  is  important,  as  we  come  together  each  succeeding 
year,  that  we  realize  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Association.  The  results  would  be  worthy  of  special  cele- 
bration at  this,  our  twentieth  meeting.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
even  more  important,  for  the  future,  that  we  try  each  year 
to  discover  how  the  work  of  the  Association  may  be  made 
still  more  effective. 

Hence  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  consider  certain 
conditions  under  which  the  Association  has  accomplished  its 
work  and  to  measure  our  plans  by  the  purpose  of  the  As- 
sociation. This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  our  relations 
to  the  other  college  and  university  associations,  with  sugges- 
tions of  changes  that  might  be  made,  in  view  of  these  rela- 
tions, in  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  and  in  the  programs 
themselves.  It  leads  further  to  a  consideration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Association  and  the  plans  of  working  out  this 
purpose  through  the  programs,  through  the  work  of  commit- 
tees and  through  educational  standards  and  policy. 
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Relations  to  other  Associations 

It  is  not  strange  that  difficulties  have  appeared.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  striking  that  so.  distinctive  a  work  has  been 
acconiphshed  by  a  group  of  forty-two  universities,  from  among 
the  five  hundred  and  more  (515,  World's  Almanac)  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  Association  in  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  way  has  been  a  natural  one.  It  arises  through  the 
relation  of  the  institutions  of  the  Association  to  various  other 
grouj)S  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Reference  is  made  to  these  relations  in  the  belief  that 
a  rather  definite  recognition  of  these  relations  will  be  helpful 
to  the  best  work  of  our  Association. 

A  failure  to  take  account  of  our  relations,  especially  to 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  the  National 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  has  hampered  efficiency 
in  the  past.  This  is  easily  understood,  when  we  note  the  way 
in  which  the  membership  of  these  associations  is  crossed. 
Twelve  of  our  members  belong  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities.  Twenty-one  of  our  members  belong  to  the 
National  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges.  Seven  of  our 
members  belong  to  all  these  associations,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  the  National  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  addition  to  our  Association. 

The  annual  program  is  complicated  further  for  five  of 
our  members  who  are  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  whose  annual  meeting  occurs  in 
November. 
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There  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  the  futher 
fact  that  all  our  members  are  also  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  some  taking  a  prominent  part.  The 
president  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1913-14 
was  a  member  of  our  Association  and  so  is  the  president  for 
1914-15. 

Association  of  American  Universities 

It  was  inevitable  tliat  this  complication  of  membership 
should  bring  about  certain  conflicts  of  schedules  and  plans. 
Further,  the  mere  organization  of  so  similar  associations  be- 
gets more  or  less  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  This  is  wholesome  in 
the  way  of  emulation,  but  it  tends  toward  working  at  cross 
purposes  and  toward  duplication  and  waste  of  effort. 

From  some  of  these  natural  results  we  have  not  entirely 
escaped.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  feeling, 
at  times,  in  our  Association,  over  the  attitude  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  in  enrolling,  as  members,  mem- 
bers of  our  Association  and  in  certain  work  that  they  have 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

As  a  typical  example,  let  us  examine  this  complaint 
candidly  and  see  whether  there  is  valid  ground  for  feeling 
or  a  conflict  of  plans.  The  enrolling  of  members  from  our 
Association,  a  membership  made  up  of  the  state  universities, 
naturally,  to  us,  seemed,  on  first  thought,  a  rather  bold  in- 
fringement. From  our  standpoint,  however,  instead  of  a 
ground  for  complaint  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  this  Association  that  any  society  attempting  to  make 
up  a  list  of  leading  American  universities  is  forced  by  fact 
and  logic  to  make  up  half  that  list  from  the  universities  of 
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this  Association  ?  This  is  striking,  when  we  note  that  our 
membership  is  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country. 

Growth  of  State  Universities 

It  is  still  more  striking  when  we  note  the  growth  of  the 
state  universities.  In  1887-88.  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  University  of  Michigan  was  the  only  state  uni- 
versity that  had  an  enrollment  of  above  one  thousand  (1677) 
students,  ^^linnesota  had  four  hundred  twelve  students,  Cal- 
ifornia five  hundred  forty-one,  Wisconsin  six  hundred  fifty- 
four.  There  w^ere  nine  thousand  four  hundred  students  in 
the  state  universities  listed  in  '87-'88.  In  1912-13  there  were 
eighty-one  thousand  (81,509)  students  in  the  state  universities, 
nine  times  as  many  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  five 
state  universities  now  each  with  an  enrollment  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  state  universities  of  that 
day. 

In  '87-'88  the  total  income  of  the  state  universities  listed 
was  $1,874,840.  There  are  now  at  least  five  of  the  state 
universities  the  income  of  each  of  which  equals  the  total 
income  of  all  the  state  universities  listed  twenty-five  years 
ago.  For  these  universities  now  to  form  half  (really  more 
than  -half)  of  a  list  made  up  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  this  Association. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  and  lines  of  endeavor  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  it  should  be  recognized 
from  our  standpoint  that  it  is  an  association  of  largely 
equipped  universities,  peculiarly  fitted  to  accomplish  certain 
work  as  an  association. 
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Our  Xational  Association  of  State  Universities  is  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  representing  education  by  the  state.  Its 
spirit  is  not  that  all  education  should  be  provided  by  the  state 
necessarily,  but  that  the  state  hold  itself  responsible  to  see 
that  higher  education  is  provided.  This  association  represents 
institutions  conducted  by  the  several  states. 

Our  attitude  and  theory,  then,  should  be  that  we  are  a 
distinctive  organigation  and  that  our  organization  is  rep- 
resented in  the  x\ssociation  of  American  Universities  by  a 
number  of  our  most  strongly  equipped  universities.  In  time, 
if  not  nov/,  we  shall  have  representation  enough  to  control 
that  organization  as  well,  unless  prevented  in  the  meantime 
by  a  law  against  interlocking  directorates. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  do  certain  work,  as  it  were,  representative  of  higher 
education  in  this  country.  The  work  that  has  been  done  to 
establish  relations  with  foreign  universities  is  a  case  in  point. 
And  what  is  more  important,  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  that  association  in  these  negotiations  shows 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  generally  are  to  profit  by 
this  work. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  certain  problems  of  education 
with  which  that  association  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal.  It 
has  been  dubbed  the  "Ph.D.  trust."  There  is  significance  in 
the  title.  All  these  institutions  have  graduate  work  as  a 
serious  part  of  their  program. 

Might  we  not  as  an  association  recognize  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  that  association  to  deal  with  problems  growing  out 
of  graduate  work  and  in  a  measure  depend  on  them  for  re- 
sults in  working  out  these  problems?     The  results  are  acces- 
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sible  through  their  Proceedings.  We  are  represented  in  their 
association  l)y  more  than  half  their  membership.  The  cause 
of  higher  education  is  served  by  having  the  work  done  by 
those  best  fitted  to  do  it.  Our  Association  will  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  state  university,  not  alone  by  doing  its  share 
of  work,  hut.  as  well,  by  knowing  that  other  work  is  being 
well  done. 

In  other  words,  there  are  certain  problems  in  which  the 
universities  of  that  association  would  be  more  vitally  con- 
cerned tlian  those  of  our  Association.  There  are  likewise 
problems  with  which  we  should  naturally  concern  ourselves 
more.  Would  not  a  taking  of  this  fact  into  account  make  for 
greater  results  in  having  the  activities  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions supplement   and  complement   each   other? 

National  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 

A  corresponding  attitude  toward  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Agricultural  Colleges  would  be  equally  advantageous. 
The  institutions  of  both  associations  are  alike  and  distinctive 
in  being  publicly  supported  institutions.  The  universities  are 
su])ported  by  the  state.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  sup- 
])orted  by  the  Federal  (rovernment  and  the  state  together. 

Iri  twenty-one  states  the  institutions  are  together.  Hence 
we  are  represented  in  the  National  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  by  twenty-one  delegates,  that  is.  by  half  our 
members.  Where  the  institutions  are  separate,  as  well  as 
where  they  are  united,  it  is  logical,  advantageous  and  will 
be  finally  necessary  that  their  work,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
complementary  and   not   duplicating.     Theoretically,   at   least. 
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the  spheres  of  activity  provided  for  by  the  federal  grants 
should  be  definitely  defined.  The  point  that  I  am  urging  is 
that  the  interests  of  all  the  institutions  in  these  relations  are 
identical.  We  could  realize  this  if  we  kept  in  mind  that  the 
university  or  the  college  is  not  an  end  whose  interests  are  to 
be  built  up  for  its  own  sake  but  the  institution  is  clearly  a 
means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  education  in  the  state.  The 
best  results  in  education  in  the  state  should  determine  what 
each  institution  should  be  and  what  it  should  do. 

The  interests  are  identical.  It  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous if  these  problems  of  cooperation  could  be  worked 
out  by  these  associations.  If  they  can  be  at  all.  it  will  be 
through  the  closest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  associa- 
tions themselves. 

Municipal  Universities 

Our  relation  to  still  another  type  of  university,  another 
publicly  supported  institution,  destined  to  grow  rapidly  in  im- 
portance, namely,  the  ]^Iunicipal  University,  will  be  discussed 
in  a  special  paper  on  the  program  by  President  Dabney, 
of  the  municipal  university  of  Cincinnati. 

Other  Institutions 

Still  further,  the  institutions  of  these  associations  men- 
tioned constitute  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  These  institutions 
have  distinctive  features.  They  have  interests  and  problems 
in  common  that  can  best  be  served  through  our  associations 
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as  made  up.  That  should  not,  however,  in  any  degree,  lessen 
our  interest  in  the  other  types  of  institution  or  lower  our  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  them. 

This  spirit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  prevailed  in  our  As- 
sociation to  a  commendahle  degree.  This  is  shown  hy  our 
having  a  standing  "Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  As- 
sociations of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools."  We  must 
see  to  it.  furthermore,  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  an  as- 
sociation does  not  weaken  our  relations  with  these  other  in- 
stitutions, through  an  impression  of  cxclusiveness. 

National  Education  Association 

The  first  meeting  of  our  Association  was  held  and  the 
organization  was  effected  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  Denver,  July,  1895. 
In  the  Constitution,  furthermore,  it  is  provided  that,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  meetings  shall  be  held  in  connection 
witli  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
This  shows  clearly  tiie  intention  of  our  founders  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

Our  Association,  in  practice,  has  no  conscious  relation 
with  the  National  Education  Association.  Our  meetings  have 
not  been  held  with  them  in  years.  So  far  as  the  question 
under  consideration  is  concerned,  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
our  Association,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  fact  that  our 
members  all  belong  to  the  National  Education  Association 
does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  work  of  our  Association. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  might  well  be  raised 
whether  we  ought  not  to  have  an  organic  relation   with  the 
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National  Education  Association,  thus  recognizing  that  as- 
sociation, as  the  common  educational  organization  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  individual  mem- 
bership of  our  members  we  ought  as  an  organization  to  be 
represented  by  a  committee  in  the  meetings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  education  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. We  have  a  chance  there  to  do  a  duty  and  to  render 
a  helpful  service  to  higher  education.  We  ought  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  department  of  secondary  education,  also,  by 
a  committee  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  questions  taken 
up  relative  to  the  relations  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  adjustment  of  our  relations,  then,  with  the  other 
similar  associations  and  institutions  will  accomplish  two 
things.  It  will  make  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  our  Association  and  for  the  increased  total  results  for 
higher  education  of  the  work  of  the  associations,  considered 
together.  Practically,  how  are  these  relations  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  making  up  our  plans? 

Time  and  Place  of  Meeting 

In  the  first  place,  these  relations  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Seven  of  our  mem- 
bers, as  has  been  mentioned,  belong  to  all  three  associations. 
Thirty-three  of  our  members  belong  to  two  associations. 
Five  belong  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion whose  annual  meetings  are  near  the  same  time.  Unless 
the  time  and  place  of  these  four  meetings  are  nicely  adjusted 
this  is  well  nigh  an  impracticable  program.     Suppose  further. 
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tliat  one  of  our  seven  members,  belonging  to  both  the  other  as- 
sociations, had  in  a  given  year  an  important  place  on  the 
program  assigned  him  in  all  three  of  the  associations'  meet- 
ings. To  him,  this  would  make  these  meetings  a  dreaded 
burden,  if  it  did  not  impose  an  impossible  task. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  practically  necessary,  for  some 
years,  for  our  Association  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges to  meet  in  the  same  place.  The  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  likewise,  should  be 
such  as  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  practicable  for  the  mem- 
bers of  both  organizations  to  attend  both  meetings.  Other- 
wise it  will  frequently  happen  that  some  of  the  men,  mem- 
bers of  the  two  organizations,  will  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  two  meetings.  This  has  happened  in  a  number 
of  instances. 

AIeetings  at  the  Same  Time 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges, 
might  to  great  advantage  be  arranged  to  extend  through  a 
week,  the  programs  being  arranged  on  a  schedule  so  as  not 
to  conflict,  as  section  programs  are  arranged. 

From  this  would  come  two  definite  advantages.  The 
members  of  each  association  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  other. 

There  have  been  times,  you  may  observe,  when  the 
separate  state  universities  and  the  separate  agricultural  col- 
leges have  differed  strongly  in  their  positions  on  questions 
of  legislation  and  on  the  range  of  the  curricula.     Such  times 
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will,  no  doubt,  occur  again.  Even  so,  would  it  not  be  better, 
both  ways,  for  the  position  of  each  organization  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  other  and  would  it  not  be  better  if  these  ques- 
tions, so  far  as  possible,  were  threshed  out  to  an  agreement 
by  the  associations  themselves? 

The  second  advantage  would  be  the  association  of  the 
members  for  a  week.  The  acquaintance  that  would  grow  out 
of  this  greater  opportunity  for  mixing  would  do  more  toward 
mutual  understanding  and  agreement  than  even  the  discus- 
sions in  the  meetings. 

This  involves  a  principle  recognized  on  one  occasion  by 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  said  to  a  friend,  "Do  not  let  me 
meet  that  man,  I  want  to  hate  him  and  you  cannot  hate  a 
man  you  know." 

By  such  an  arrangement  there  would  be,  too,  a  better  al- 
lowance of  time  both  for  the  programs  themselves  and  the 
work  involved  outside  of  the  regular  sessions. 

As  it  is  at  present,  there  is  an  air  of  hurry  from  the 
beginning  of  our  meeting  to  the  end.  The  attendance  like- 
wise at  the  regular  meetings  is  interfered  with  considerably 
by  engagements  outside  for  informal  conferences  and  visits. 
These  engagements  are  among  the  very  profitable  features 
of  the  annual  meeting,  but  for  which  provision  should  be 
made  outside  of  the   regular  program. 

The  program  itself,  likewise,  would  be  modified  by  such 
closer  relations  to  the  other  organizations.  In  the  first  place, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  spheres  of  special  interest  of  the 
several  organizations  could  be  recognized  in  the  programs  of 
all.  There  are  many  topics  of  common  interest.  Even  these 
topics,    when    they    involve    extended    investigation,    need    be 
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worked  oui  in  full  but  once.  Certain  papers  have  already 
been  presented  in  meetings  of  two  of  the  organizations.  The 
topics  of  peculiar  interest  to  one  organization,  as  for  ex- 
ample methods  of  graduate  work  to  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  might  be  worked  out  by  that  or- 
ganization and  the  results  would  be  made  known  to  the 
members  of  the  other  organizations  through  the  Proceedings. 
In  such  cases  results  might  i)ro])erly  and  profitably  come 
up  for  further  discussion  in  another  organization. 

To  show  the  bearing  of  this  policy,  it  might  be  observed 
that  of  the  topics  proposed  for  our  present  program  a  large 
portion  were  such  as  involve  problems  that  arise  especially 
in  the  large  university.  Hence  many  of  the  topics  would 
naturally  be  assigned  to  representatives  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities, manv  of  whom  are  members  of  one  or  both  of  the 
other  organizations. 

Such  cooperation  w^ould  represent  economy  of  efifort  for 
all.  It  would  enhance  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  every 
organization.  It  could  not  be  brought  about  at  once,  perhaps, 
or  by  mere  resolution.  There  are  degrees  of  such  coopera- 
tion. It  should  become  a  fixed  i)olicy  of  our  organization  to 
strive  for  such  cooperation,  to  work  side  by  side  with  the 
other  organizations  toward  the  common   educational  ends. 

Programs 

The  greatest  chance  for  gain,  as  I  see  it,  then,  toward 
still  better  results  in  the  work  of  the  Association  is  through 
systematic  cooperation  with  the  other  similar  organizations 
and  institutions.     The  second  greatest  chance  for  larger  re- 
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suits  is  through  the  systematic  planning  of  our  own  programs 
themselves. 

With  reference  to  our  own  program,  as  now  made  up, 
it  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the  topics  proposed  for 
the  program  of  this  meeting  would  involve  repetition  from 
previous  programs.  ]Many  problems,  of  course,  are  always 
with  us.  Their  solution  is  never  final.  But  as  a  rule  where 
a  topic  has  had  full  treatment  at  one  of  our  meetings,  we 
should  not  be  warranted  in  assigning  it  again.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  topics  in  all  cases,  perhaps,  was  understood 
and  was  natural  enough.  This  observation  is  not  made  in 
the  way  of  fault-finding  but  is  rather  to  suggest  the  value  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  as  a  record  of  the  views 
and  findings  of  the  society. 

There  are  certain  ends  which  our  program  should  serve. 
One  of  these  might  well  be  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  new  theories  in  education  and  for  new  educational  move- 
ments. One  such  topic  appears  on  our  present  program,  that 
of  educational  surveys.  It  is  highly  profitable  to  make  sure 
that  the  members  of  an  association  like  this  have  a  correct 
understanding  of  such  an  examination,  that  we  all  become 
prepared  to  cooperate  so  far  as  these  examinations  serve 
good  educational  ends  and  to  work  for  modifications  if  in  any 
respects  the  examinations  prove  mischievous  rather  than 
helpful. 

Another  class  of  topics  that  should  be  represented  on 
each  program  includes  the  subjects  whose  final  solution  or 
full  consideration  involves  extended  investigation  and  com- 
parison of  experience,  in  the  different  universities.  It  should 
be  one  large  purpose  of  the  Association  to  get   as   near  as 
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possible  to  a  final  solution  of  a  limited  number  of  such  vital 
problems. 

To  this  end  an  earlier  assignment  of  topics  than  has 
been  usual  is  necessary.  Under  date  of  January  fifth,  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Benton  that  a  canvass  for  topics  should  be 
made,  that  assignments  might  be  made  in  time  for  extended 
consideration  of  such  topics.  In  spite  of  the  early  beginning 
we  were  not  able  to  get  the  topics  assigned  even  by  com- 
mencement time.  Somewhat  later,  Secretary  Benton,  drawing 
on  past  experience,  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
much  real  progress  on  the  program  until  toward  the  time 
of  meeting.  We  may  be  simply  older  students,  not  willing 
to  "bone  up"  hard  until  a  few  days  before  examination. 

Other  topics  \v\\\  with  profit  come  in  which  do  not  in- 
volve extended  special  investigation.  These  are  such  topics 
as  are  of  interest  to  all  our  institutions  and  on  which  the  ex- 
perience in  the  different  schools  may  be  brought  out  in  dis- 
cussion and  compared.  The  experience  in  the  different  state 
institutions  has  very  much  in  common  and  it  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  profit  in  the  Association  for  the  in- 
stitutions to  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  and  worst  ex- 
l^erience  of  other  institutions  on  lines  of  common  interest. 

With  this  group  of  topics  I  might  emphasize  again  the 
profit  in  our  meeting,  that  should  be  recognized,  of  the  visits 
and  informal  conferences  among  the  members  and  the  com- 
parison of  experiences  common,  perhaps,  to  just  a  few  in- 
stitutions, similarly  or  peculiarly  situated. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  program  of  our  Association  will 
be  modified  w^ith  every  additional  degree  of  cooperation  with 
the  other  organizations.     Whatever  the  degree  of  cooperation. 
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however,  the  program  should  be  systematically  planned  to 
serve  these  and  other  purposes  of  the  Association.  It  should 
be  systematically  planned  not  simply  as  a  single  program  but 
the  plan  should  take  into  account  the  results  of  previous 
programs  as  well.  The  net  gain  will  be  still  greater  if  the 
planning  of  the  program  takes  into  account  the  work  done 
and  contemplated  by  other  associations. 

Standing  Committees 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  our  Association  is  the 
simplicity  and  informality  of  its  organization.  There  is  not 
a  superfluous  officer,  rule  or  piece  of  machinery.  This  helps 
to  give  the  Association  much  the  spirit  of  a  club,  made  up  of 
congenial  members.  One  natural  result  of  this  feature,  how- 
ever, is  the  instinctive  feeling  that  the  whole  work  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Association  center  about  the  annual  meeting  and 
the  annual  program.  This  is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Association  must  be  done  outside 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

I  have  in  mind  especially  the  work  of  the  standing 
committees.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  standing 
committees    will    constantly   increase. 

National  University 

There  may  be  many  educational  movements  for  which  our 
Association  would  be  the  logical  sponsor.  The  question  of  a 
national  university  is  a  striking  illustration.  Such  questions 
cannot  be   decided   in  a   day  or   a   year  or  five   years.     The 
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position  of  the  Association  can  be  best  recorded  and  its  in- 
fluence most  cllectively  wielded  by  a  standing  committee 
of  men  especially  interested  and  who  on  a  standing  com- 
mittee will  give  extended  and  consistent  attention  to  the 
particular  question.  If  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity would  be  of  as  much  service  to  education  and  to  the 
country  as  we  of  this  Association  believe,  the  maintenance 
of  this  Association  would  be  justified  if  it  should  accomplish 
nothing  else  than  prove  an  essential  factor  in  getting  a  na- 
tional university  established. 

As  another  illustration,  the  work  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  one  of  the  other  committees  is  enough  in  itself  to 
justify  the  maintenance  of  the  Association,  namely,  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  standards. 

University  Intercommunication 

Special  mention  might  be  made  in  pointing  out  the  op- 
portunity for  service  through  committees  of  the  plan  inaugu- 
rated for  facilitating  university  intercommunication.  Such 
a  committee  will  be  a  bureau  rather  than  a  committee  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Its  object  is  to  reduce  to  their  lowest  terms 
tlie  annoyances  and  to  their  highest  terms  the  advantages  of 
the  indispensable  but  somewhat  unwelcome  questionnaire.  If 
this  committee  has  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Association  its  work  will  be  of  as  much  every  day  help 
to  the  individual  university  as  any  other  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association. 

Such  definite  and  concrete  kinds  of  educational  service 
will  more  and  more  be  rendered  through  special  committees. 
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Such  work  must  be  looked  upon,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  given  committee  and  then  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Association,  as  accomplishing  one  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ices which  the  Association  can  render. 

Purpose  of  the  Association 

No  enumeration,  it  will  be  understood,  can  point  out  all 
the  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  Association  can  be  made 
more  effective  and  telling.  The  adjustment  of  relations  with 
other  associations  for  full  cooperation  will  increase  the  net 
results  of  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Our  program  may  be  planned  to  cover  the  problems  of 
greatest  concern  to  our  universities.  Our  standing  commit- 
tees may  render  increasing  service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Association. 

All  of  these  and  other  plans  under  consideration  should 
be  tested  by  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Association.  What- 
ever represents  this  spirit  and  whatever  makes  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  purposes  of  the  Association  may  be  incorpor- 
ated as  worth  while. 

In  turn  the  purpose  of  the  Association  is  well  and  simply 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.  "The  purpose  of  this  Associ- 
ation shall  be  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  discussion 
and  prosecution  of  such  questions  and  plans  as  may  tend  to 
make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the  institutions  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  Association." 
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This  statement  broadly  interpreted  forecasts  the  work  that 
may  be  done  with  profit  by  the  Association.  The  meaning, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  broad  enough  to  include  any  work  or 
question  that  in  the  best  light  that  we  have  "relates  to  the 
promotion  of  higher  education." 

Ends  and  Aims  of  Education 

Beyond  the  things  that  can  be  definitely  enumerated,  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  Association,  the  real  test  of  its  wis- 
dom, will  1)6  the  interpretation  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  world's  happenings  of  the  present  year  send  us  back 
to  the  consideration  of  fundamentals  anew. 

For  what  kind  of  a  civilization  are  we  preparing  the 
coming  citizen  in  our  state  universities  ?  With  what  equip- 
ment will  he  be  of  greatest  use  to  his  day  and  generation? 

Shall  he  be  equipped  primarily  for  business  and  to  help 
in  developing  the  material  resources  of  his  respective  state? 

Shall  he  be  drilled  more  seriously  in  strategy  and  the 
arts  of  war,  against  a  time  when  his  country  may  need 
defense? 

Will  the  service  be  greater  for  him  to  be  drilled  in 
diplomacy  and  in  that  way  be  efifective  toward  his  country's 
advantage  and  protection? 

Shall  the  highest  aim  be  regarded  the  improvement  of 
the  individual  as  the  best  contribution  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  civilization? 

What  part  have  the  universities  of  Europe  played  when 
measuring  themselves  by  these  questions? 
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What  have  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Europe 
stood  for  that  might  he  regarded  an  influence  toward  such  a 
conflict  as  is  now  going  on? 

What  influence  has  their  work  exerted  directly  and 
through  their  graduates  against  such  a  conflict? 

What  influence,  in  the  same  way,  have  they  failed  to 
exert  that  might  have  made  them  more  efl:ective  for  peace? 

Have  the  universities  of  Europe  served  their  several 
states  for  a  time  of  trial  like  this  by  producing  men  of  wiser 
counsel,  a  nobler  sense  of  honor  and  truer  metal? 

The  theory  of  the  state  universities  has  been  sound,  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  that  it  was  their  place  to  help  produce  the 
best  type  of  citizen.  The  new  conditions,  at  the  present  time, 
simply  emphasize  the  question  as  to  what  the  best  type  of 
citizen  is. 

This  is  one  of  those  fundamental  questions  to  which 
there  is  no  final  answer.  The  answer,  at  a  given  time,  is 
measured  by  the  light  of  that  time.  It  is  the  kind  of  question 
which  our  Association  ought  to  give  its  help  toward  answer- 
ing, in  the  best  possible  light  that  we  have. 

If  the  present  war  reveals  new  essentials  in  our  present 
day  civilization  we  are  perhaps  still  too  much  appalled  to 
grasp  the  full  meaning. 

The  present  situation,  however,  does  put  upon  our  uni- 
versities wnth  a  new  emphasis  the  obligation  to  furnish  accur- 
ate, impartial  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  history,  an  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  a  grasp  of  the  spirit 
of  the  civilization   of  our  day. 

Further,  the  university  should  be  the  center  and  source 
of    a    cosmopolitan    spirit    which    would    realize    the    kinship 
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of  humanity  and  look  without  bias  across  state  and  national 
boundaries. 

Again  the  university  should  stand  for  such  devotion  to 
truth  that  the  men  trained  under  its  direction  would  be  men 
of  conviction  according  to  their  best  light. 

The  universities  are  naturally  citadels  of  peace.  They 
stand  logically  for  the  rule  of  reason  as  opposed  to  force. 
If  war  should  be  unavoidable,  however,  in  support  or  de- 
fense of  a  righteous  cause,  the  citizen  trained  in  the  uni- 
versity should  be  a  'better  citizen,  for  that  fact,  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  depletion  of  the  col- 
leges both  north  and  south,  at  the  time  of  our  civil  war,  is 
evidence  that  this  has  been  the  case.  Evidence  of  the  same 
fact  is  the  enrollment  at  Cambridge  University  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred students  this  year  as  compared  v/ith  thirty-five  hundred 
students  last  year.  The  university  student  of  today  is  not 
the  pale,  retiring  scholar,  regarded  typical  a  few  years  ago. 
He  is  the  rugged,  average  young  man,  with  red  blood  in  his 
veins,  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  the  full  duties  of  citizenship, 
as  he  comes  to  know  them. 

It  is  not  so  much  my  purpose,  however,  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  aim  of  education  in  the  light  of  present  conditions, 
as  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  highest  service  for  our  Associ- 
ation constantly  to  render. 

Foreign  Students 

If  the  war  makes  one  immediate  suggestion  to  our  uni- 
versities plainer  than  another  it  is  that  of  our  privilege  of 
helping  take  care  of  students  from  other  countries  who  have 
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formerly  attended  universities  in  Europe.  What  a  service  a 
national  university  could  have  rendered  at  such  a  time.  Even 
after  the  war,  the  demand  by  foreign  students  on  our  uni- 
versities will  be  great.  By  meeting  that  opportunity  our 
■universities  even  more  than  in  the  past  will  be  helping  in  the 
w^orld's  work.  They  will  be  cultivating  more  largely  the  cos- 
mopolitan spirit,  a  mutual  understanding  among  the  scholars 
of  the  world,  which  will  be  the  universities'  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  These  are  some  of 
the  suggestions  that  may  be  made  for  making  the  work  of  our 
Association  still  more  effective. 

In  general,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  each  succeeding 
meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  better  than  the  one  before. 
It  is  likewise  true,  that  the  succeeding  meeting  before  has  been 
better  in  a  large  measure  because  of  the  meetings  that  have 
gone  before.  And  so,  we  should  do  our  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association,  helped  by  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  what 
the  Association  has  accomplished.  It  should  be  our  constant 
object  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  past  so  that  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  this  work  may  become  more  effective  and  far- 
reaching. 


The  Treasurer.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  At  this 
time  I  am  reporting  simply  in  my  capacity  as  treasurer  of  the 
Association.  Somewhat  later,  as  ex-offfcio  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  University  Intercommunication,  I  shall  have  a 
report  in  proper  order  to  make  as  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

1913-1914 

Guy  Potter  Benton,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities. 

RECEIPTS 

Total  receipts  from  annual  dues  (42  institutions  pay- 
ing $15.00  each)    $630.00 

Balance  on  hand  1912-13 195.37 

Total   receipts    $825.37 

EXPENDITURES 

Paid  to                                      For                                      Amount 
Roy  D.  Sawyer,  Secretary  to  President  Benton,  assis- 
tance in  reporting  and  editing  Transactions    ....  $  90.00 
Percy  E.  Budlong,  stenographic  report  of  the  Trans- 
actions        159.00 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  ex- 
press  charges    4.12 

Free  Press  Association,  printing 9.35 

The  Lane  Press,  printing 10.25 

C.  P.  Smith.  Treas.,  stamps 8.15 

Free  Press  Association,  500  coj)ies  of  the  Transactions 

aiid    Proceedings    369.68 

C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  telegrams   6.98 

Free  Press  Association,  programs  for  1914  meeting.  .     12.35 
C.  P.  Smith,  Treas.,  stamps 12.50 

Total  expenditures $682.38 
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Recapitulation 

Total  resources   $825.37 

Total   expenditures    682.38 

Balance  on  hand,  close  of  1913-1914  $142.99 

Check-book  and  bank-book  balance   $142.99 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Guy  Potter  Benton, 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  9,  1914. 

For  this,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  submit  to  the  auditing 
committee  the  canceled  checks,  the  receipted  bills  and  the 
bank-book  of  the  Howard  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  Bur- 
lington, Vermont.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  motion  would 
now  be  in  order  to  refer  the  Treasurer's  report  to  a  committee 
on  auditing. 

The  President.  What  will  the  Association  do  with  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer? 

President  Hutciuns.  I  move  that  it  be  received  and 
referred  to  a  committee  on  auditing. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  Secretary.     Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :     By  di- 
rection of  the  President  I  announce  the  following  committees : 

On  nominations ;  Presidents  Thompson,  Bryan  and  Ayres. 

On  auditing ;  Presidents  Denny,  Ellis  and  Aley. 
4 
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The  President  directs  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  two  vacancies  on  standing  com- 
mittees. The  place  of  President  Bowman,  as  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  this  Association  in  Conference  with  Other  As- 
sociations of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  is  one  of  the 
places  that  should  be  filled;  and  the  other  is  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  University  Intercommunication,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  President  Wilde,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

I  am  asked,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  pre- 
sent a  few  matters  at  this  time. 

First  of  all,  we  recommend  that  the  regular  session  con- 
tinue until  11:30  this  morning,  at  which  time  an  executive 
business  session  for  members  of  the  Association  only  should 
be  held  for  the  consideration  of  matters  that  are  of  importance 
to  us  all.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  executive 
session,  it  is  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  that 
President  Sparks,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  be  granted 
the  courtesies  of  the  Association  and  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  also,  that  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  Association 
has  become  sponsor  for  an  incipient  organization  of  municipal 
universities.  There  was  no  official  authority  by  which  these  in- 
stitutions could  be  called  in  session.  President  Dabney,  there- 
fore, requested  that  we  issue  the  call,  and  that  we  father  the 
association  up  to  the  time  of  its  organization,  which  will  oc- 
cur immediately  following  our  adjournment. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation to  say  that  we  recommend  that  those  who  are  here 
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representing  the  municipal  universities  be  granted  the  courtesies 
of  the  Association  and  the  privileges  of  the  floor  at  all  our  gen- 
eral sessions. 

In  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  move  that  we  go  into 
executive  session  at  11 :30,  and  that  meanwhile  President 
Sparks  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  all  those  repre- 
senting the  municipal  universities,  be  made  the  guests  of  the 
Association. 

President  Bryan.  I  second  the  motion ;  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Eigenmann,  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Indiana  University,  and  ask  for  him  the 
courtesy  of  the  floor. 

The  Secretary.     I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  very  proper 

at  this  time,  with  your  permission,  to  call  attention  to  some  of 

the  new  members  present  and  have  them  rise,  in  order  that 

we  may  know  who  they  are  and  in  order  that  they  may  feel 

at  home  in  this  fellowship. 

We  are  privileged  for  the  first  time  to  have  President 
Macbride  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  with  us.  I  will  ask 
President  Macbride  to  rise. 

Also,  President  Currell  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  am  not  sure  that  President  Farrand  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  is  here. 

A  Member.     He  is  here. 

The  Secretary.  President  Futrall  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas ;  Acting  President  Trotter  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 
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Is  President  \'on  KleinSniicl  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona here  ? 

A  Member.     He  is  not  here. 

President  Hendrick  of  tlie  University  of  Nevada. 

President  Brannon  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  I  think, 
is  not  here. 

Acting  President  Landes  of  the  University  of  Washington 
is  not  here. 

Vice  Chancellor  Hume,  representing  Chancellor  Powers, 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Dean  Carl  Guthe,  accompanying  President  Hiitchins  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Dean  Eigenmann  of  Indiana  University. 

(The  gentlemen  named  who  were  j^resent  rose  as  their 
names  were  called). 

The  Secretary.  There  may  be  others  whose  names  have 
not  been  presented  to  the  Secretary.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  call  them  during  the  day. 

(Dean  Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois  representing 
President  James  ;  Dean  Comstock  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, representing  President  Van  Hise ;  Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews, 
Land-Grant  College  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
and  President  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
announced  their  presence). 

The  Secretary.  May  I  make  one  other  request?  It 
is  necessary  that  we  have  a  list  of  those  in  attendance, 
and  we  are  circulating,  or  will  circulate,  a  pa])er  for  the  sig- 
nature of  all  present.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  names 
in  full  and  your  titles,  so  that  we  may  properly  complete  our 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  in  due  season? 
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One  other  matter :  In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
we  recommend  that  we  hold  to  the  usual  rule  which  regards 
these  meetings  as  somewhat  private.  In  other  words,  re- 
porters will  not  be  welcomed.  Each  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  has  anything  to  present  to  the  Association  will  use 
his  own  choice  and  good  taste  about  submitting  to  the  press 
what  he  has  offered  here.  The  secretary  will  simply  give  the 
barest  outlines  of  the  meeting  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  if  any  of  our  mem- 
bers are  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  others  they  will  not 
be  asked  to  retire. 

The  President.  Perhaps  in  the  consideration  of  several 
matters  involved  in  the  report  we  more  or  less  lost  sight  of  the 
matter  coming  up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  in  regard  to  the 
executive  session,  which  was  made  and  seconded.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  motion  that  we  go  into  a  business  or  executive 
session  at  11  :30  this  morning;  also  the  other  matters  that  were 
involved  in  the  report,  more  or  less  incident  to  that? 

(The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried). 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  President.  Next  in  order  are  reports  from  any 
committees  that  have  reports  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  Secetary.  The  first  is  "Standards  of  the  American 
Universities  and  the  A.  B.  Degree" — President  Vincent. 

President  Vincent.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  no  report  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary.  Will  there  be  any  at  all  at  this  meet- 
ing? 
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President  Vincent.     No. 

The  Secretary.  "National  University"  President 
James. 

Dean  Kinley.  I  have  no  report.  I  understood  it  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  No  ;  no  report  came  in,  Dean  Kinley. 
President  James  wrote  me  at  the  last  moment  that  he  hoped 
he  might  be  here,  but  that  sickness  at  home  might  prevent. 
That  is  the  only  word  I  have  from  him  on  that  subject. 

President  Thompson.  I  am  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, Mr.  President.  1  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
make  a  mere  statement  as  to  what  occurred,  if  it  would  not 
be  objectionable. 

The  President.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make  that 
report. 

President  Thompson.  I  could  not  undertake  to  make  a 
report,  but  T  think  I  could  undertake  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  Association. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  ^Association  to  understand 
the  status  of  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  one  in  the 
Senate  and  one  in  the  House.  At  the  request  of  President 
James,  members  of  the  committee  and  certain  other  persons 
appeared  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  a  hearing.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that 
President  James  himself  was  not  present.  Mr.  Fess,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio,  had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House, 
and  is  himself  very  much  in  favor  of  the  prosecution  to  a  vote 
of  the  question  of  a  national  university.  The  committee  had 
a  very  good  hearing  so  far  as  all  the  facilities  of  the  occasion 
were  concerned.     I  imagine,  however,  that  it  will  interest  the 
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Association  to  know  that  while  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  the  National  Education  Association 
both  seem  to  be  very  cordially  in  favor  of  the  inauguration 
of  this  movement,  there  are  certain  other  forces  in  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country  that  are  quite  decidedly  op- 
posed to  any  national  university. 

Speaking  from  our  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  this  was 
largely  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  place  and  function  of 
a  national  university.  Granting  that  all  these  gentlemen  have 
clearly  defined  views  and  are  sincere  in  the  presentation  of  these 
views,  one  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  certain 
lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  function  of  a  national  uni- 
versity would  be.  In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  fear  or  jealousy  or  conviction  that  a  national  university 
would  be  useless,  or  that  it  would  duplicate  what  is  now  being 
done,  or  that  it  would  be  a  political  institution,  controlled  and 
operated  by  political  motives,  and  therefore  ineffective ;  that 
it  would  not  in  a  proper  degree  represent  progress  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  committee  in  presenting  these  views,  tried  to  set  out 
with  some  clearness  a  reply  to  these  objections  so  far  as  they 
were  discovered.  The  truth  is  that  the  advocates  of  the 
National  University  are  the  only  people  that  come  out  clearly 
in  the  open  in  the  presentation  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth.  The  other  side  has  never  presented  itself  in  a  formal 
way  so  that  it  could  go  on  record  and  have  its  arguments  faced 
and  met  clearly  and  distinctly.  That  I  regard  as  an  unfortu- 
nate situation.  The  question  of  a  public  institution  is  a  pub- 
lic question,  to  be  explained  and  discussed  in  public.  We  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  meet  in  a  public  way  the  men  who 
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oppose  the  organization  and  founding  of  a  national  univer- 
sity. 

I  assume  tliat  the  older  members  of  this  Association,  and 
perhaps  even  the  new  members,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  proposed  university  has  for  its  object,  first  of  all,  to  util- 
ize the  nation's  resources  not  now  utilized  for  educational 
purposes ;  in  the  second  place,  to  supplement  and  not  in  any 
way  to  compete  with  the  work  of  existing  universities.  There 
has  been  some  debate  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  degree-giv- 
ing institution.  Those  who  think  not  have  thought  not  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  no  desire  whatever  to  take  from  any 
institution  any  of  its  prerogatives,  but  to  supplement  the  work 
of  all  existing  universities  by  special  opportunities  at  Wash- 
ington. It  has  never  been  assumed,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  a  national  university,  that  it  would  be  a  popu- 
lar institution  in  the  sense  of  drawing  great  crowds  to  itself, 
but  that  it  would  be  an  institution  that  would  utilize  certain 
facilities  not  now  utilized  or  available.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  in  Congress  a  certain  number  of  men  who  think 
they  would  like  to  organize  a  national  university  on  a  purely 
democratic  basis,  for  ])urely  undergraduate  work.  This  As- 
sociation never  has  had  such  a  conception  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, and  I  think  that  at  least  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  would  oppose  very  vigorously  such  an  institution. 

Therefore,  whether  the  idea  of  a  university  given  entirely 
to  research  graduate  work  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
existing  agencies,  and  in  some  degree  unifying  them  and  ex- 
pressing in  a  way  the  completion  of  our  educational  activities, 
shall  become  a  long-wished-for  realization,  is  not  yet  clear ; 
but  I  think  we  have  made  some  progress  in  that  matter,  and 
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I  think  we  shall  make  further  progress  if  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  the  discussion  general.  I  should  like  to  see  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly  discussed  in  some  place  other  than  the  National 
Education  Association  or  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  where  both  sides  of  the  question  could  be  fairly- 
presented,  and  where  the  best  representatives  of  the  opposition 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  clearly.  I 
should  like  that,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  might 
have  a  record  of  what  the  strongest  statement  in  opposition 
might  be,  so  that  it  could  be  fairly  met  before  the  public. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  full  expression  of  ourselves 
upon  questions  of  public  policy.  I  regret  that  we  have  not  had 
a  full  expression  upon  the  part  of  the  opposition.  If  there  is 
any  member  of  this  Association  who  has  a  profound  conviction 
on  that  matter,  I  wish  he  might  express  it  some  time  in  a  clearer 
way,  so  that  we  may  give  it  consideration,  even  if  it  cannot 
be  completely  answered. 

I  thought  this  much  might  be  worth  while,  not  in  the 
form  of  a  report,  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  the  situation. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  questions  that  members 
would  like  to  ask  President  Thompson,  as  representing  that 
committee  ? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  if  you  please,  I  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that  President 
Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  another  member  of 
that  committee,  and  it  might  be  proper  to  hear  from  him  at 
this  time. 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  I  can  merely  say  that 
I  think  President  Thompson  has  fully  stated  the  situation.  I 
attended  the  hearing  to  which  he  refers,  and  my  memory  of 
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it  exactly  coincides  with  his ;  so  that  1  do  not  think  I  can  add 
anything. 


The  President,  llio  next  report  in  order  is  that  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  with  other  Associations  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools.  May  I  say  that  President  Bow- 
man has  retired  from  the  service  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  President  Hill,  who  was  for  so  long  our  representa- 
tive in  conference  with  these  other  institutions,  is  here  this 
morning.  It  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  have  something  to 
say  on  this  subject. 

REPORT  OF    COMMITTEE    OF  CONFERENCE  WITH  OTHER 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  AND 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  President: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  year  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  committee  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  which  was  held  in  New  York  City,  Febru- 
ary 28th,  1914.  Now  your  representative,  President  Bowman, 
attended  that  meeting.  I  am  not  able  to  give  first  hand  in- 
formation regarding  its  proceedings  but  I  have  read  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting  and  find  that  the  Conference  Committee 
gave  special  consideration  to  certain  data  furnished  by  a 
sub-committee  regarding  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity  in 
standards  for  units  of  admission  in  mathematics  and  historv. 
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The  sub-committee  found  that  in  363  schools  widely  scattered 
through  the  country,  elementary  algebra  is  usually  given  more 
time  than  is  represented  by  the  unit  and  a  half  credit  given 
to  this  subject  and  that  certain  branches  of  history  are  usually 
given  less  time  than  is  represented  by  the  unit  of  credit  that 
they  receive. 

The  Conference  Committee  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  of  service  if  the  organizations  that  it  represents  will 
consider  and  report  to  the  Committee  their  official  judgment 
or  the  attitude  of  their  members  toward  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

"A.  That  the  unit  credits  assigned  to  the  subjects  of 
elementary  algebra  and  history  be  modified  so  as  to  represent 
more  nearly  the  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects. 

"B.  That  in  certain  subjects — as  for  example,  history — 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned  should  not  be  uniform  in 
all  cases  but  should  vary  with  the  time  and  attention  given. 

"C.  That  some  distinction  be  made  between  the  amount 
of  credit  that  is  given  to  subjects  taken  in  the  early  years 
of  the  high  school  and  those  taken  in  the  later  years. 

"D.  That  there  be  adopted  some  uniform  plan  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  subjects  in  which  credit  may  be  gained  in 
order  that  continuity  of  work  may  be  secured  in  at  least  two 
subjects." 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  November  7th,  1913,  agreed  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  requesting 
the  publication  of  a  revised  classification  of  universities  and 
colleges  with  reference  to  bachelor's  degrees  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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It  was  further  agreed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  though  the  adoption  does  not  make  it  necessarily 
binthng  upon  the  several  institutions,  "that  members  of  the 
Association  should  not  recognize  for  admission  to  their  grad- 
uate schools  the  degree  of  any  institution  which  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  university  of  the  state  in  which  the  institution  is 
located." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  held  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Oc- 
tober 22nd  and  23rd,  1914,  it  was  decided  to  recognize  a  new 
norm  in  education  to  be  known  as  the  "Junior  College"  but 
the  Constitution  of  the  ^Association  cannot  be  amended  to  that 
effect  until  the  meeting  for  1915. 

President  .Vvres.  Would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion at  this  point  ? 

The  President.     Yes,  President  Ayres. 

1  President  Ayres.  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Hill 
if  the  Association  of  American  Universities  proposes  to  set 
in  motion  any  machinery,  to  obtain  a  list  of  institutions  whose 
degrees  are  recognized  by  them? 

President  Hill.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  definite  move- 
ment has  been  made ;  but  it  lias  become  the  custom  with 
those  universities  to  call  for  information  when  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  appears.  I  know  we 
have  had  numerous  requests  from  institutions  in  that  associa- 
tion. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  any 
one  would  like  to  ask  the  committee? 

The  Secretary.  I  think  it  may  be  proper  at  this  point 
to  call  attention  to  an  action  of  this  Association  last  year,  found 
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on  page  89  of  our  Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  the  year 
1913: 

"Resolved,  That  the  representative  of  this  Association  on 
the  Committee  of  Conference  with  other  Associations  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  be  directed  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing questions  to  the  next  meeting  of  that  committee,  with 
the  request  that  the  committee  make  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  associations  represented  therein : 

"1.  Shall  the  following  items  or  similar  ones  appear  in 
the  statement  of  record  issued  for  a  student  who  transfers 
to  another  college? 

"(a)  Conditions  or  failures  made  up  before  the  trans- 
fer. 

"(b)  Unfavorable  votes  respecting  a  student's  scholar- 
ship which  are  not  in  force  at  the  time  of  transfer.  By  un- 
favorable votes  are  meant  such  actions  as  'warned,'  'placed  on 
probation,'  etc. 

"2.  Shall  papers  of  honorable  dismissal  and  statement 
of  record  be  issued  to  the  student  in  person,  or  shall  they  be 
sent  in  all  cases  directly  from  the  college  dismissing  the 
student  to  the  college  receiving  his  application  for  admission  ?" 

I  heard  nothing  on  that  subject  and  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Association  wishes  to  instruct  its  representative  anew 
on  the  lines   of   last  year. 

President  Hill.  Perhaps  I  might  explain  that,  Mr. 
President.  This  action  was  taken  last  year  as  a  result  of 
my  report,  following  the  action  of  this  conference  in  former 
years.  Now,  you  issued  those  instructions,  but  whether  Mr. 
Bowman  got  them  or  not  I  do  not  know,  and  whether  or  not 
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he  presented  the  matter  to  the  meeting  that  was  held  last 
February  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  no  further  action 
was  taken  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that  the  matters  were 
never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  committee 
again. 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  we  instruct  anew  our  rep- 
resentative in  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  last 
year,  found  on  page  89  of  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

President  Thompson.  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing 
about  this  report  presented  by  President  Hill.  There  has  been 
no  action  taken  upon  it,  as  I  understand,  yet;  but  there  were 
some  items  in  that  report  which  it  would  be  of  some  interest 
to  know  whether  this  Association  would  endorse  or  not ;  for 
instance,  the  question  of  receiving  graduate  students  from 
colleges  within  the  state  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  be 
given  credentials  by  the  university  of  that  state.  I  suppose 
that  is  in  line  with  the  experience  of  the  past ;  namely,  that 
it  frequently  occurs,  perhaps  without  any  law  to  that  effect, 
that  where  a  high  school  graduate  asks  for  admission  to  a 
given  state  university  his  credentials  are  passed  upon  by  the 
state  university  in  the  commonwealth  from  which  he  comes. 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy  we  have  done  that  for  our  surround- 
ing states,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  occasionally  for  colleges 
that  want  to  know  about  the  standing  of  a  particular  high 
school ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  rule  has  ever  been  passed 
in  the  matter  of  graduate  students. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  intended  that  this 
report  should  be  acted  upon  in  that  particular  respect.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  worth  while  to  discuss  it. 

The  President.  President  Hill,  do  you,  as  represent- 
ing the  committee,  want  to  recommend  that  action  for  ap- 
proval ? 

President  Hill.  No  ;  I  am  not  on  the  committee. 
There  is  only  one  representative  on  the  committee,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Bowman.  I  am  simply  attempting  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  and  have  no  recommendation  at 
all. 

The  President.  If  you  want  to  get  that  question  before 
the  Association,  President  Thompson,  do  it  simply  on  your 
own  initiative,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  proper. 

President  Thompson.  I  am  not  anxious  to  put  that 
question  just  now,  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  substance 
of  the  recommendations  that  were  presented  by  President  Hill 
made  a  matter  of  record  here  for  any  action  that  may  be 
desired  in  the  future.  The  report,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  report 
from  Mr.  Bowman,  the  member  of  that  committee;  but  it 
is  a  report  from  President  Hill  about  certain  things  that  have 
been  under  discussion.  I  should  like  to  have  that  report  in 
such  form  that  it  will  at  least  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  even 
if  we  do  not  act  upon  it ;  and  then,  later  on  ;  if  the  new  member 
of  this  committee  or  a  later  conference  should  want  to  make 
definite  recommendations,  we  would  have  the  subject-matter 
before  us. 

The  President.  The  report  will  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association,  and  made  a  matter  of  record  in  that 
way;  but  if  we  want  action  on  any  feature  of  it — 
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President  Hill.  If  it  is  your  desire,  I  will  have  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

President  Thompson.  I  move,  then,  that  the  report  be 
received. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

The  President.  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Education,  of  which  President 
McVey  is  chairman. 

President  McVey.  The  report  which  I  make  does  not 
cover  the  different  schemes  that  have  been  developed  in  many 
universities  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  time,  such  as  the 
shortening  of  courses,  or  making  the  senior  year  one  of  the 
rirst  years  of  professional  schools. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REORGANIZATION 
OF  EDUCATION 

L     Committee  Relations 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  the  present  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents 
Bryan,  Hill,  Schurman,  Strong  and  McVey,  was  appointed 
by  the  chairman.  The  Association  of  American  Universities 
created  a  similar  committee,  consisting  of  Presidents  Judson, 
Lowell  and  Wheeler.     A  third  group  was  created  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Education  Association,  with  instructions  to  report  its 
findings  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  February. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  is  also  in- 
terested. 

No  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  state  universities  has 
been  held,  but  considerable  correspondence  has  passed  be- 
tween the  members,  and  two  of  them,  President  Hill  and 
President  McVey,  attended  the  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  Oc- 
tober 10  and  11  to  hear  reports  of  sub-committees  working  at 
the  problem   of   shortening  the  elementary  school   education. 

II.     The  Questionnaire 

A  cjuestionnaire  was  sent  to  the  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  their  point  of  view  on  the 
matter  of  economy  of  time  in  edtication.  There  was  noth- 
ing new  about  this  inquiry  and  apology  is  here  offered  for  the 
time-consuming  effort,  but  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  unity  of  feeling  about  this  great  problem  and  also 
whether  there  is  clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation.  In  so  far  as  the  questionnaire  was  answered 
by  a  professor  of  education  the  intent  was  defeated.  A  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  here  follows : 

1.  Should  the  period  of  general  education  be  shortened? 

2.  Give  reason   for  answer. 

3.  How  much  in  time? 

4.  Where    should   this    shortening   process    take   place? 

5.  Has  any  movement  been  made  in  your  state  toward 
this  end? 
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6.  In  what  way  has  your  university  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion ? 

7.  Is  it  desirable  that  this  movement  be  hurried? 

8.  What  proposals  have  you  in  mind  now? 

9.  \\'hat  conflict,  if  any.  exists  between  the  movement 
for  "economy  of  time"  and  the  increased  requirement  of  pro- 
fessional schools? 

10.  How  will  it  afifect  the  work  required  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy? 

1 1 .  To  what  extent  will  it  force  an  increased  budget  by 
the  development  of  specialization  at  an  early  date? 

12.  Will  the  cutting  of  time  improve  the  elementary 
work  required  for  admission  to  the  university? 

13.  Is  the  economy  of  time  in  education  likely  to  result 
in  materially  helping  the  stratification  of  society  by  over- 
emphasizing vocational  tendencies  at  too  early  a  period  in 
the  impil's  life? 

14.  Is  it  possible  for  the  university  to  secure  general 
uniformity  and  make  the  connection  with  schools  which  this 
movement  requires? 

The  Answers 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  fifteen  of  these  question- 
naires have  been  returned  and  three  acknowledgments  re- 
ceived. The  results  of  the  inquiry  have  been  tabulated  and 
are  here  set  forth. 

Of  the  fifteen,  ten  believe  in  shortening  the  educational 
process ;  the  answers  regarding  the  amount  of  time  being 
nine  for  two  vears  and  one  for  one  year.     According  to  nine, 
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this  time  is  to  be  gained  in  the  grades.  Five  report  some 
movement  in  their  states,  and  the  same  number  say  the 
university  is  making  efforts  to  shorten  courses.  In  the  opinion 
of  five  the  movement  should  be  hurried,  and  in  the  case  of 
five  others  it  should  not  be.  Six  have  no  proposals  to  make; 
the  others  emphasize  better  teaching,  shortening  the  content, 
a  national  propaganda,  and  a  better  coordination.  Seven  say 
the  movement  will  not  affect  the  organization  of  professional 
schools,  four  say  that  it  will,  and  four  do  not  answer.  That 
the  movement  will  aff'ect  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  is 
the  belief  of  five ;  that  the  budget  must  be  enlarged  is  the 
opinion  of  four;  three  say  there  will  be  no  effect,  seven  do 
not  know.  In  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  the  ele- 
mentary work,  five  thought  it  would  help  it,  seven  say  no,  and 
three  do  not  answer. 

The  Conclusion 

While  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  opinion  among  the  ma- 
jority who  believe  in  the  economy  of  time,  there  is  no  great 
agreement  either  as  to  the  benefits  or  the  effects  upon  high 
school  and  college  courses.  Two  years  ago  this  body  voted 
enthusiastically  for  an  economy  of  time  program.  Presidents, 
however,  come  and  go.  The  program  announces  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  this  Association  since  the  last  meeting,  and  it 
is  a  pertinent  inquiry  in  this  connection  just  how  far  do  we 
believe  in  certain  phases  of  economy  of  time  and  not  in 
certain  other  phases,  and  what  support  is  the  Association  go- 
ing to  give  the  propaganda  which  the  abler  superintendents  of 
public  schools  are  now  preparing  to  launch.     To  this  group 
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economy  of  time  is  limited  to  the  reduction  in  the  time  given 
to  the  grades.  To  the  college  president  economy  of  time 
means  the  development  of  the  junior  college  and  the  expan- 
sion of  high  school  to  assume  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.  In  its  essence,  however,  the  problem  involved  covers 
both  helds.  The  confusion  in  the  consideration  of  it  is  likely 
due  to  the  fact  that  two  different  things  are  being  thought  of : 
(1)  The  Reorganization  of  Education,  (2)  The  Economy 
of  Time  in  Education.  The  first  involves  the  creation  of  the 
junior  college  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  basing  of  professional 
schools  upon  a  junior  college  requirement.  In  thinking  of  the 
six-three-three  plan  now  being  suggested  to  the  schools  of 
Michigan  by  the  State  University  the  idea  is  to  delay  voca- 
tional training  to  the  senior  high  school,  but  if  such  schools  do 
not  shorten  the  work  of  the  grades,  the  length  of  time  to 
reach  the  present  stage  is  as  great  as  it  is  now.  This  is  just 
the  point  now  being  emphasized  in  the  demand  for  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  essential  that  this  Associ- 
ation should  be  clear  upon  this  point. 

III.     The  Chicago  Meeting 

On  October  10  and  11,  1914,  there  was  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel  in  Chicago  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
problems  of  economy  of  time  in  education.  Three  of  the 
groups  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  this  report  were  repre- 
sented. The  meeting  was  called  by  Superintendent  H.  B. 
Wilson  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

It  was  evident  from  the  reports  made  by  different  super- 
intendents that  a  well  thought  out  plan  of  working  over  the 
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content  of  public  school  curricula  was  under  way.  Through 
the  process  of  (1)  better  teaching,  (2)  speeding  up,  and  (3) 
the  elimination  of  useless  subject  matter,  practically  two  years 
in  the  grades  could  be  gained.  The  main  subjects,  such  as 
English,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  History  and 
Geography,  were  in  the  hands  of  able  schoolmen  who  reported 
progress  in  the  work  of  elimination.  It  was  also  shown  that 
in  many  places  such  experiments  were  in  progress. 

IV.     Conclusion 

If  the  purposes  of  the  Superintendents  who  report  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in 
February,  1915,  can  be  brought  about,  the  problems  of  the 
junior  college  and  the  organization  of  the  secondary  school 
are  materially  modified  and  must  be  approached  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  than  that  now  evidenced  in  the  plans  to 
make  two  years  of  academic  college  work  the  basis  of  ad- 
mission to  professional  schools.  Is  this  Association  a  unit 
upon  the  matter?  Should  not  this  committee  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  reducing  the  curricula  content  of  the  grades,  while 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  the  adoption  of  the  senior  and 
junior  high  school,  the  former  assuming  the  two  years  now 
known  as  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college? 

In  this  process  there  are  several  steps  that  can  be  taken : 
(1)  Cut  down  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  to  six;  (2)  Make 
the  junior  high  school  out  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years 
of  the  present  high  school;  (3)  Create  a  senior  high  school  of 
the  present  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  and  the  first  and 
second  years  of  college.     The  universities  of  this  Association 
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can  hasten  this  movement  by  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
senior  high  school  and  organizing  the  junior  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  varies  so  much  in  the 
different  states  that  the  forcing  of  the  matter  before  the 
school  system  is  ready  for  a  modification  of  the  secondary 
schools  may  retard  rather  than  help,  but  there  is  seemingly  no 
reason  why  the  work  in  the  grades  might  not  be  materially 
shortened  with  advantage.  Such  an  accomplishment  would 
bring  the  student  to  his  professional  study  at  least  one  year 
earlier,  an  advantage  of  great  importance  to  him. 


President  McVey.  This  problem  seems  to  me  to  have 
assumed  considerable  proportions  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Association,  for  the  reason  that  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Education  or  Vocational  Education  has  made  its  re- 
port. That  Commission  consisted  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate,  three  members  of  the  House,  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  made 
a  report  recommending  certain  changes  and  certain  subsidies 
for  the  carrying-on  of  vocational  education.  While  the  bill 
is  quite  different  from  the  one  of  two  or  three  years  ago, 
nevertheless  it  deals  with  this  problem,  and  rather  suggests, 
I  think,  by  implication  at  any  rate,  that  vocational  education 
should  begin  somewhat  farther  down,  as  is  being  sug- 
gested practically  everywhere  by  school  men.  In  other  words, 
the  vocational  education  must  be  made,  if  it  is  to  be  brought 
in,  not  a  thing  that  is  to  be  taken  up  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  grades,  but  rather  after  there  has  been  a 
small  foundation  of  at  least  two  or  three  years  of  high  school 
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work  laid  for  it,  perhaps  comparing  with  the  period  of  time 
shown  in  the  vocational  schools  or  continuation  schools  found 
particularly  in  Germany. 

So  the  vocational  school  question  enters  also  as  an- 
other phase  of  the  problem  of  economy  of  time ;  and  if  the 
emphasis  is  toward  the  suggestion  that  vocational  education 
should  begin  at  the  eighth  grade  instead  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  grade,  then  we  have  really  lost  ground  rather  than 
gained  ground  as  a  consequence  of  a  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  and  this 
Association  are  dealing  with  a  very  large  and  important  ques- 
tion, which  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  by  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  them.  The  ques- 
tionnaire involved  a  good  many  points  of  view ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  if  I  can  impress  upon  you  the  thought  that 
this 'is  a  question  which  we  must  think  about  and  give  atten- 
tion to,  the  object  of  this  report  will  have  been  gained. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of 
President  AlcVey  was  received  and  placed  on  file.) 


The  Secretary.  The  next  committee  is  the  Committee 
on  University  Intercommunication,  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  is  ex-officio  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  INTERCOMMUNI- 
CATION 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  responsibility  for  the  creation 
of  this  committee  rests  very  largely  with  President  James. 
He  felt  that  the  Secretary's  ofifice  should  be  made  a  sort  of 
clearing-house  for  the  dissemination  of  information  that  would 
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be  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  who  compose  the  membership 
of  this  Association.  It  has  been  a  bit  ditiicult  to  get  copies 
of  important  bulletins  from  the  different  members  of  the 
Association,  but  we  are  gradually  accumulating  at  the  Sec- 
retary's ofifice  some  material  that  1  think  will  be  of  benefit 
to  all  of  us,  and  in  due  season  1  hoi)e  that  we  may  have  some 
thing  to  issue  that  all  of  you  will  want  to  read. 

Referring  to  that  section  of  the  President's  address  which 
criticizes  in  a  very  pleasant  way  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  were  a  bit  slow  in  the  matter  of  communicating 
with  the  Secretary's  office  in  regard  to  the  program  for  the 
coming  year.  I  should  also  say  that  President  James  last 
year,  in  retiring,  urged  that  we  begin  work  immediately  on 
the  program  for  this  year.  That  is  a  very  fine  ideal  indeed, 
and  the  Secretary  began  correspondence  soon  after  our  ad- 
journment last  year.  As  a  result  I  had  responses  from  four 
members  of  the  Association  with  recommendations  prior  to 
commencement  time.  Of  course,  the  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation does  not  wish  to  seem  discourteous  in  pressing  this 
matter,  but  if  the  responses  could  be  a  little  bit  more  prompt, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  could  ])repare  our  program  some- 
what earlier. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr.  President, 
except  that  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  in  this 
connection  to  read  two  communications  which  have  come  to 
the  Secretary.  The  first  is  from  a  long-time  member  of  this 
Association,  one  whom  all  of  us  hold  in  high  esteem — Presi- 
dent emeritus  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  This 
letter,  I  take  it,  was  intended  for  the  Association  as  a  word  of 
greeting. 
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(The  letter  was  then  read.) 

I  move  that  the  Association  direct  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  letter  from  President  Baker,  formerly  President  of  this 
Association,  and  that  we  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared  yet  for  many  years  of  association  with  us  and  of  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  education. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 


Invitation  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  In  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  some 
weeks  ago  addressed  the  President  of  the  United  States  ask- 
ing him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this  Association.  We  expressed 
the  interest  that  we  felt  in  him  as  one  who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  as  being  peculiarly 
the  representative  of  the  teaching  profession  and  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country.  We  asked  him  last  year,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  executive  committee,  to  come  here,  and 
meet  with  us  and  address  us.  He  found  it  impossible  to  do 
so  because  Congress  was  in  session.  That  invitation  was  re- 
peated in  substance  this  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  might  be  proper  for  us  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Association  an  invitation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  come  and  address  us  at  his  convenience 
before  we  adjourn.     The  President  is  in  the  city. 

The  President.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  Association 
in  regard  to  that  suggestion? 
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President  Denny.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  mat- 
ter be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Secretary  to 
handle  as  they  see  fit. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  hear 
what  President  Wheeler  has  to  say  about  this  matter.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  instruct  us  in  the  pro- 
prieties. 

President  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  should  call  on  Secretary  Tumulty  and 
speak  to  him  about  it.  and  convey  the  invitation  orally. 

'J'liE  President.  President  Denny's  motion  was  sec- 
onded.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  on  that  motion? 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 


Classification  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  before  we  take  up  the 
matters  that  are  distinctly  of  a  private  character,  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  Mr.  Capen,  representing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  here  with  a  matter  that  he  would  like  to  present 
at  this  time,  with  the  permission  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Capen.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  relates  to  the 
scheme  of  classification  of  colleges  and  universities  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  nearly  four  years 
ago.  Probably  all  members  of  this  Association  recall  that 
the  tentative  classification  which  the  Bureau  accidentally  al- 
lowed to  be  issued,  without  full  preparation,  was  stopped  at 
the   request   of   the   President  of   the   United   States.     Presi- 
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dent  Taft  was  the  President  who  issued  the  order,  and  it  has 
not  been  reversed  in  the  present  administration. 

The  fact  that  this  first  classification  was  tentative,  and 
that  a  revision  was  at  once  seen  to  be  desirable,  and  under- 
taken, of  course  shows  that  a  certain  number  of  mistakes 
were  made.  That  was  inevitable.  But  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  public  has  clung  to  the  rating  of  that  first  tentative 
classification  has  caused  the  Bureau  constant  embarrassment, 
and  has,  moreover,  done  considerable  injustice  here  and  there 
to  institutions  which  have  since  improved,  or  which  possibly 
were  mistakenly  placed.  These  are  the  two  principal  reasons 
why  it  seems  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  desirable  that  some- 
thing more  should  be  done,  and  done  rather  soon.  I  have 
already  made  the  proposition  which  is  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution to  four  or  five  associations  representing  higher  educa- 
tion.    The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities appoint  a  representative  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  which  bodies  named  below  will  also  be  asked  to 
send  representatives  to  discuss  with  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  the  advisability  of  classifying  col- 
leges according  to  their  standards  and  equipment,  and,  if 
deemed  desirable,  to  decide  upon  a  method  of  rating  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
preparing  classified  lists." 

The  institutions  to  which  this  resolution  will  eventually 
be  presented  are  the  following :  This  Association,  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities ;  the  Association  of  Colleges 
in  New  England,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Association  of 
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Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
Xorth  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  I  think  that  is  the  com- 
plete list.  Already  the  proposition  has  i)een  i)resented  to 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  North  Central 
Association,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  and  the  Southern  Association,  and  has  been  acted 
upon  favorably ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  has  also  approved  it.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  committee  here  asked  for  will  be  created, 
^'ou  notice  that  the  resolution  does  not  commit  this  Associa- 
tion or  any  other  to  a  method  of  classification,  but  merely  sug- 
gests that  the  matter  be  taken  up  again  with  representatives 
of  those  bodies  which  are  chiefly  concerned. 

President  Hutchins.  Mr.  Capen,  I  notice  that  you 
have  on  your  list  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Capen.     Yes. 

President  Hutchins.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools,  which  is  a  national  as- 
sociation,  should  also  be   included? 

Mr.  Capen.  It  was  suggested  a  short  time  ago,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  include  that  association.  It  slipped 
our  minds  at  first. 

President  Hutciii.xs.  1  rather  think  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  is  included,  the  corresponding  as- 
sociation, the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  should 
be  included.     That  is  an  association  that  meets  in  connection 
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with  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  indeed  it  is  a  part 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Capen.  I  am  certain  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  very  glad  to  accept  that  body  also. 

President  Hutchins.     I  simply  made  it  as  a  suggestion. 

President  Ayres.  I  would  also  suggest  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges,  because  there  are  a  great  many  of 
those  colleges  that  would  naturally  be  rated  by  this  committee, 
that  are  not  members  of  any  of  the  associations  named. 

Mr.  Capen.  The  interests  involved,  I  believe,  are  cov- 
ered very  largely  by  members  of  this  x\ssociation  and  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Society. 

President  i\YRES.  What  is  the  Land-Grant  College  So- 
ciety ? 

Mr.  Capen.  I  am  possibly  mistaken,  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  specific  organization  of  land-grant  institutions. 

President  Ayres.  That  is  the  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.     That  is  the  one  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Capen.  Yes.  It  was  intended  that  their  interests 
should  be  covered  by  the  representative  which  this  Associa- 
tion would  appoint,  if  it  appoints  one. 

President  Ayres.  About  half  of  them  are  not  members 
of  this  Association,  and  might  object  to  that  sort  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  Capen.  Of  course,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  such 
a  committee  might  become  too  large.  If  we  can  secure  a 
body  small  enough  to  work,  and  still  represent  nearly  all  the 
interests,  that  is  to  be  desired. 

President  Ellis.  ]\Ir.  President,  is  that  resolution  be- 
fore the  Association  for  discussion? 
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The  President.  This  is  a  new  topic  that  came  up  just 
at  the  moment.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  Association — 
to  take  it  up  for  discussion  at  this  time  or  to  defer  it? 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President;  I  move  that  we 
defer  this  until  we  have  taken  up  the  other  questions. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

At  this  point  the  a]:)phcation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  for  membership  in  the  Association  was  discussed  in 
executive  session. 


Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  by  this  Association  to  write  to  President 
Sparks  that  while  the  Association  appreciates  very  fully  the 
standing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Association  tiiat  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  not 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 


The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  A.  H.  Snow,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Universities  of  the  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade,  has  sent  the  following  communication 
to  the  Association  through  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  refers  it  to  this  Association  for  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  a  recommendation  which  I  will  pre- 
sent in  a  moment,  after  reading  the  letter : 
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"Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  8,  1914. 
Dr.  Guy  P.  Benton, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 
Washington. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Universities  of  the  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman  this  year, 
filed  a  few  days  ago;  also  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  3431,  63rd 
Congress,  1st  session.  The  purpose  of  this  report  and  bill  is 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  "Sham"  Colleges  and  Universities 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  this  very  necessary  legislation  if  the  Association  would  ap- 
prove this  bill  or  suggest  amendments  or  a  substitute. 

May  I  ask  you  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association? 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  Snow." 

The  bill  to  which  Mr.  Snow  refers  is  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  further  establishment  of  "sham"  universities,  primarily 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  would  like  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  Association,  and,  therefore,  requests  the 
privilege  of  presenting  the  matter  to  it.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  at  some  suitable  time  before  we  ad- 
journ he  be  given  five  minutes  to  present  this  matter  in  be- 
half of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

The  President.  What  will  the  Association  do  with  that 
recommendation  ? 
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President    Bryan.     Mr.    IVesident,    1    move    that    the 
reconiniendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  approved. 
(  I'he  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 
TuK  President.     It  is  approved,  and  he  will  be  given  a 
place  at  his  convenience. 


Date  of  Next  Annual  Meeting 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  the  next  question  per- 
hajxs  we  should  have  deferred  until  we  had  time  to  consult 
with  President  Wheeler.  President  Wheeler,  unfortunately, 
failed  to  get  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  know,  however,  that  he  will  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  confer  with 
him.  It  seems  rather  necessary  to  settle  this  matter.  Presi- 
dent Aley  of  the  University  of  Maine,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  tells  me  that  that  associa- 
tion will  complete  its  session  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
August.  In  correspondence  with  President  Thompson 
it  was  suggested  that  we  fix  the  time  for  the  meeting  of 
our  Association  in  San  Francisco  (for  it  will  be  remembered 
by  those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  that  we  voted  to 
meet  in  San  Francisco  next  year)  for  the  30th  and  31st — 
that  is,  Monday  and  Tuesday — with  the  expectation  that  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  will  follow  im- 
mediately with  their  sessions.  Though  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  not  acted  because  President  Wheeler  was  not  with  us, 
it  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  to  act  now.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  a]ipropriate  to  hear  from  President  Wheeler  on  the  subject. 
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President  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
the  date  which  you  have  chosen  is  the  end  of  August? 

The  President.     Yes. 

President  Wheeler.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
any  time.  It  is  pretty  hot  getting  out  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  Things  are  getting  dry  and  dusty  by  that  time. 
We  would  like  to  make  a  good  impression  on  you.  The 
Association  of  American  Universities  is  coming  at  the  end 
of  June,  directly  after  the  eastern  commencements.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  makes  any  difference.  It  might  be  more  con- 
venient for  some  who  are  members  of  both  if  the  two  meet- 
ings were  held  somew'here  near  the  same  time.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  presented  that  point  of 
view — that  it  was  pleasanter  to  come  at  the  end  of  June  than 
to  come  at  the  end  of  August. 

President  Hutchins.  On  what  date  does  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities  meet? 

President  Wheeler.  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  has  taken  the  last  w^eek  in  June. 

President  Hutchins.  Are  you  not  going  to  run  into 
some  of  the  commencements? 

The  Secretary.  It  was  intended  to  leave  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  study  the  time  table 
and  arrange  a  day  that  would  not  conflict  with  commence- 
ments. 

President  Hutchins.  My  impression  is  that  the  Har- 
vard and  Yale  commencements  come  the  very  last  of  June. 
This  is  true  of  our  own  commencement. 

The  Secretary.     Yours  is  the  25th? 

President  Hutchins.     Yes. 
6 
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Dean  Kinley.  Mr.  President,  will  you  permit  me  to 
modify  that  statement  just  a  little?  The  motion  that  was 
presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities was  to  express  a  preference  as  between  a  date  as 
soon  after  the  latest  commencement  as  conveniently  could 
be  arranged,  and  the  latter  part  of  August.  I  think  the  vote 
was  almost  even;  there  was  a  diliference  of  one.  The  prefer- 
ence was  expressed  for  the  earlier  date,  and  then  the  whole 
matter,  I  think,  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Aley.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  despite 
the  desert  appearance  of  California  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust, that  that  is  the  time  we  ought  to  go. 

The  President  in  his  address  this  morning  made  the  state- 
ment that  every  member  of  this  Association  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  It  is  the  plan  this  year 
to  have  an  International  Congress  of  Education  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Education  Association,  which  will 
meet  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  sessions  running  through  two 
weeks,  closing  on  the  28th.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  sug- 
gested by  President  Thompson,  immediately  following  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  will  accommo- 
date most  of  us.  We  are  all  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  only  a  few  of  our  members  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities.  It  is  planned  to 
have  many  representatives  of  foreign  universities  in  attendance 
at  the  International  Congress.  If  our  meeting  is  held  August 
30th  and  31st  we  may  meet  these  men  and  probably  have 
some  of  them  appear  on  our  program.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  date  suggested  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  it  has  been  agreed  also 
that  this  Association  will  meet  the  last  week  in  August,  the 
week  previous  to  this  International  Congress  of  Education. 
The  argument  was  made  to  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  that  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Education  coming  together  would  give 
us  a  period  of  three  weeks  and  more  of  educational  gather- 
ings ;  that  it  would  give  the  agricultural  colleges  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  get  some  of  the  best  representatives  of  agricul- 
ture in  Europe  to  be  present  at  this  series  of  meetings,  and 
that  they  themselves  would  be  interested  in  the  International 
Congress  of  Education  as  well  as  these  other  educational 
gatherings.  I  felt  somewhat  bound  to  cooperate  in  regard 
to  that  period  of  time,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  edu- 
cators. I  regret  that  my  memory  fails  me  as  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  but  it  is  my 
impression  that  they  are  coming  in  August.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  month  of  August  is  really  an  educational  month, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  fitting  for 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  to  change  their 
program  than  for  us  to  upset  these  other  schemes  by  changing 
ours.     I  think  we  had  better  agree  to  the  last  week  in  August. 

President  Swain.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  say  one 
word?  I  may  say  that  the  commission  that  has  charge  of 
this  International  Congress  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  time  of  that  congress. 
As  you  knoAv,  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation usually  comes  about  the  first  week  in  July,  following 
the  4th  of  July,  but  after  a  very  thorough  discussion  we  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  it  at  that 
time  next  year,  inasmuch  as  we  want  especially  the  rep- 
resentatives of  higher  education  in  the  country  to  be  present, 
and  for  some  years  we  have  found  that  the  number  that  could 
be  present  in  the  early  part  of  July  was  very  much  limited  on 
account  of  the  summer  schools.  The  summer  schools  will 
not  interfere  nearly  so  much  in  August  as  they  would  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  the  early  part  of  July.  So,  in  line 
with  what  Dr.  Aley  has  said,  and  what  Dr.  Thompson  has 
said,  after  very  careful  consideration  by  a  representative  com- 
mittee from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  men  in  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, this  time  has  been  selected  on  tlie  theory  that  it  would 
be  the  best  time.  On  that  account,  representing  also  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  in  view  of  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  congress,  I  hope  this  body 
will  meet  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee. 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said  on 
this  question? 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  if  I  recall  President 
Thompson's  correspondence  with  me,  the  date  was  positively 
fixed  for  the  30th  and  31st,  but  he  speaks  now  of  the  last  week 
in  August.  (Addressing  President  Thompson)  :  Those  are 
the  dates  you  think  would  be  proper? 

The  President.  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  a  mo- 
tion before  us. 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  deferred. 
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Dean  Kinley.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  correct  my 
former  statement.  President  Wheeler  reminds  me  that  our 
vote  in  the  Association  of  American  Universities  was  13  to  9 
in  favor  of  the  earlier  date.  I  make  this  statement  simply 
to  correct  my  former  statement,  and  not  because  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  before  us. 

President  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  I  think  myself 
that  it  makes  very  little  difference  which  date  is  chosen.  If 
you  wish  to  meet  at  a  time  when  other  bodies  are  meeting  in 
a  great  crowd,  then  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  end  of  August 
is  all  right ;  and  I  should  rather  hope  that  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  would  meet  at  about  the  same  time. 
Men  cannot  go  out  there  twice,  and  it  would  be  a  better  thing 
to  have  the  sessions  of  both  close  together.  The  sessions 
would  be  enlivened  thereby. 

Chancellor  Avery.  Mr.  President,  may  I  offer  a  sug- 
gestion ?  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  President  Wheeler 
will  use  his  very  great  influence  with  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  to  the  end  that  their  meeting  be  placed 
in  such  position  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  Us  to  make 
two  trips. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  before  us  to  take  the 
dates  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  30th  and  31st  of  August, 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  brought  out. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  agreed  to.) 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  nothing  further  to  offer  at  this  time,  though  we  may 
ask  the  privilege  of  submitting  something  additional  a  little 
later,  after  conference  with  President  Wheeler. 
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Dean  Kinley.  Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  what  the 
Secretary  has  just  said  concerning  matters  to  be  presented  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  for 
information.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  procedure,  and  do 
not  know  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  inject  new  matter; 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Association  in 
some  way  or  other  to  a  ImII.  House  Bill  102,  concerning  the 
amendment  of  the  Immigration  Act,  which  contains  some  pro- 
vision that  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  in  some 
cases  impossible,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  for  Oriental  students 
to  come  to  this  country  to  pursue  their  work.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  this  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  make 
any  suggestion  regarding  it. 

The  Secretary.  In  answer  to  Dean  Kinley  I  will  say 
that  we  have  a  communication  from  President  James  on  that 
subject,  and  it  is  one  of  the  matters  that  we  intend  to  take 
up  a  little  later  with  the  Executive  Committee,  perhaps  after 
the  adjournment   this   afternoon,   for   report  tomorrow. 

(Thereupon,  on  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  a  re- 
cess was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  President.  We  were  delaying  just  a  moment  for 
Commissioner  Claxton,  whose  discussion  was  next  in  order. 
He  is  not  here  yet  but  we  have  learned  by  telephone  that  he 
is  on  his  way,  and  possibly  by  the  time  a  few  preliminary  an- 
nouncements are  made  he  will  be  here.  I  think  the  Secretary 
has  some  announcements  to  make. 

The  Secretary.  Air.  President  and  gentlemen :  First 
of  all,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  has  very  courteously  provided  a  room  for 
us — room  No.  118,  at  the  left  near  this  room;  where  we  are 
holding  our  meetings — as  a  committee  room  and  a  smoking 
room.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  make  use 
of  that  room  between  sessions  and  during  sessions  if  neces- 
sary, for  social  or  professional  intercourse.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  hold  a  meeting  there  immediately  after 
adjournment  today. 

The  Executive  Committee  this  morning  instructed  the 
Secretary  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  National  Uni- 
versity have  its  scope  extended  and  its  title  made  "Committee 
on  National  University  and  Legislation."  We  have  made 
that  recommendation.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  necessarily 
comes  up  in  executive  session.  It  can  be  acted  on  at  this 
time. 
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The  President.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  that 
recommendation  ? 

President  Hill.  I  move  that  the  recommendation  be 
adopted. 

(The   motion   was   duly   seconded.) 

The  President.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said?  I  think 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  it  and  the  meaning  of  it  and  perhaps 
the  necessity  of   it  will  be  understood  without  discussion. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  In 
obedience  to  your  action  this  morning  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  called  on  Mr.  Tumulty,  the  Secretary 
to  the  President,  and  he  inquired  whether  or  not  we  wished 
the  President  to  come  and  address  us.  Of  course  we 
told  him  that  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  him 
do  that,  but  he  said  that  they  were  making  no  outside  en- 
gagements for  him  during  two  or  three  days.  They  felt 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  rest.  He  further  said,  however,  that 
the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  us  tomorrow  morning  at 
ten  minutes  after  ten.  It  is  suggested  that  we  meet  here 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  go  in  a  body  to 
the  White  House,  be  there  at  ten-ten,  and  resume  our  session 
at  ten-thirty.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  require  action  by 
the  Association. 

President  Bryan.     Is  that   enough   time — ten  minutes? 

The  Secretary.  I  think  we  can  walk  over  there  in  ten 
minutes  if  we  leave  here  promptly. 

The  President.  We  ought  to  be  ready  to  start  at  ten 
o'clock. 
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The  Secretary.  We  should  be  here,  say,  at  five  minutes 
before  ten,  and  be  ready  to  start  promptly  at  ten. 

President  Kingsbury.  I  move  that  the  Secretary's  sug- 
gestion be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  President.  A  good  many  of  the  members  are  not 
here  yet.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  help  make  this 
known  to  all  the  members. 

The  Secretary.  I  will  announce  it  again  before  we  ad- 
journ tonight. 

Commissioner  Claxton  has  not  yet  arrived.  He  is  the 
next  in  order. 

President  Hill.  There  was  a  matter  that  I  wanted  to 
bring  before  the  Association  in  some  form,  Mr.  President, 
connected  with  Congressional  legislation.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  just  to  refer  it  to 
this  committee  whose  scope  has  now  been  enlarged.  I  think 
the  Secretary  has  a  communication  that  I  mailed  to  him. 

The  Secretary.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  had  intended 
to  refer  that  communication  to  the  Executive  Committee  at 
its  session  this  afternoon ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
presented  at  this  time  if  President  Hill  wishes. 

President  Hill.  I  think  it  is  simpler  just  to  let  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  without  bringing  it  up  here. 

The  President.  If  that  course  is  satisfactory,  it  will  be 
taken  by  common  consent. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter that  perhaps  might  come  up  very  appropriately  at  this 
time.  Dean  Comstock,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
placed  in  my  hands  some  memoranda  concerning  certain  pro- 
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lessors  froni  the  University  of  Louvain  who  are  available 
for  service  in  this  country.  I  suggest  that  Dean  Comstock 
be  asked  to  speak  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  while  we  are 
waiting  for  Commissioner  Claxton. 

Dean  Comstock.  If  it  is  desired  that  that  matter  be 
l)rought  up  at  this  time,  1  think  it  can  be  very  briefly  dealt 
with. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  at  Princeton  there  was  brought  before  that  meet- 
ing on  the  initiative  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  a  list  of  pro- 
fessors formerly  at  Louvain,  but  now  in  exile,  who  are  avail- 
able for  service  elsewhere,  and  who  desire  to  secure  such 
service.  I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  such  professors,  and  there  is  supplementary  to  it  a 
list  of  their  writings,  and  some  memoranda  concerning  their 
personal  careers.  The  only  purpose  of  bringing  it  before  this 
Association  is  to  suggest  to  the  executive  officers  of  state 
universities  that  here  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  two  things — 
first,  of  obtaining  the  services  of  men  of  a  type  not  ordinarily 
so  readily  obtained ;  second,  of  doing  something  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  humanity. 

These  men  present,  as  we  must  all  feel,  a  most  pitiable 
plight;  and  if  it  shall  be  feasible  in  any  way  to  help  to  ameli- 
orate that  plight,  I  have  no  doubt  the  appeal  will  be  promptly 
responded  to  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  heed  to 
it. 

As  I  stated,  a  list  of  those  professors  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  this  Association ;  and  although  I  have 
no  authority  to  make  a  positive  statement  in  the  matter,  I 
think  lists  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
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Education.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  commend  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  you  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  ameli- 
orate the  situation  here  presented. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  Dean  Comstock  has 
placed  this  list  in  my  hands.  I  should  like  to  be  excused  from 
reading  the  names  of  these  gentlemen ;  but  the  list  will  be 
published,  if  you  so  wish,  in  our  Transactions. 

President  Bryan.  I  think  it  should  be  published  earlier 
than  that,  if  practicable,  so  that  the  universities  might  all 
know  who  these  men  are  and  where  they  could  be  reached. 

The  Secretary.  Do  you  move,  then,  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  prepare  and  send  out  such  a  list? 

President  Bryan.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  that 
motion — that  the  list  of  these  men  may  be  sent  to  the  uni- 
versities at  once. 

President  Duniway.  I  am  informed  that  these  lists 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Secretary.  I  will  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  see  that  our  members  are  supplied,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  all. 

The  President.  I  think  that  will  meet  the  situation 
more  promptly  than   in   any  other  way. 

In  order  to  save  time  we  will  not  wait  longer  for  Com- 
missioner Claxton ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  the  members, 
we  will  take  up  the  second  topic  for  discussion  under  what  is 
called  the  round  table  discussions — namely,  "University  Or- 
ganization," and  the  first  topic  under  that  general  heading  is 
"Share  of  Faculty  in  Administration  and  Government."  by 
President  Bryan. 
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Share  of  Faculty 
in  Administration  and  Government 

BY 

President  William  Lowe  Bryan 

OF 

Indiana  University 

The  question  of  faculty  participation  in  administrative 
alYairs  is  often  discussed  in  connection  with  a  criticism  of 
presidential  autocracy.  I  wish  to  speak  first  in  brief  upon 
this  latter  subject. 

I  have  the  view  that  the  office  of  university  president  is 
in  one  important  respect  like  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Prime  Minister  temporarily  represents  the 
British  people.  When  he  ceases  to  represent  a  majority  of 
their  representatives,  he  resigns.  A  university  president  in 
rare  cases  may  hold  his  office  when  he  no  longer  has  the  sup- 
port of  his  constituency.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  university 
president  must  have  something  approaching  unanimous  sup- 
port from  the  trustees,  faculty,  alumni  and  other  interested 
persons.  Lacking  such  support,  he  ought  to  retire  just  as 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli  would  retire  after  an  adverse  vote  by 
the  House.  If,  instead,  he  fights  to  hold  his  place,  the  fight 
as  a  rule  quickly  ends  in  his  enforced  retirement. 

The  history  of  the  presidency  in  American  colleges  and 
universities  shows  that  the  tenure  of  men  in  that  office  is 
in  fact  very  like  tlie  tenure  of  the  British  Premier  as  regards 
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uncertainty,  and  also  as  regards  brevity.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  secretary,  Miss  Greene,  for  some  statistics  bearing  upon 
this  point.  The  study  was  based  upon  the  group  of  institu- 
tions now  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching — that  group  being  selected  because  it 
is  a  fairly  representative  one.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure 
from  the  standard  biographical  dictionaries  the  facts  desired 
respecting  all  the  past  and  present  presidents  of  those  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  them  have  not  survived  in  the  dictionaries, 
but  the  group  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  whose  biogra])hies 
we  have  is  representative.  Acting  Presidents  are  not 
counted. 

Following  are  the  salient  facts : 
Of  350  past  presidents.     3  served  40  years  or  more. 
Of  350  past  presidents,  20  served  30  years  or  more. 
Of  350  past  presidents,  34  ( 10% )  served  25  years  or  more. 
Of  350  past  presidents,  7^%^   served  15  years  or  less. 
Of  350  past  presidents,  25%  served     4  years  or  less. 
Of  350  past  presidents,  12%  served     2  years  or  less. 
Of  350  past  presidents,     5%  served  1  year    or  less. 

The  average  term  of  service  for  the  350  past  presidents 
was  11 -f-  years. 

The  average  age  of  247  past  presidents  at  death  was 
68-|-  years. 

Of  348  past  presidents,  25%  were  in  office  at  the  age  of 
65  years.  That  is,  75%  of  the  men  could  not  have  passed 
from  the  presidency  to  a  Carnegie  Pension. 

The  average  age  of  65  present  presidents  in  these  insti- 
tutions is  53-|-  years  (1913). 
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The  average  term  of  service  of  65  present  presidents  is 
11+  years,  which  is  the  average  term  of  service  of  the  350 
past  presidents  of  these  institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  statistics  apply  to  a  group  of 
standard  colleges  and  universities  most  of  which  are  non-state 
institutions,  institutions,  therefore,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
free  from  political  interferences.  It  is  to  be  noted  further 
that  most  of  the  350  past  presidents  lived  in  the  peaceful 
former  generations  when  the  American  college  was  still  in 
a  state  of  virtuous  poverty  and  innocency. 

These  facts  show  that  the  college  or  university  presidency 
is  an  extra  hazardous  occupation.  The  average  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, or  university  professor  who  lives  to  sixty-eight  has 
his  living  from  his  occupation  until  his  death,  the  professor 
in  the  group  studied  having  the  option  of  a  pension  after 
sixty-five.  The  average  president  (out  of  247)  dying  at 
sixty-eight  resigns  his  office  at  fifty-six,  receives  no  pension, 
and,  in  most  cases,  will  have  peculiar  difficulty  in  supporting 
himself  by  any  other  occupation  during  the  last  twelve  years- 
of  his  life. 

My  purpose  is  not,  how^ever,  to  solicit  compassion  or  favor 
for  the  men  who  accept  this  hazard.  I  like  to  see  such  a 
man  make  his  fight  and,  when  he  falls,  do  so  as  a  good  soldier. 
\\hat  1  wish  to  show  is  that  taking  the  whole  period  of  our 
history,  the  tenure  of  the  president  is  uncertain  and  brief, 
and  that  if  he  is  a  tyrant  he  is  a  short  lived  tyrant.  Tyrant 
or  not.  he  cannot,  except  in  rare  instances,  maintain  his  place 
against  the  hostile  sentiment  of  faculty,  alumni  and  other 
interested  persons.  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  think  it 
is  inevitable.     I  think  it  is  right.     Gladstone,  even  if  in  the 
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right,  cannot  and  should  not  rule  England  when  the  House  is 
against  him. 

The  situation  in  this  respect  would  be  essentially  the 
same  if  the  office  of  the  president  were  abolished  and  its 
duties  transferred  to  the  faculty  or  to  a  committee  of  the 
faculty.  Whatever  man  or  committee  m,akes  out  the  budget 
by  zvhich  the  money  of  the  university  is  allotted  and  by  which 
file  members  of  the  faculty  and  other  interested  persons  get 
or  do  not  get  what  they  want  will  at  once  inherit  all  the 
troubles  of  the  president,  including  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure. 
That  is  if  a  cabinet  has  the  immediate  responsibility  for  execu- 
tive action,  then  its  tenure  is  hazardous,  and  failing  support  it 
must  resign  and  ought  to  resign. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  much  concerned  about  the  exact 
allotment  of  rights  and  powers  between  president,  trustees, 
faculty,  alumni,  et  cetera.  If  any  of  these  are  shut  away  from 
real  participation  in  university  affairs,  they  are  driven  to 
indifference,  or  to  hostility.  In  such  a  case,  whatever  its  seem- 
ing prosperity,  the  university  is  sick  and  the  sickness  will 
appear  in  every  side  of  its  life.  The  sickness  is  not  cured 
by  any  sort  of  mechanical  organization  of  faculty,  alumni, 
et  cetera.  Still  less  is  the  sickness  cured  by  a  corrupt  organiza- 
tion where  men  conspire  together  in  ignoble  ways  for  per- 
sonal advantage.  The  possibility  of  health  for  the  university 
depends  upon  the  measure  in  which  the  university  men  have 
been  possessed  with  real  regard  for  one  or  another  of  the 
ideals  which  the  university  exists  to  realize.  These  devo- 
tions in  those  who  bear  the  degrees  of  the  university,  or 
who  sit  in  its  academic  chairs,  or  who  accept  the  hazards 
of  the  presidency — these  deep  lying  devotions  are  the  sources 
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of  all  the  organization  that  will  ever  do  any  good  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  Out  of  them  come  the  attack  on  estab- 
lished abuses,  the  march  on  new  enterprises,  the  spirit  of  mag- 
nanimity, the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Autocracy  dies  in  this 
atmosphere.  Likewise  ignoble  conspiracy.  Men  get  together 
at  their  best  and  presently  all  men  see  that  the  university  at  its 
best  has  risen  up  to  render  a  new  and  beneticent  service  to 
societv. 


Following  his  paper,  President  Bryan  added  the  follow- 
ing informal   remarks : 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  two  experiments  which  we  have 
made  in  the  way  of  faculty  participation — one  of  them  not 
very  successful,  the  other  decidedly  more  so. 

Some  years  ago  we  received  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
for  graduate.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dean  of  the  gradu- 
ate school  and  asked  the  graduate  faculty,  through  him,  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  trustees  as  to  the  use  of  this 
money.  My  letter  was  presented  by  the  dean  to  the  gradu- 
ate facultv.  but  after  some  discussion  which  I  did  not  hear 
they  decided  not  to  make  any  recommendation  (except  that 
faculty  salaries  be  raised),  but  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
president  and  board  of  trustees  for  settlement.  On  the 
w-hole,  therefore,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  ex- 
periment.    I  am  not  sorry,  however,  that  it  was  made. 

The  other  experiment  was  a  much  larger  afifair,  and  was, 
in  my  judgment,  distinctly  successful.  Two  years  ago  we 
received   a   large   increase   in   our   income   from  the   Legisla- 
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ture.  Our  mill  tax  was  increased  from  one  cent  to  two  and 
eight-tenths  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  most  im- 
portant problem  that  the  university  had  then  to  meet  was  the 
disposition  of  its  larger  income.  Everyone  connected  with 
the  university  was,  of  course,  deeply  concerned  in  that  prob- 
lem. I  made  up  my  mind,  as  soon  as  the  tax  bill  was  passed, 
that  I  would  ask  the  faculty  for  the  utmost  possible  co- 
operation in  deciding  upon  the  larger  program.  Accordingly, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  faculty  suggesting  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  which  should  study  the  whole  question  of  the 
university  budget.  The  faculty  elected  a  committee  of  ten. 
This  committee  met  a  great  many  times  in  the  course  of  several 
months.  All  the  information  of  every  sort  which  anyone 
could  have  in  studying  the  problem  of  making  up  a  budget 
was  placed  at  their  disposal.  Among  other  things,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  asked  to  report  directly  to  the  com- 
mittee what  their  prospective  wants  were.  The  committee, 
after  several  months  of  study,  made  a  report  to  the  faculty, 
and  this  report  was  finally  brought  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
I  should  say  that  there  were  members  of  the  faculty  who  did 
not  believe  in  this  plan  and  some  who  refused  to  report  to 
the  budget  committee.  Various  other  criticisms  might  be 
made.  The  faculty  itself  did  not  adopt  the  report.  The 
trustees  did  not  adopt  it.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  study  of  the  entire  budget  by  the  committee  was 
very  valuable,  and  in  the  main  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  finally  carried  into  effect.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  experiment  was  justified,  and  if  we  should  at  the  next 
Legislature  receive  another  increase  over  that  we  now  have, 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  again. 
7 
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President  Hill.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  a  question 
of  President  Bryan? 

The  President.     Yes. 

President  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions,  if 
I  may  bo  ])ardoned  for  doing  so.  First,  was  the  president 
himself  a  member  of  this  committee?  Second,  did  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  faculty  at  all? 

President  Brvax.  I  did  not  attend  the  faculty  meet- 
ing to  which  this  matter  was  submitted,  because  I  wished  the 
faculty  be  entirely  free.  I  was  elected  by  the  faculty  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  declined  to  serve,  and  I  did 
not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  I  was  myself  studying  the  problem  all  the  time 
as  hard  as  I  could,  but  I  thought  it  better  under  the  circum- 
stances not  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  did  not  make  an  elaborate  report,  which  w^as  sub- 
mitted to  the  faculty  and  which  was  discussed  by  the  faculty, 
but  which  was  referred  to  the  president  and  board  of  trustees 
without  recommendation.  As  I  say,  however,  the  results 
finally  reached  by  the  president  and  trustees  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  results  reached  by  this  budget  committee. 
Dean  Eigenmann,  who  is  here,  was  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

President  Duniwav.  May  I  also  ask  a  question?  My 
question  may  be  put  in  this  way:  How  much  was  President 
Bryan  in  contact  with  the  members  of  that  committee  and 
discussing  the  problem  with  individuals  while  not  meeting  with 
the  committee? 

President  Bryan.  I  did  not  discuss  the  question  at  all 
with  members  of  the  committee  before  they  made  their  re- 
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port,  because  I  wished  that  they  should  reach  their  own  con- 
clusions without  influence  from  me.  Neither  formally  nor  in- 
formally did  I  try  to  determine  in  any  way  whatever,  or  in 
any  degree  whatever,  the  conclusions  they  should  reach.  I 
was  myself  studying  the  whole  situation,  and  after  the  sub- 
mission of  their  report  we  did  consider  these  questions  to- 
gether, but  not  while  the  committee  w^as  working  at  the  prob- 
lem. 

President  Avres.     Who  appointed  that  committee? 

President  Bryan.  I  asked  the  faculty  to  take  up  the 
whole  matter  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  The  faculty  elected 
the  committee  by  ballot. 

Dean  Guthe.  Was  the  committee  representative  of  all 
factions  of  the  faculty? 

Dean  Eigenmann.     May  I  answer  that  question? 

President  Bryan.     Yes,  sir. 

Dean  Eigenmann.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  all 
of  those  meetings.  In  fact,  1  was  logically  the  chairman  of 
the  first  committee,  and  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  second 
committee  by  the  committee.  The  second  committee  was  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  one  of  the  schools, 
selected  by  the  faculty  of  that  school,  and  a  number — I  do 
not  remember  how  many — of  members  of  the  faculty  in  gen- 
eral ;  really,  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  election  was  by 
secret  ballot.  For  the  representatives  from  the  faculty  at 
large  there  were  open  nominations.  It  required  a  number  of 
ballots  to  elect  all  of  the  members.  There  was  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  committee  should  not  have  been  perfectly  rep- 
resentative, and  it  was  representative. 
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Duriiifj  the  meetings  I  tried  myself  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Bryan  on  one  of  the  matters,  but  1  (Hd  not  succeed  in 
making  contact.     He  would  not  discuss  the  matter  with  me. 

We  had  some  very  vigorous  discussions  in  both  com- 
mittees. The  matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
graduate  school  was  taken  up  by  the  graduate  council  first. 
The  graduate  council  came  to  a  tentative  conclusion  which  I 
confess  did  not  meet  with  my  entire  approval.  The  report  of 
the  council  was  then  taken  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate 
school.  It  was  very  vigorously  discussed.  Motions  flew  as 
thick  as  autumn  leaves.  Unfortunately,  I  had  to  preside. 
The  faculty  was  stampeded  by  one  member  who  moved  to  refer 
the  question  back  to  the  ])resident  and  trustees  to  let  them 
attend  to  their  business.  The  motion  was  not  put  in  those 
words,  but  that  was  the  gist  of  it  and  the  motion  prevailed; 
so  that  that  fund  which  the  president  asked  the  faculty  to  ad- 
minister was   referred  back  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter was  that  the  man  who  was  most  vigorous  in  demanding 
recognition  for  the  faculty  and  a  share  for  the  faculty  in  the 
administration  was  not  present  at  the  faculty  meeting  when 
this  matter  was  discussed. 

Over  the  second  matter  referred  to  the  faculty  we  had 
many  meetings.  Some  of  these  meetings  lasted  until  midnight, 
and  were  very  interesting.  Nobody  went  to  sleep  during  any  of 
them.  There  were  all  sorts  of  views  expressed.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  for  instance,  insisted  that  we  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  increasing  our  salaries,  and  ad- 
journ. We  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty   asking  them   what   they   thought   ought   to   be   done. 
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One  member  suggested  that  we  stop  the  trustees  from  buy- 
ing any  more  land  and  adjourn ;  that  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  was  really  the  president's  business. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  read  the  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man who  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the 
graduate  school.  He  had  been  most  vigorous  in  the  demand 
for  faculty  participation  in  university  administration.  When 
this  committee  was  to  be  elected  he  was  nominated  for  mem- 
bership but  declined  to  run  and  refused  to  have  his  name 
considered.  He  was  present  and  voted  during  the  election 
but  before  the  committee  could  take  any  action  in  reply  to  the 
questionnaire,  he  wrote  the  committee  a  long,  interesting  letter 
telling  them  that  he  was  "agin"  their  government  also. 

The  committee  would  not  have  had  any  trouble  about  com- 
ing to  a  unanimous  conclusion  if  there  had  been  money  enough ; 
but  there  was  not  enough,  stretch  it  as  we  would,  to  cover  all 
of  the  requests  that  came  from  different  departments.  We 
finally  came  to  some  general  conclusions  and  drew  up  a  re- 
port that  I  think  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  were  some  things  that  this  man  or  that  man 
did  not  agree  with.  I  think  I  signed  two  minority  reports 
on  specific  points  as  well  as  the  general  report.  I  was  in- 
terested in  one  of  these  minority  reports  very  particularly,  and 
handed  it  around — it  was  one  of  my  minority  reports — and 
before  we  got  through  all  the  members  but  one  signed  it. 

The  general  and  specific  reports  were  taken  to  one  of  the 
faculty  meetings ;  the  reports  were  all  read,  and  the  discussion 
began.  Again  the  meeting  was  stampeded  by  someone  mov- 
ing that  as  we  were  tired  and  since  there  was  not  time  to  discuss 
all  of  these  things,  we  refer  all  of  the  reports,  majority  and  mi- 
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nority.  to  the  president  and  board  of  trustees.  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  am  telHng  tales  out  of  school  or  not,  but  the  rumor 
came  back  (juietly  that  the  trustees  said:  "If  they  don't 
know  what  tlicy  want  themselves  how  should  we  know?" 

The  thing  that  interested  me  most  was  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  most  vigorous  to  demand  his  right  of  representation, 
who  had  been  nominated  but  declined  to  run,  was  again  absent 
from  the  faculty  meeting.  I  met  him  on  the  way  home,  and 
I  took  him  very  severely  to  task.  He  has  hardly  spoken  to 
me  since.  He  said:  "Well,  I  did  not  know  that  the  report 
was  coming  up  at  this  particular  time."  I  told  him  that  he 
reminded  me  of  the  fire  department  of  a  small  village.  They 
had  a  fire,  a  house  l)urned  and  with  it  an  old  negress.  There 
was  considerable  complaint  about  the  members  of  the  fire 
department  who  replied:  "Well,  we  were  not  expecting  a  fire 
at  this  time." 

I  think  the  difficulties  in  faculty  participation  in  adminis- 
tering are  simply  these :  Professors  are  now  complaining  that 
they  have  too  much  committee  duty,  that  they  have  to  spend 
too  much  time  attending  committee  meetings.  In  consequence 
they  refuse  to  be  continuously  on  the  job  to  attend  meetings, 
to  discuss  things  at  length,  and  then  to  fight  their  views  through 
the  faculty.  No  one  wants  to  give  much  time  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  cooperation  on  short  notice  from  a  large, 
diverse  body  of  people,  especially  professors,  a  professor  be- 
ing as  the  r.ermans  say  "Ein  Mann  der  eine  andere  Meinung 
hat." 

President  Bryan.  Notwithstanding  and  nevertheless, 
I  believe  the  work  of  this  committee  was  very  valuable.  I 
think  it  was  a  very  good  thing  that  these  men  should  study. 
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in  its  length  and  breadth,  the  budget  of  the  university  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  fact  is  that  the  conclusions  which  they  reached 
commended  themselves  to  the  university  as  a  whole,  and  were 
in  substance  adopted. 

President  Jordan.  Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  of  one 
experiment  of  mine  which  has  been,  I  think,  very  successful. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  else  has  ever  tried  it. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  we  arranged  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  have  an  advisory  committee,  advisory  to  the  presi- 
dent. This  committee  was  made  up  of  nine  full  professors 
elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  council ;  that  is,  assistant 
professors  who  had  been  three  years  in  the  university,  and 
all  higher  than  those.  They  served  for  three  years.  Five  of 
them  represented  five  divisions  of  the  university.  The  other 
four  were  chosen  at  large.  This  committee  served  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  president  and  the  faculty.  Every  nomi- 
nation, large  or  small,  every  promotion,  and  every  removal 
goes  before  this  committee,  and  they  state  their  judgment 
on  it  in  full.  It  is  supposed  that  the  president  will  not  push 
anything  that  has  the  opposition  of  the  faculty  in  any  pro- 
nounced degree.  It  is  the  business  of  this  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  the  faculty,  and  not  chosen  by  the  president,  to 
know  what  the  faculty  thinks  on  any  of  these  things. 

When  I  began  selecting,  one  of  the  very  first  appointments 
was  our  professor  of  electrical  engineering.  Our  professor 
of  civil  engineering,  who  was  one  of  our  ablest  men,  knew 
quite  a  number  of  electrical  engineers.  I  looked  up  their 
records  when  I  was  in  the  East,  and  finally  chose  one  not  on 
that  list.  He  did  not  feel  that  that  was  the  best  choice,  and 
so  we  let  him  come  East,  representing  the  advisory  committee ; 
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ami  when  he  got  back  he  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  Pro- 
fessor Ryan  of  Cornell,  who  was  then  appointed. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  this  little  scheme  for  bringing  the 
faculty  in  touch  with  what  the  president  has  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appointments  is  one  of  the  wisest  things  that  can  be 
done,  because  the  professors  cannot  say  that  they  did  not  know 
about  this  thing,  or  that  it  did  not  meet  their  approval.  The 
men  are  chosen  by  them,  the  president  not  voting  or  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  choice,  and  the  choice  has  to  be  one  of 
the  majority  over  all  other  possible  candidates.  Sometimes  it 
took  quite  a  long  time  to  get  such  a  majority,  but  it  has  left  ab- 
solutely no  opportunity  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
of  the  appointments  which  the  president  has  made.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  professor — which  it  sometimes  is — 
the  i:)rocess  becomes  very  much  simpler  if  the  faculty  indorse 
it,  and  it  becomes  a  pretty  wise  course  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent not  to  push  it  if  the  faculty  does  not  indorse  it.  But 
as  this  committee  of  the  faculty  meets  by  itself,  with  nobody 
else  present,  and  keeps  no  records,  the  discussion  is  much  less 
likely  to  promote  difficulty  in  the  faculty  than  it  would  be  in 
a  general  way. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  administrative  plan  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  conjuring  up.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  agree 
with  President  Bryan  that  the  president  must  command  the 
support  of  all  these  various  elements,  and  it  does  not  matter 
very  much  how  he  gets  it.  If  he  does  not  command  it,  the 
tenure  of  his  office,  right  or  wrong,  is  necessarily  short.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  is  right,  unless  he  can  con- 
vince enough  people  that  he  is  right  to  tide  over  the  op- 
position of  those  who  take  the  opposite  view. 
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President  Ellis.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  executive 
work  in  the  institutions  here  represented  will  vary  ahnost  ac- 
cording to  their  number.  A  large  institution  like  that  pre- 
sided over  by  the  gentleman  who  has  last  addressed  us  would 
possibly  require  one  kind  of  administration,  while  a  modest 
institution  like  the  one  with  which  I  am  connected  might  re- 
quire another.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  board  of  trustees  would 
not  be  willing  to  give  over  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of 
departments  to  the  heads  of  other  departments.  In  other 
words,  they  would  prefer  to  reserve  that  right  of  ajDpointment 
to  themselves.  I  take  it  for  granted,  too,  that  if  there  is  the 
proper  relation  existing  between  the  governing  board  and  the 
executive  officer,  the  executive  officer  will  have  the  final  word 
in  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Going  a  little  further,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
head  of  an  institution  to  dictate  the  appointment  of  assistants 
who  are  to  -work  under  the  head  of  a  department.  That  is, 
if  a  man  is  prepared  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry,  and  he  needs  assistance  in  that  department,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  unwise  indeed  if  the  president  should  domi- 
nate that  appointment  without  having  at  least  a  conference 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  In  the  case  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  I  am  connected  I,  as  the  executive,  have  made 
every  appointment  that  has  been  made  there  since  my  ad- 
ministrative term  began  thirteen  years  ago,  and  I  have  never 
had  any  opposition  from  the  board  of  trustees  or  from  the 
faculty.  The  truth  is,  the  faculty  are  just  as  desirous  of  being 
relieved  from  that  duty  as  the  board  is  desirous  that  it 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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The  board,  in  making  appointments,  follows  the  advice 
of  the  executive,  and  when  the  appointments  are  made  they 
are  not  made  with  reference  to  any  faculty  action  whatever. 

In  the  matter  of  the  government  of  the  institution,  there 
again  would  be  a  differentiation  between  the  large  institution 
and  the  small  one.  Our  faculty  members  do  not  care  to  be 
burdened  with  the  details  of  executive  work,  and  they  always 
regard  it  as  a  hardship  when  they  are  called  as  committees  to 
consult  with  the  president  about  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
peculiar  function  and  duty  of  the  executive. 

We  have  lately  decided  upon  this  plan  of  conducting  our 
faculty  meetings :  The  president  of  the  institution,  the  three 
deans,  and  the  registrar,  make  up  what  we  call  an  executive 
committee.  This  committee  will  meet  at  stated  times  and  have 
absolute  control  of  all  the  little  details  of  administration  that 
would  otherwise  come  up  for  faculty  action.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  as  a  body  do  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  these 
details.  Now%  instead  of  having  a  faculty  meeting  in  which 
these  little,  unimportant  matters  come  up  and  take  up  a  lot 
of  time,  the  faculty  meetings  are  held  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  last  about  two  hours ;  and  the  whole  time  of  the  faculty 
meeting  is  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional matters  that  pertain  to  the  administration  of  an 
institution  such  as  ours. 

In  that  way  we  get  all  the  details  worked  out  by  a  small 
body  with  the  president  at  its  head,  and  we  get  the  larger  mat- 
ters considered  by  the  whole  teaching  force  whose  members 
are  brought  together  in  sympathy  for  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects that  are  of  great  interest  to  all.  I  think  the  plan  might 
not  work  in  a  larger  institution ;  but  in  one  where  there  is  a 
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faculty  of  less  than  one  hundred  members,  it  works  out  very 
well,  and  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  members 
themselves. 

.  In  making  out  the  budget  of  our  institution,  we  do  not 
take  the  course  President  Bryan  has  suggested,  although  it 
might  prove  eminently  satisfactory  in  his  case.  The  fact  is — 
let  us  confess  it  right  here — that  there  is  not  one  college  pro- 
fessor out  of  three  that  has  enough  business  sense  to  make  out 
a  budget.  Now,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  statement,  I  will  admit ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  their  business  sense  is  not  comparable  with 
their  ability  to  instruct  a  class  in  the  particular  subjects  in 
which  they  are  proficient.  I  would  go  to  almost  any  business 
man  on  our  board  for  help  in  the  matter  of  making  out  a  bud- 
get for  the  institution  before  I  would  go  to  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, however  efficient  he  might  be  in  directing  the  par- 
ticular work  of  the  department  with  which  he  is  connected. 

Now,  this  is  a  hard  saying,  because  some  of  us  have  been 
professors,  possibly,  before  we  became  executives,  and  we 
would  not  like  to  confess  that  we  are  deficient  now  in  ability 
to  make  out  the  budget;  and  if  we' are  efficient  now  we  would 
not  like  to  confess  that  a  few  years  ago  we  were  inefficient. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  teachers  and  those  devoting 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  education  are  not  business 
people ;  and  one  good,  level-headed  business  man  assisting  the 
executive  in  making  out  that  budget  will  be  worth  all  the  com- 
mittees that  you  can  appoint  from  the  average  faculty  of  which 
I  have  knowledge. 

President  Jordan.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  is  rather  to  teach  the  faculty  how  hard  a  job  the 
president  has,  than  that  they  could  do  it  better. 
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I  assumed  in  wliat  I  said,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  true 
in  every  institution,  that  every  appointment  originates  with 
the  president ;  that  nobody  else  has  any  power  to  throw  any- 
body in — the  board  of  trustees  or  anybody  else — excepting  on 
the  president's  initiative.  The  president  naturally  gets  his  in- 
formation from  proper  sources  within,  but  the  actual  initiative 
should  be  with  him  in  every  institution. 

Dean  Comstock.  May  I  bring  briefly  before  the  As- 
sociation an  experiment  which  is  being  tried  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  running  along  rather  dififerent  lines  from 
any  that  have  been  thus  far  set  forth  ? 

The  organic  act  on  which  our  government  is  based  pre- 
scribes that  the  president  shall  be  the  intermediary  between 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  regents;  and  I  know  of  nobody 
who  would  desire  to  disturb  that  relation.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned.  It  did  occur,  however,  to  our  board 
of  regents,  that  they  would  like  to  supplement  that  relationship 
by  another  one ;  and  at  their  request  the  university  faculty 
selected  a  conference  committee  between  faculty  and  regents. 
There  are  seven  members  of  that  committee  taken  from  the 
board  of  regents,  chosen  by  the  regents.  There  are  fourteen 
members  of  the  committee  selected  from  the  faculty  by  the 
faculty  through  ballot.  These  two  bodies  meet  as  a  joint 
committee  for  the  discussion  of  any  and  all  ])roblems  of  uni- 
versity government  that  either  part  of  the  joint  committee 
may  desire  to  bring  up  for  discussion. 

When  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  the  election  of  members 
of  that  committee  by  the  faculty,  it  was  decided  at  the  outset 
that  the  members  should  not  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the 
older  members  of  the   faculty.     It  was  decided  that  the  in- 
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structors  should  be  represented  by  at  least  one  member  upon 
that  committee,  that  the  assistant  professors  should  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  member,  and  so  on  throughout,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  leeway,  however,  so  that  there  may  be  two 
or  three  instructors  or  there  may  be  only  one ;  there  may  be 
two  or  three  deans  on  that  committee,  there  may  be  only 
one,   etc. 

I  designated  this  committee  as  an  experiment.  It  is  too 
early,  as  yet,  to  say  what  the  outcome  of  it  may  be.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  about  two  years,  and  has  held  infrequent 
meetings ;  but  those  meetings,  I  think,  have  been  productive  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  benefit  at  least  to  sentiment  inside 
the  university.  Whether  or  not  they  have  modified  action 
within  the  university  is  quite  a  different  question,  and  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
result  in  action;  if  it  produces  better  sentiment  it  is  quite  a 
sufiicient  reason  for  perpetuating  it. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  as  to  the  regents'  view  of  the 
success  of  that  committee ;  but  I  know  that  in  the  faculty  of 
the  university  there  would  be  pronounced  regret  if  it  were  to 
be  abolished,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  regents 
consider  it  a  desirable  adjunct  of  the  university,  and  that  it 
will  be  continued  for  at  least  some  time  to  come.  Election 
to  it  is  looked  up  on  as  an  honor  in  the  faculty,  and  I  have 
heard  no  suggestions  that  service  upon  it  was  regarded  as  un- 
duly burdensome  by  either  regents  or  faculty  members.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  committee  never  reports  as  a  com- 
mittee to  the  bodies  it  represents.  The  regent  members  re- 
port to  the  regents,  the  faculty  members  to  the  faculty  the  re- 
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suit  of  conference  with  the  recommendations  to  their  respective 
hodies  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  President.  Perhaps  wc  will  have  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  topic  under  the  same  general  head  of  "University  Or- 
ganization." The  phrase  of  the  larger  question  "Office  Force," 
was  lo  be  discussed  by  President  James,  who  is  prevented  from 
being  here:  l)ut  a  representative  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Dean  Kinlcy,  will  speak  on  that  topic. 

(Before  discussing  the  topic  assigned  him.  Dean  Kinley 
reverted  to  the  subject  then  being  considered). 

Dean  Kinley.  It  is  true  that  if  you  take  any  group  of  a 
faculty  at  large,  ordinarily,  and  set  them  to  an  unusual  task, 
they  will  very  likely  make  a  mess  of  it ;  but  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  a  committee  chosen  from  this  group  or  any  committee 
chosen  from  a  group  of  business  men.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  faculty  to  assume  that  they 
know  all  about  these  things,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in 
everything. 

The  matter  that  causes  me  more  regret  than  anything  else 
in  this  whole  contest  about  participation  in  administration  is 
this :  Men  go  on  the  faculty  to  teach  and  investigate  and 
publish.  If  they  are  all  the  time  clamoring  for  more  participa- 
tion in  administration  and  for  recognition  in  administration 
they  are  bound  to  neglect  the  other  things.  I  think  this  spread- 
ing of  the  faculty  participation  in  administration  is  leading  to 
a  neglect  of  the  more  important  work  for  which  our  faculties 
exist,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  research  and  teach- 
ing have  suftered  by  the  spread  of  this  demand  for  participa- 
tion in  administrative  work. 
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I,  for  one,  speaking  as  a  faculty  man,  am  tired  of  having 
to  do  so  much  of  it,  and  I  would  be  mighty  glad  if  I  could  find 
some  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  lot  that  I  have.  I  think  that 
feeling  is  spreading,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  much  more  com- 
mon than  a  great  many  people  think.  At  any  rate,  however, 
we  are  paying  a  high  price  in  scholarship  and  teaching,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  widespread  participation  in  mere  executive 
work  by  so  many  members  of  our  faculties. 

Pardon  me  for  speaking  frankly,  but  I  am  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  fowl,  and  do  not  know  just  where  I  am  administra- 
tively and  educationally ;  so  I  feel  that  I  can  talk  from  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  speak  on 
this  topic  until  I  was  sitting  here  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I 
would  not  have  consented  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  I  had 
seen  something  of  the  lack  of  j^roper  equipment  in  the  office 
of  some  presidents  as  I  think  an  office  ought  to  be  organized. 


The  President's  Office  Force 

BY 

Dean  David  Kinley 

OF  THE 

University  of  Illinois 

Dean  Kinley.  Of  course  the  office  force  of  a  president 
should  depend  on  what  the  president  has  to  do.  There 
is  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  president  that 
has    little    to    do    wnth    the    university.     Some    of    the    presi- 
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dents,  1  lake  it.  lincl  so  much  of  that  that  they  cannot  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  university  work,  and  are  glad  to  have  com- 
mittees. Others  do  so  much  of  the  inside  work  that  they  can- 
not do  what  they  would  like  to  do  and  what  perhaps  they  ought 
to  do  of  what  I  will  call  the  outside  work.  I  will  assume, 
however,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  duties  that  fall  to  you 
gentlemen — university  inside  work  and  university  outside 
work.  You  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  your  univer- 
sity, whether  you  manage  it  directly  or  through  committees. 
You  ought  to  have  the  information  gathered,  digested,  and  put 
before  you  so  that  you  can  master  it  readily  with  a  minimum 
of  time,  and  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  about  your  own  or- 
ganization and  its  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  you  ought 
to  be  ready  and  on  tap  at  any  moment  to  make  an  address  at 
any  end  of  the  country.  You  ought  to  be  ready,  if  you  ever 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a  college  professor,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  at  any  rate,  to  retain  a  sufficiently  close  connection 
with  your  old  specialty  to  be  able  to  talk  in  some  sort  of  fash- 
ion on  it ;  and  of  course  you  have  all  sorts  of  things  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  new  public  school  buildings, 
and,  if  you  are  in  a  state  university,  possibly  in  connection 
with  inauguration  of  governors  and  people  of  that  ilk.  What 
kind  of  an  organization  would  I  give  you  if  you  were  to  ask 
me  for  an  organization  to  fulfill  all  of  these  conditions? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  give  you  a  confidential  private 
secretary — not  a  man  that  you  can  get  for  $1500  a  year,  but  a 
man  that  will  command  the  respect  of  anybody  in  your  faculty ; 
a  man  in  whose  discretion  and  tact  you  can  have  confidence, 
to  whom  you  can  entrust  any  of  the  secrets  of  your  office. 
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and  whose  judgment  you  can  trust  in  matters  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  act  in  your  absence. 

In  the  second  place,  the  president  should  have  an  office 
assistant  whose  duties  should  be  miscellaneous.  He  will  say 
the  sweet  thing  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  when  you  cannot  see 
the  people  that  come  to  see  you,  and  he  will  keep  things  going. 
He  will  oil  the  machinery.  He  will  see  that  the  steam  is  kept 
at  the  proper  pressure  in  the  office,  and  that  things  run 
smoothly.  He  will  be,  as  they  say  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
the  "official  introducer."  Of  course  unless  you  get  officially 
introduced  by  him  you  are  likely  to  get  into  difficulties.  It  is 
his  business  to  act  in  the  miscellaneous  capacity  of  keeping 
things  going,  and  getting  miscellaneous  information,  and  act- 
ing, in  short,  as  a  kind  of  general  go-between  between  the 
president's  office  and  the  outside  world. 

In  the  third  place,  of  course,  there  ought  to  be  a  messen- 
ger attached  to  the  office  exclusively,  if  the  institution  is  large 
enough  to  command  the  services  of  one  exclusively ;  but  in 
any  case  there  ought  to  be  a  messenger  whose  services  are 
available  for  the  president,  because  there  are  multitudes  of 
times  when  you  do  not  want  to  use  the  telephone  and  when 
you  have  to  get  things  to  and  fro  across  the  campus. 

I  would  provide,  also,  an  assistant  whom  perhaps  some 
of  you  would  not  know  just  what  to  do  with  ;  but  if  I  were 
organizing  an  office  a  priori  for  the  president  of  our  univer- 
sity, at  any  rate,  I  would  provide  what  I  would  call  a  statistical 
clerk,  a  man  who  could  get  all  the  data  about  the  university 
and  about  other  universities.  We  ought  to  be  getting  com- 
parative statistics  so  that  we  may  see  where  this  institution 
and  that  institution  is  conserving  its  strength,  and  in  what 
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direction  it  is  extending;  its  efforts.  We  ought  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  statistical  information  about  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dents among  departments.  We  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  what  is  going  on  in  foreign  universities.  We 
know  something  about  German  universities,  perhaps,  some- 
thing about  the  French  and  English  universities,  but  there  are 
lots  of  institutions  scattered  over  the  world  that  we  do  not 
know  anything  about. 

Every  president  ought  to  have  somebody  who  can  give 
him  tlie  kind  of  information  that  will  enable  him  to  form  com- 
parative judgments  of  an  educational  character  along  those 
lines.  For  that  reason  I  say  that  I  would  have  a  statistical 
clerk.  He  can  do  a  great  many  other  things,  of  course,  about 
the  student  life.  The  ordinary  university  statistics  that  you 
are  likely  to  get  every  five  years  or  three  years  or  whatever  it 
may  be : — lots  of  things  of  that  kind  would  suggest  themselves 
to  you  if  you  had  such  an  individual  around. 

Again,  you  have  requests  for  information  from  the  State 
Administration.  The  Governor  sends  over  and  says :  "I  want 
bills  under  the  following  ten  subjects  prepared  so  that  they 
can  go  in  as  administration  bills." 

The  various  departments — the  insurance  department,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  one  or  another — want  a  little  help 
from  us  in  that  way,  and  we  are  all  the  time  making  reports. 

Aside  from  the  internal  educational  statistics,  the  inter- 
university  statistics,  and  the  general  educational  statistics  that 
one  wants  to  gather,  there  is  this  sort  of  work  in  state  uni- 
versities. The  endowed  universities  of  course  probably  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  All  of  this,  if  properly  or- 
ganized, would  be  of  very  great  public  service.     I  do  not  know 
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any  university  president's  office  that  has  been  organized  with 
such  a  clerk,  but  there  ought  to  be  one  even  if  he  has  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  matters  as  I  last  mentioned. 

Then  of  course  I  need  not  mention  the  clerical  force. 
That  ought  to  be  adequate.  I  cannot  get  along  with  one  stenog- 
rapher, and  therefore  I  know  that  you  cannot.  There  ought 
to  be  at  least  two  permanently  on  the  job,  with  access  to  what- 
ever more  may  be  necessary.  That  is  a  detail  which  I  need 
not  elaborate  on. 

As  I  say,  to  resume,  the  private  secretary,  the  general 
office  helper,  the  messenger,  the  statistical  secretary  or  clerk, 
an  adequate  amount  of  clerical  help  and  messengers  ought  all 
to  be  provided.  I  think,  perhaps,  if  each  one  of  you  had  that, 
you  might  do   something  that   would  amount  to   something. 


President  Ellis.     Who  has  charge  of  the  advertising? 

Dean  Kinley.  That  is  a  function  that  is  differently 
distributed,  I  find,  at  different  institutions.  There  might  very 
well  be  a  publicity  agent  in  the  President's  office,  but  with  us 
it  is  distributed.  Therefore  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  con- 
nection. 

President  Currell.  I  notice  that  in  all  the  remarks  he 
made,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  used  the  masculine 
pronoun. 

Dean  Kinley.  That  is  because  I  come  from  a  co-edu- 
cational institution,  and  we  take  the  equivalence  for  granted. 

The  President.     The  next  sub-topic  under  this  general 
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head  of  "The  President's  Office"  is  "Center  of  University  Or- 
ganization and  Activity,"  by  President  Ilutchins. 

President  Hutchins.  Mr.  President  and  members  of 
the  Association  :  T  wish  first  to  say  tliat  1  desire  an  official, 
certified  copy  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Dean.  I  wish  to 
present  it  to  my  board  of  regents  as  the  proi)er  basis  for  fix- 
ing up  a  president's  office. 


The  President's  Office 
Center  of  University  Organization  and  Activity 

BY 

President  Harry  Burns  Hutchins 

OF  THE 

University  of  Michigan 

To  what  extent  should  the  president's  office  be  the  center 
of  university  organization  and  activity?  This,  if  I  interpret  the 
program  correctly,  is  the  question  that  I  am  expected  briefly 
to  discuss.  Although  knowing  in  a  general  way  the  spirit 
and  content  of  the  recent  criticisms  upon  university  organiza- 
tion and  government  in  this  country  and  particularly  upon  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  presidential  office  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  exercised,  I  had  not  until  recently,  and  by 
way  of  preparation  for  this  discussion,  given  the  principal 
papers  upon  the  subject  a  careful  reading.  Before  this  read- 
ing, I  had  supi)osed  that  our  college  and  university  presidents. 
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while  necessarily  possessed  of  considerable  authority,  were, 
as  a  rule,  regarded  as  fair-minded  men,  reasonable  and  sym- 
pathetic in  their  attitude  toward  the  members  of  their  faculties ; 
that,  while  they  might  make  mistakes  (who  does  not?),  they 
ordinarily  performed  the  functions  of  the  office  with  at  least  a 
moderate  degree  of  intelligence,  exercising  usually  fairly  good 
judgment,  and  that  they  performed  them  with  a  strict  regard 
for  the  rights  of  those  to  be  affected  by  their  acts.  I  had  the 
impression  that  these  men  were  generally  recognized  as 
executing  a  trust  that  had  been  wisely  committed  to  their 
charge,  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  something  worth  while 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  It  was  with  some  surprise, 
therefore,  that  I  read  that  "the  college  presidency  is  a  des- 
potism untempered  by  assassination ;"  that  a  college  president 
is  "ex-ofificio  a  liar  and  a  coward ;"  that  "the  trouble  in  the  case 
of  the  university  president  is  that  he  is  not  a  leader  but  a  boss  ;" 
that  "the  time  of  the  president  is  largely  occupied  with  trying 
to  correct  or  to  explain  the  mistakes  he  has  made,  and  the  time 
of  the  professor  is  too  much  taken  up  with  trying  to  dissuade 
the  president  from  doing  unwise  things  or  in  making  the 
best  of  them  after  they  have  been  done."  In  the  course  of  my 
reading,  I  ran  upon  this :  "Sometimes  the  board  of  trustees 
eats  the  president,  sometimes  the  president  eats  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  both  always  eat  the  faculty."  A  recent  article 
suggests  that  "it  might  be  an  advantage  if  the  statutes  of  a 
university  provided  for  leave  of  absence  for  the  president, 
so  often  as  he  liked,  on  double  salary,"  a  provision  that  some 
of  us  would,  at  times,  I  am  sure,  most  heartily  endorse. 

Were   it  necessary,  many  more  quotations   of   a   similar 
nature  might  be  added.     It  is  quite  apparent  that  those  given 
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are  gross  exaggerations  and  for  that  reason  not  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  But  they  are  parts  of  articles  that  through- 
out manifest  a  distinct  hostihty  to  the  presidential  office  and 
that  in  some  cases  are  based  upon  letters  from  members  of 
faculties  that  show  a  s])irit  of  discontent  with  present  ad- 
ministrative conditions  that  is  more  than  local.  Although  the 
radical  changes  in  university  organization  and  administration 
advocated  by  some  of  these  critics,  will  never  probably  secure 
general  recognition,  and  while  the  office  of  president  will  un- 
doubtedly be  continued  indefinitely  upon  substantially  its  pres- 
ent basis,  yet  in  a  discussion  of  the  poweas  and  functions  of 
that  office,  one  should  take  into  account  this  spirit  of  discon- 
tent. Some  of  it,  a  small  part,  in  my  judgment,  is  well- 
founded  and  should  challenge  attention,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering a  remedy ;  most  of  it  is  without  substantial  basis  in 
fact  and  would  doubtless  exist  whatever  the  system  of  or- 
ganization and  administration.  But  the  real  defects,  I  am 
persuaded,  could  be  overcome  without  radical  changes  in  the 
present  machinery.  Indeed,  a  careful  examination  and  study 
of  the  entire  situation  would  show,  I  am  sure,  that  the  so- 
called  presidential  autocracy,  about  which  so  much  is  said 
and  written,  is  very  much  less  in  reality  than  in  form. 

In  the  suggestions  that  I  make  in  regard  to  university  or- 
ganization and  activity,  I  have  in  mind  principally  the  state 
university,  the  situation  of  the  large  endowed  university  being, 
however,  in  many  respects  similar.  Although  a  different 
method  of  choosing  a  president  from  that  ordinarily  followed, 
might,  in  my  judgment,  well  be  adopted,  a  method  that  would 
give  to  the  members  of  the  different  faculties  at  least  advisory 
authority  in  the  matter  of  selection,  yet  any  substantial  cur- 
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tailing  of  presidential  authority  would,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  effective  and  vigorous  administration,  undoubtedly  be  un- 
desirable. Decreased  business  and  educational  efficiency  would 
probably  be  the  result.  Headship  here,  not  in  form  simply 
but  in  reality,  is  a  necessity.  Initiative  and  leadership  in  a 
large  way  are  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  absence  of  cen- 
tralized authority.  And  initiative  and  leadership,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  carefully  considered  and  well-defined  policy,  are 
quite  as  essential  for  results  in  the  educational  as  in  the  busi- 
ness field.  Not  that  authority  should  be  without  limit  or  arbi- 
trarily exercised  without  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
others.  The  university  president  who  assumes  the  role  of 
dictator  will  soon  be  made  to  realize  his  mistake.  Large  au- 
thority is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  presidential  office,  but  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  that 
authority  is  sure  to  result  in  friction  and  opposition  of  a  most 
serious  kind.  In  this  country  democracy  is  the  all-pervading 
principle,  and  in  any  organization  that  touches  the  public,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  must  be  respected.  Yet  democracy 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  headship,  of  leadership,  of  defined 
centralized  authority  sufficiently  broad  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view.  The  whole  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that,  as  a  rule,  the  university  president  of 
today,  while  necessarily  having  large  powers  and  the  free- 
dom to  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  does  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
office  in  an  autocratic,  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  manner ;  that 
he  realizes  fully  that  with  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal 
the  best  results  can  be  obtained,  not  by  imperious  orders  but 
by  conference  and  suggestions ;  that  he  seeks  to  lead,  not  to 
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drive;  that  he  welcomes  information  and  advice  from  any  who 
will  l)e  aii'ected  by  his  decisions  and  acts  ;  and  that  the  rea- 
sons for  his  conclusions  are  fully  and  freely  given  to  those 
whose  interests  entitle  them  to  the  information.  That  the 
foregoing  is  the  constant  attitude  of  the  majority  of  univer- 
sity presidents  today  would.  I  am  confident,  be  the  general 
consensus  of  university  opinion,  if  obtained,  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  recent  articles  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  need  not  be  suggested  that  the  office  of  the  univer- 
sity jiresident  is  naturally  and  necessarily  the  center  of  numer- 
ous and  varied  interests  and  activities.  The  president  him- 
self is  the  official  head  of  a  great  business  and  educational  cor- 
poration and  as  such  should  have  powers  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  imposed.  To  tie  his  hands  by  limiting  his 
authority  to  the  extent  that  some  of  his  critics  would  have  it 
limited,  and  by  imposing  numerous  restrictions  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  his  judgnjent  within  the  designated  field  of  his 
activity,  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  certainly  so  from  the 
purely  business  point  of  view.  You  can't  expect  substantial 
results  in  the  business  field  without  unhampered  centralized 
executive  authority,  vigorously  and  wisely  exercised.  The 
business  corporation  that  is  successful,  invests  its  executive 
head  with  large  discretionary  powers.  It  holds  him  respon- 
sible for  results,  but  gives  him  ample  authority.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  university,  from  the  point  of  view  of  effectiveness,  par- 
ticularly on  the  business  side,  those  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement (and  the  president  is  held  to  be  largely  so)  should 
have  a  generous  degree  of  freedom  in  the  direction  of  its  af- 
fairs. I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  contended  by 
some  that  the  importance  of  the  business  side  in  university 
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organization  and  management  is  overemphasized,  or  of  the 
claim  that  the  modern  enthusiasm  for  business  methods 
and  economic  efficiency  has  so  permeated  the  entire  life  of  the 
university  that  it  is  no  longer  the  home  of  independent  schol- 
ars. "The  president,"  says  one  writer,  "is  appointed  not  to 
elevate  the  institution  as  an  educational  power,  but  to  make  it 
a  big  thing."  Another  writes,  "When  the  wisdom  of  letting  a 
man  lord  it  over  an  aggregate  of  employees  instead  of  con- 
ferring with  a  company  of  scholars  is  questioned,  the  answer 
is  the  efficiency  with  which  the  autocrat  can  get  things  done." 
In  another  article  it  is  declared  with  assurance  that  "no  single 
thing  has  resulted  in  more  harm  to  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  past  quarter-century  than  the  steady  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  presidential  office  and  the  modeling  of  university 
administration  upon  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the  factory  and 
the  department  store."  Such  critics  apparently  fail  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  modern  university  is  from  one  point  of  view 
essentially  a  great  business  concern ;  that  it  is  a  tremendously 
expensive  institution ;  that  to  meet  the  numerous  and  varied 
demands  upon  it,  the  application  of  modern  business  methods 
and  efficiency  tests  all  along  the  line  is  a  constant  necessity ; 
they  forget  that  scholars  have  many  and  pressing  needs  that 
only  business  efficiency  can  supply ;  forget  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  administration  is  the  securing  of  necessary 
funds  to  meet  these  needs  and  that  another  and  gravely  dif- 
ficult one  is  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  funds  so  that  the  larg- 
est possible  amount  of  good  may  be  realized  from  their  ex- 
penditure. 

The  foregoing  is  general.     If  this  discussion  is  to  be  of 
practical  value,  the  relation  of  the  president  to  university  busi- 
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ness  and  university  management  must  be  considered  somewhat 
in  detail.  And  first  I  beg  to  challenge  attention  to  the  purely- 
business  side  of  the  office. 

While  every  large  university  necessarily  maintains  a  fully 
ecjuipiied  business  department  that  is  immediately  responsible 
for  the  business  details  of  the  institution,  yet  its  financial 
policy,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  should  be,  and  usually  is,  de- 
termined and  directed  by  the  president,  acting  with  the  gov- 
erning board.  The  formal  authorization  of  a  policy  must,  of 
course,  be  by  the  governing  board.  1)ut  the  immediate  adviser 
of  the  board,  particularly  as  to  the  use  of  the  income,  should  be 
the  president.  And  he  ordinarily  acts  as  such.  If  adequately 
equipped  for  his  office  and  if  informed  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  should  be,  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  various 
departments,  he,  better  than  any  other  official,  can  secure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  funds.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
plan  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  But  when  I 
suggest  that  the  president  should  be  the  immediate  adviser  of 
the  board  as  to  the  use  of  the  university  income  and  as  to  the 
general  financial  policy  of  the  institution,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  in  any  way  countenancing  an  autocratic,  arbitrary  or 
dictatorial  attitude  on  his  part.  Such  an  attitude  would  not 
only  destroy  his  influence  with  those  having  the  ultimate  de- 
cision, but  it  would  also  excite  serious  faculty  antagonism;  it 
would  be  fatal  in  its  consequences.  The  wise  executive  will 
always  maintain  with  his  governing  board,  whether  by  virtue 
of  his  office  he  be  a  member  of  it  or  not,  the  attitude  of  an  ad- 
viser and  not  that  of  a  dictator ;  he  will  seek  to  persuade  and 
lead  rather  than  to  drive ;  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  facts 
necessary  for  their  information  and  as  a  basis  for  his  advice, 
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are  always  forthcoming.  These  he  will  secure  through  hear- 
ings and  conferences  at  which  the  needs  of  different  depart- 
ments and  sub-departments  are  fully  ascertained.  I  am  very 
sure  that  university  presidents,  as  a  rule,  seek  and  welcome 
and  profit  by  the  testimony  and  advice  of  faculty  represent- 
atives and  members  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  univer- 
sity funds  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  salaries 
and  promotions.  The  method  followed  is  probably  different 
in  different  universities,  but  the  same  end,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  sought  in  practically  all,  namely,  ample  opportunity  to  those 
interested  to  be  heard  either  personally  or  through  represent- 
atives and  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  facts  bearing  in 
any  way  upon  the  situation,  in  order  that  a  wise  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  funds  may  be  made. 

Doubtless  there  are  better  schemes,  but  it  will  not  be 
thought  inappropriate,  I  trust,  if  I  refer  briefly  by  way  of  il- 
lustration to  the  plan  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. There  all  requests  for  the  yearly  budget  are  in  the  first 
instance,  after  conference  with  associates  and  subordinates, 
determined  upon,  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  communication  to 
the  regents,  by  the  head  of  the  sub-department.  The  sheets 
are  then  passed  to  the  dean  of  the  department,  who,  in  most 
cases,  has  been  consulted  in  advance  in  regard  to  requests  that 
should  be  made,  and  his  opinion  is  endorsed  thereon.  The 
sheets  are  then  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity. Here  copies  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  president 
and  the  different  members  of  the  board  of  regents.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  requests  and  suggestions  by  these 
officials,  hearings  are  held  by  the  different  departmental  com- 
mittees of  the  board.     The  president  of  the  university  and  the 
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dean  of  the  department  concerned  are  present  at  these  hear- 
ings for  advisory  purposes,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  is  given 
to  all  interested  to  show  the  reasons  for  the  request  that  they 
have  made.  Requests  are  never  denied  without  a  hearing  for, 
and  ample  opportunity  for  a  complete  showing  by  all  con- 
cerned. The  conclusions  of  the  different  departmental  com- 
mittees are  then  reviewed  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board,  aided  in  their  work  by  the  president,  the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  various  requests  granted 
by  ilie  departmental  committees  can  safely  be  allowed  to  stand, 
the  finance  committee  always  having  in  mind  in  reaching  its 
conclusions,  the  amount  of  the  income  and  its  equitable  dis- 
tribution. Changes  by  this  committee  are  only  made  after 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  departments  or  sub- 
departments  that  would  be  affected  thereby.  The  conclusions 
of  the  finance  committee  go  to  the  full  board  for  confirmation. 
Here  further  changes  may  be  made  and  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  are  made.  \Miile  the  deans  and  the  president  act  at 
these  hearings  only  in  an  advisory  capacity,  it  is  natural  and 
proper  that  the  advice  of  the  deans  in  regard  to  their  re- 
spective departments  and  of  the  president  in  regard  to  the 
general  policy  of  distribution  should  have  great  weight  with 
the  members  of  the  governing  board. 

Whatever  the  system  followed,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  presidential  office  necessarily  and  properly  assumes  a  large 
share  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  university  income.  That  duties  in 
this  regard  are.  as  a  rule,  conscientiously  performed  and  that 
the  rights  of  all  interested  are  very  generally  recognized  and 
carefully  guarded,  I  am  fully  pursuaded.     For  work  of  this 
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kind,  there  must  be  a  central  authority.  To  delegate  it  to 
faculties  would  result  in  endless  confusion  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  securing  of  funds,  as  well  as  in  their  distribution 
and  use,  the  presidential  office  must  have  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part.  In  the  state  university,  this  office  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  center  of  activity,  when  an  appeal  to  the  state  legis- 
lature is  to  be  made.  The  president,  although  working  with  the 
governing  board  and  under  its  authority,  must  bear  a  large 
amount  of  the  responsibility  whenever  the  state  legislature  is  to 
be  asked  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  university.  It  is  he  who  must 
advise  the  board  as  to  pressing  needs.  This  he  will  do,  if 
wise,  only  after  full  conferences  and  a  careful  understanding 
with  the  heads  of  different  departments  and  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Ordinarily  it  is  the  president's 
duty  to  prepare  the  case  of  the  university  and  to  present  it 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  committees.  For  all  this  work 
there  must  be  a  leader,  and  the  logical  leader  is  the  president. 
To  turn  a  faculty  loose  upon  a  state  Legislature  would  be  un- 
pardonable folly.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  predict  results.  Even  to  commit  to  a  faculty  the  prob- 
lem of  formulating,  and,  through  a  committee,  of  conducting 
a  legislative  campaign,  would  probably  result  in  failure. 
Members  of  faculties  are  not  ordinarily  fitted  either  by  train- 
ing or  experience  for  that  sort  of  work.  It  is  properly  the 
work  of  the  president  and  the  governing  board.  Furthermore, 
under  present,  and  probably  under  future,  conditions,  the  presi- 
dential office  in  state  universities  must  become  more  and  more 
an  active  center  for  the  securing  of  funds  from  private  sources. 
While  the  states  very  generally  are,  and  doubtless  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be.  generous  in  appropriating  public  moneys  for  higher 
education,  still  there  are  times  and  always  will  be  times  when, 
if  the  state  university  is  to  compete  with  the  endowed  univer- 
sity, or  to  sustain  the  rank  in  the  different  university  fields  de- 
manded by  modern  scholarship,  state  generosity  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  i)rivate  benefaction.  There  is  no  good  reason 
whv  the  state  university  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  the 
privately  endowed  university,  and  to  make  it  so  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  state  university  president  of  today. 

The  office  of  the  president  of  the  state  university  should 
be  the  center  of  university  organization  and  activity  that  has 
in  view  the  bringing  of  the  institution  into  closer  touch  with 
the  people.  Movements  of  this  kind  have,  during  recent  years, 
as  we  all  know,  been  numerous  and  varied.  Within  proper 
limits  they  should  be  encouraged.  The  people  who  support 
the  universities,  are  demanding  direct  university  service.  Their 
attitude  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  the  demand  should  be  met 
whenever  it  is  general  and  the  service  asked  is  of  university 
grade  and  can  be  more  economically  and  efficiently  rendered 
by  the  university  than  by  any  other  state  instrumentality.  The 
development  of  work  along  this  line  ordinarily  calls  for  the 
organization  and  carrying  on  of  a  separate  and  distinct  de- 
partment. Though  in  form  independent,  this  department 
should  be  in  close  touch  with,  and  receive  general 
directions  from,  the  presidential  office.  The  president  is  ordi- 
narily in  close  touch  with  the  people  of  the  state.  He  should 
know  what  the  people  need  in  the  way  of  direct  service  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  university  is  able  to,  and  should,  meet 
the  demand.  Moreover,  he  is  in  a  position  to  ascertain  whether 
the  demand  is  a  real  and  general  one  or  whether  it  arises  from 
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the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  a  few.  He  better  than  any  other 
university  official  can  so  regulate  the  scheme  of  service  and  its 
extent  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will  come  of  it  both 
to  the  university  and  to  the  people  of  the  state.  In  substantially 
the  same  field  is  the  organized  work  among  the  alumni  and 
former  students  of  the  university.  While  the  details  of  or- 
ganization may  be,  and  usually  are,  committed  to  a  central  as- 
sociation, the  presidential  office,  particularly  in  the  state  uni- 
versity, very  properly  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  usually 
shares  with  the  alumni  secretary  a  large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  on  the  purely  educational  side, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  presidential  office  are 
numerous  and  varied.  In  a  general  way,  the  office  on  this 
side  is  necessarily  the  center  of  university  organization  and  ac- 
tivity. But  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  office  should  ar- 
bitrarily dominate  in  all  things  under  the  head  of  university  or- 
ganization and  activity.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  it  should  neces- 
sarily originate  everything  under  that  head.  The  wise  presi- 
dent will  always  welcome  suggestions  from  those  serving  with 
him,  even  from  the  humblest  instructor.  He  will  never  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  right  to  originate  every  progressive  move- 
ment, nor  will  he  claim  the  credit  of  a  movement  that  has 
originated  with  another.  He  will  always  willingly  act  with 
others :  he  will  encourage  activity  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all.  When  I  say  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  presi- 
dential office  is,  on  the  educational  side,  necessarily  the  center 
of  university  organization  and  activity,  I  mean  that  the  of- 
fice should  have  a  part,  and  that  at  times  it  should  have  a  lead- 
ing part,  in  movements  under  this  head  ;  that  it  should  always 
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have  a  jxirt,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  approving,  but  that  it 
should  never  exercise  its  authority  to  the  extent  of  arbritrary 
domination.  Here  the  president  may  well  be  a  leader,  but  he 
should  never,  simi)ly  by  means  of  his  authority,  control  de- 
cisions. If  the  majority  is  against  him,  he  should  gracefully 
\ield.  The  lime  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  a  consideration 
of  the  numerous  matters  that  naturally  fall  under  this  part  of 
the  subject.  1  must  confine  myself  to  the  foregoing  general 
suggestions  and  to  a  brief  examination  of  a  single  matter, 
namely,  the  selection  and  recommendation  to  the  governing 
board  of  members  of  the  teaching  stafif.  To  what  extent  and 
how  should  this  be  done  by  the  presidential  office? 

That  large  authority  in  this  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
president,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  legislation,  is  the  general 
attitude  of  governing  boards.  And  it  is  probably  wise  that  the 
office  should  have  in  a  large  degree  discretion  in  this  matter. 
To  build  uj)  the  university  as  a  teaching  and  investigating 
center,  is  the  duty  of  the  president.  For  weakness  and  inef- 
ficiency in  any  department  he  will  surely  be  held  responsible. 
It  is  only  right  that  his  authority  in  this  field  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  responsibility.  He  should  always  be  in  a 
position  to  strengthen  the  institution  by  being  able  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  strong  men  and  the  retirement,  under 
proper  and  humane  conditions,  of  the  inefficient.  But  while 
the  president  should  have  large  powers  in  this  regard,  and 
while  all  appointments  should  have  his  approval,  his  authority 
should  be  exercised  wisely  and  only  after  full  consultation 
with,  and  advice  from,  those  whose  studies  and  experience 
enable  them  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  candidates. 
In  the  university  with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  the  presi- 
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dent  would  never  think  of  recommending  a  person  for  appoint- 
ment who  was  not  the  choice  of  the  dean  of  the  department 
concerned  and  of  a  majority  or  more  of  the  heads  of  alHed 
sub-departments.  In  that  university  all  appointments,  except- 
ing those  of  the  grade  of  instructor  or  of  a  lower  grade,  are 
made  the  subject  of  conferences  between  the  president,  the 
dean  of  the  department  concerned  and  faculty  members  whose 
subjects  lead  them  to  have  a  specal  interest;  and  no  recom- 
mendation is  made  until  an  agreement  at  least  by  a  substantial 
majority,  has  been  reached.  This  procedure  is  not  in  accord* 
ance  with  a  statutory  requirement  but  has  become  established 
by  common  consent.  Doubtless  a  similar  procedure  is  to  be 
found  in  most  universities.  Indeed,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  claim  of  presidential  domination  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  without  substantial  foundation  in  fact.  It  may  be 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  general  practice  of  making 
nominations  only  after  full  conference  and  practical  agree- 
ment with  the  professors  in  the  department  or  allied  depart- 
ments concerned,  should  be  put  into  statutory  form  and  be- 
come a  matter  of  faculty  right. 


The  President.  The  next  number  on  the  program  is 
"University  Finances,"  the  first  topic,  "Limits  to  Financial 
Income  and  the  Mill  Tax  as  a  ]\Ieans  of  Revenue,"  by  Presi- 
dent Patterson. 
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University  Finances 

Limits  to  Financial  Income  and  the  Mill  Tax 
as  a  Means  of  Revenue 

BY 

President  Emeritus  James  Kennedy  Patterson 

OF  THE 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Association :  I  hesitate  to  come  before  you  this  afternoon 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  I  have  not  had  time  for  suf- 
ficient preparation,  to  collate  statistics  and  to  present  any- 
thing to  this  Association  either  in  the  way  of  instruction  or 
of  entertainment.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Secretary,  Doctor  Benton,  asking  me  to  partici- 
pate in  a  round  table  discussion.  Unfortunately  the  telegram 
was  so  badly  punctuated  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  was  meant. 

The  Secretary.     I  did  not  punctuate  it.  Dr.  Patterson. 

President  Patterson.  That  feature  of  it  was  due  not 
to  Doctor  Benton,  but  to  the  official  in  the  telegraph  office. 
I  did  not  fully  understand  the  import  of  what  I  was  asked 
to  do  until  some  time  afterwards,  when  I  received  a  personal 
letter  from  Doctor  Benton.  In  the  second  place,  as  you  dis- 
cover, my  voice  is  in  no  condition  to  speak.  I  have  been  suf- 
fering from  an  affection  of  the  throat  for  the  last  two  months. 
Hence  I  appeal  to  your  indulgence  during  the  few  minutes 
that  I  shall  stand  upon  the  floor. 
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Money,  income,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  university  activity. 
Without  money  it  is  impossible  to  organize ;  without  adequate 
income  it  is  impossible  to  project  the  work  of  the  year  and 
the  work  of  the  semester  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  give  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  what  you  are  supposed  to  get  from  the  common- 
wealth. 

There  are  three  or  four  possible  sources  of  income.  One 
is  derived  from  tuition  fees.  Few  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  country  depend  now  to  any  large  extent  upon 
that  source.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  I 
believe,  gets  the  bulk  of  its  income  from  its  tuition  fees.  I 
know  of  no  other  institution  in  America  which  depends  so 
largely  upon  income  from  tuition,  or  which  is  so  successful 
in  getting  adequate  income  from  that  source. 

Another  is  private  endowment.  The  older,  famous  in- 
stitutions of  the  country — Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  and 
Princeton — known  as  private  institutions,  depend  very  largely 
upon  income  from  endowments  contributed  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present.  They  have  a  long  line  of  alumni  behind  them 
— hundreds,  thousands — many  of  whom  have  achieved  sub- 
stantial wealth,  many  of  whom  have  become  millionaires,  many 
of  whom  are  intensely  interested  in  the  success  of  the  uni- 
versity whence  they  took  their  degrees,  many  of  them  proud 
of  the  reputation  which  their  university  has,  and  in  which 
they  share.  In  the  older  states  of  the  American  Union  these 
alumni  largely  predominate,  and  these  men  of  wealth  have 
contributed  and  are  contributing  very  largely  of  the  wealth 
which  they  have  accumulated  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  uni- 
versities whence  they  got  their  education.  Within  my  recol- 
lection  Harvard   has   increased   its   income   from   endowment 
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funds  more  than  tenfold.  Princeton  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. Princeton  has  not  been  so  long  in  the  field,  but  Prince- 
ton is  getting  from  year  to  year  substantial  increments  in 
the  way  of  endowment  that  largely  increase  her  income.  The 
Columbia  University,  one  of  the  wealthiest  institutions  in 
the  country,  owes  its  magnificent  income  very  largely  to  the 
endowment  which  it  got  from  the  British  Crown  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  was  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  island 
of  ^Manhattan,  and  these  have  so  largely  increased  in  value 
that  the  income  thence  derived  has  increased  from  year  to 
year  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  not  only  from  that  source, 
but  they  are  getting  millions  upon  millions  each  decennium 
from  the  wealthy  alumni  who  owe  their  education  to  the  mag- 
nificent institution  represented  now  under  the  name  of  Colum- 
bia University,  but  which  achieved  its  reputation,  the  reputa- 
tion upon  which  it  stands,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  under 
Anthon  and  Drisler  and  their  collaborators. 

Cornell  University  has  already  received  some  substantial 
benefactions  in  the  way  of  contributions  of  that  sort.  At  the 
outset  Ezra  Cornell,  with  princely  munificence,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  success  of  Cornell  University.  Leland  Stanford, 
in  the  West,  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  private  bene- 
faction, and  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  its  income  is  derived 
from  the  large  fund  that  was  left  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
university. 

For  the  state  universities,  the  majority  of  which  have 
been  in  existence  not  more  than  half  a  century — very  few 
of  them,  indeed,  exceeding  forty  years — sources  of  income 
of  this  character  are  very  meager.  They  came  into  the  field 
comparatively   late.     They   depended   upon    state   beneficence 
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and  upon  the  liberality  of  the  general  Government  for  their 
original  endowment.  I  believe  that  the  bill  passed  in  1862 
under  the  auspices  of  Senator  Morrill  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  was  built  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  of  learn- 
ing now  known  as  state  universities.  Originally  the  benefac- 
tion was  in  the  shape  of  endowments  mainly  for  agricultural 
and  mechanical  education,  but  the  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college  in  the  majority  of  instances  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  have  grown  up  all  these  great  university  institutions. 
To  that  the  great  universities  of  Ohio  and  of  Illinois  and  of 
Minnesota,  and  of  Nebraska,  and  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  New 
York,  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  bulking  largely  to  the 
front,  owe  their  original  existence. 

Very  few  of  these  have  received  private  benefactions  of 
any  consequence.  That  is  due  to  two  reasons.  One  is  that 
they  are  maintained  and  fostered  by  the  state,  the  respective 
states  in  which  they  are  established,  and  the  generality  of 
the  public  look  to  the  states  for  their  maintenance.  They  are 
regarded  as  state  institutions.  Again,  their  alumni  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  large  i.i  number,  nor  have  they  become  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  during  the  few  years  that  these  universities 
have  been  in  existence,  to  contribute  very  largely  of  their 
individual  fortunes  to  the  ui)building  of  the  institutions  where 
they  were  educated.  By  and  by,  however — within  the  next 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years — all  of  these  state  institutions  will 
be  largely  recruited  in  their  endowments  and  in  their  income 
from  the  private  benefactions  that  will  be  given  to  them  by 
their  grateful  alumni  who  have  accumulated  large  bodies  of 
wealth. 
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There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  state  endows  its 
institutions.  One  is  known  as  the  mill  tax,  and  another  is 
annual  or  biennial  appropriations  by  the  respective  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  in  which  these  institutions  are  established. 
I  believe  that  the  question  prominently  before  the  house  just 
now,  and  which  was  expected  to  be  brought  out  more  particu- 
larly in  this  discussion,  relates  to  the  limitations  of  the  mill 
tax. 

The  mill  tax  is  a  good  thing.  I  believe  that  a  large 
number  of  the  states  originally  made  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institutions  known  as  state  institutions  through 
the  mill  tax.  The  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
Kentucky,  gave  for  this  purpose  about  thirty  years  ago  one- 
twentieth  of  a  mill.  That  yielded  a  very  moderate  income. 
Indeed,  all  the  institutions  known  as  state  institutions  were 
at  that  period  institutions  of  very  moderate  scope  and  char- 
acter. The  large  extent  to  which  they  have  developed  was 
not  then  anticipated.  1  suppose  not  one  in  a  hundred  antici- 
pated the  immense  growth,  the  expansion,  the  prodigious  in- 
fluence which  these  institutions  would  exercise  and  which 
they  have  attained  today. 

The  twentieth  of  a  mill  added  very  materially  to  the 
scant  income  which  we  got  from  the  benefaction  of  1862 ; 
but  it  was  sufificient  at  that  time  to  enable  us  to  discharge 
the  obligations  that  we  \vere  expected  to  fulfill  by  the  com- 
monwealth. That  mill  tax  has  remained  from  that  day  to 
this.  The  twentieth  of  a  mill  still  continues  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  income  of  the  institution.  It  has  trebled  within 
that  period,  show'ing  that  the  material  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth  have  increased  threefold   since    1880.     I    suppose 
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that  the  resources  of  your  respective  commonwealths  have 
also  increased  in  corresponding  proportion,  so  that  the  meager 
income  which  perhaps  you  got  originally  from  the  mill  tax 
has  doubled  and  trebled  and  quadrupled,  and  perhaps 
quintupled,  within  that  period.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  beyond  all  precedent.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  seventy  years  ago,  when  there  were  not  three 
millionaires  in  America.  You  could  count  them  all  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and  have  something  to  spare.  Stephen 
Girard  had  gone  to  his  rest  some  years  before  that ;  John 
Jacob  Astor  was  still  living,  and  outside  of  the  Astor  family 
I  do  not  know  of  any  millionaire  who  was  then  in  existence 
in  America.  Now  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  There  are  not  less  than  two  thousand  of  them 
in  the  State  of  New  York  today ;  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
within  the  city  of  New  York.  They  are  thick  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  iron  kings,  with  Mr.  Carnegie  at  their  head,  have  become 
millionaires  upon  millionaires  within  the  precincts  of  their  city 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
East  and  all  over  the  Middle  States.  There  are  but  few  of 
them — I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  any — in  my  state. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  one  or  two,  but  I  find  that  when  a 
man  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire,  away  up  in  fifteen 
and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  when  his  estate  comes  to  be 
looked  into  after  his  death  it  is  found  that  it  shrinks  very 
materially,  and  the  man  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth  fifteen 
or  twenty  millions  comes  down  to  the  more  modest  figure  of 
three  and  four  and  five  millions. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
millionaires  in  the  country.     As  their  wealth  grows,  the  tax- 
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able  wealth  of  the  commonwealth  grows,  though  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  wealth  and  fortunes  of  the  million- 
aires. Somehow  or  other,  they  very  often  manage  to  escape 
the  taxation  that  ought  to  be  levied  upon  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  utilities  and  public  service ;  they  do  not 
contribute,  as  a  body,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wealth 
that  they  hold.  Still,  the  wealth  of  these  respective  com- 
munities is  growing.  Seventy  years  ago  there  were  not  ten 
billions  of  wealth  in  the  whole  United  States  of  America. 
Now  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  billions.  The  ability 
of  the  public  of  the  respective  commonwealths  in  which  these 
institutions  are  established  to  maintain  them,  and  to  main- 
tain them  reputably,  has  increased  in  corresponding  degree. 
I  believe  that  the  mill  tax  is  a  good  thing  because  it  pro- 
vides a  substantial  nucleus  around  which  other  state  legis- 
lative appropriations  may  be  made.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  fixed  amount — relatively  a  fixed  quantity.  It  is  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  political  or  legislative  exigencies  and 
caprices.  It  is  a  constant  quantity  upon  which  you  may 
reckon.  Hence  it  affords  a  substantial  nucleus  around  which 
may  aggregate  the  several  increments  that  come  to  it  from 
other  sources.  That  is  the  case,  I  know,  in  our  common- 
wealth. Thirty- four  years  ago  the  income  from  the  mill  tax 
was  all  we  had :  but  subsequently  we  got  one  appropriation 
after  another,  and  one  appropriation  after  another,  until  now 
the  proceeds  of  the  mill  tax  amount  to  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  institution.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  the  institutions  which 
you  represent.  But  these  institutions  are  growing  so  rapidly 
that    the   mill    tax    is   not    sufficiently   elastic   to   provide    for 
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their  necessities,  and  hence  it  follows  that  appropriations 
must  be  made  from  time  to  time — annual,  biennial,  contingent, 
perpetual,  as  the  case  may  be — and  that  these,  added  to  the  in- 
come accruing  from  the  mill  tax,  provide  from  year  to  year 
and  from  time  to  time  an  adequate  income  to  meet  your 
necessities. 

Now,  the  public  is  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  regard  to 
education.  The  American  pubHc  has  expansive  ideas.  They 
believe  themselves  in  a  certain  sense  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
They  believe  themselves  in  a  certain  sense  the  greatest  na- 
tion upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  is  true.  They  be- 
lieve that  they  are  going  on  from  less  to  greater  until  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  end  will  be.  The 
present  Emperor  of  Germany  believes  that  the  Germans  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Well,  that  may  be.  And  he  believes 
that  he  is  the  divinely  appointed  guide  to  carry  the  German 
nation  to  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  provided  for  it. 
Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  this  much  is  certain ;  that  on 
the  Western  Continent,  m  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  is  already  in  existence  the  foundation  of  the  greatest 
nation  that  has  ever  been  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  prob- 
ably ever  will  be ;  and  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  in  the  family  of  nations.  That  being 
so,  they  are  justly  proud  of  anything  that  will  develop,  any- 
thing that  will  tend  to  build  up,  anything  that  will  carry 
forward  the  great  American  idea  which  will  enable  them  to 
reach  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  provided  for  them. 

I  think,  then,  that  we  need  have  no  apprehension  about 
the  disposition  of  these  several  states  that  make  up  the  Ameri- 
can Union  to  sujjport  the  institutions  established  within  their 
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midst,  not  in  a  niggardly  spirit,  but  in  a  broad  and  liberal  and 
expansive  spirit.  I  believe  that  they  will  rise  to  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion  whenever  money  is  demanded.  But  there  are 
two  conditions  upon  which  they  will  give  money.  One  is  that 
it  shall  be  judiciously  expended,  and  the  other  is  that  it 
shall  be  economically  expended.  And  when  these  two  condi- 
tions are  met,  you  may  trust  to  any  legislature  in  America, 
any  legislature  in  any  state  of  the  Union,  to  come  up  man- 
fully and  liberally  and  generausly  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  giving  them  credit  and  eclat  and  dignity 
and  reputation  throughout  the  American  nation  and  through- 
out the  world. 


The  President.  The  other  sub-topic  under  the  general 
head  of  "University  Finances"  is  "Improvement  in  Business 
Administration,"  to  be  discussed  by  President  Thompson. 

University  Finances 
Improvement  in  Business  Administration 

BY 

President  William  Oxley  Thompson 

OF 

Ohio  State  University 

President  Thompson.  After  the  very  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  general  question  of  university  administration 
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by  President  Hutchins,  I  think  it  entirely  appropriate  that  I 
should  descend  to  a  few  particulars  based  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience ;  for  in  these  round-table  discussions,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  we  endeavor  to  illuminate  the  subject  by  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  the  others  in  our  Association. 

The  business  administration  of  the  modern  university 
has  grown  to  be  what  it  is  simply  because  the  university  has 
grown  to  be  what  it  is.  It  has  come  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  from  the  simple  method  of  the  smaller  institu- 
tion to  the  necessarily  more  comprehensive  method  of  the 
larger  institution.  It  has  been  with  some  difficulty  that  those 
of  us  long  in  office  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  ought  to 
adjust  our  ideas  to  new  conditions,  and  that  institutions  are 
sometimes  suffering  from  the  lack  of  adjustability  in  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  business  affairs.  Recently  I  underwent 
an  overhauling  myself  with  the  trustees  and  other  persons 
about  the  university,  in  an  internal  study  of  our  own  business 
situation,  and  I  may  say  that  we  have,  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness administration,  done  a  few  things. 

First,  we  have  clearly  outlined  before  ourselves  what  the 
physical  ])lant  is — or  the  physical  division,  if  you  want  to  use 
that  expression :  second,  the  educational  division. 

Chancellor  Strong.  May  I  ask.  President  Thompson, 
what  you  mean  by  "physical  division  ?" 

President  Thompson.  I  will  come  to  that  just  a  little 
bit  later. 

We  have  those  two  divisions,  the  physical  plant  on  one 
side  and  the  educational  plant  or  division  on  the  other.  Now, 
the  physical  plant,  with  us,  covers  in  general  the  care  of  the 
grounds,  the  buildings  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  the  power 
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plant,  the  utilization  of  these  buildings,  and  other  subordinate 
questions  that  I  shall  discuss  a  little  later  on. 

The  plan  was  to  get  under  the  conception  of  the  physical 
plant  a  business  organization  that  would  concern  itself  with 
things  that  could  be  done  by  men  other  than  teachers.  So  the 
power  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  expert  en- 
gineer, and  all  the  subordinate  employees  that  are  thereabout. 
The  physical  plant  has  two  main  divisions  itself.  One  we 
call  that  of  operation  and  maintenance ;  the  other  we  call  that 
of  construction.  Now,  next  to  the  president  there  stands  the 
business  manger  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  is 
immediately  and  directly  responsible  to  the  president,  as  the 
president  himself  is  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Associated  with 
the  business  manager  and  secretary  are  two  ofificials  that  re- 
port immediately  and  directly  to  him.  One  is  the  university 
architect,  who  has  charge  of  the  division  of  construction;  the 
other  is  the  chief  engineer,  who  has  general  charge  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Now,  the  cabinet,  as  we  call  it,  which  we  have,  is  composed 
of  the  president,  the  business  manager,  the  university  archi- 
tect, and  the  chief  engineer — reserving  our  opportunity  al- 
ways to  call  in  others  who  may  give  us  information.  These 
cabinet  meetings  are  held  daily  by  every  one  except  the  presi- 
dent, and  he  is  called  in  occasionally  through  the  week.  This 
cabinet  furnishes  all  the  projects  upon  which  the  university 
enters.  For  example,  in  the  division  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, after  an  inspection  of  the  plant  written  reports  are 
made  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  care  of  the  buildings. 
In  certain  of  the  buildings  exteriors  are  to  be  painted,  inter- 
iors  are  to  be  changed,   improved,   remodeled,   painted,   and 
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what-not.  The  condition  of  the  power  plant  is  reported  upon 
by  the  person  that  we  call  the  master  mechanic,  who  is  im- 
mediately and  directly  in  charge,  and  spends  the  daylight 
hours  always  in  the  plant.  This  cabinet,  you  see,  is  a  small 
committee  that  has  charge  of  what  we  call  the  physical  plant 
itself.  The  division  of  construction  is  the  university  archi- 
tect, together  with  his  office  force;  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
who  has  charge  when  a  building  is  being  constructed,  super- 
vising it  and  looking  over  the  completing  of  the  contract  and 
the  filling  of  the  specifications;  then  there  is  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  grounds,  as  he  is  called,  because  he  has 
charge  of  certain  other  functions  that  go  on  the  outside.  The 
clerical  force  I  need  not  refer  to.  That  division,  the  architect's 
division,  not  only  provides  the  plans  and  specifications  for  all 
new  construction  in  the  way  of  new  buildings,  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  cabinet,  the  architect  provides  us  with  the  j^lans  and 
specifications  and  estimates  of  cost,  and  all  that,  as  to  any  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  any  way,  repairs  to  buildings, 
changes  in  buildings,  or  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  campus  improvement. 

Now,  to  speak  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  physical  plant 
a  little :  The  power  plant,  in  my  conception,  is  analogous  to 
tlie  heart  in  a  human  being.  Its  action  and  power  and  force 
must  be  kept  steady  and  even,  otherwise  the  body  collapses. 
It  is  at  the  center  of  things,  where  you  are  manufacturing 
your  heat  and  your  light,  your  transmission  of  energy,  and 
whatever  else  goes  under  that  division.  From  this  power  plant 
go  out  all  your  currents  of  hot  water  and  steam  and  other 
forces  that  are  making  the  plant  effective.  It  has  seemed  to 
us,  therefore,  that  at  the  very  heart  of  the  university  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  we  shoukl  have  stich  an  administration  of  its 
affairs  as  will  see  that  there  is  no  break-down,  no  loss  of  time, 
no  loss  of  energy,  no  lack  of  efficiency. 

Now,  our  problem  there,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of 
getting  efificiency  for  the  money  we  are  jnitting  into  this  plant 
and  into  these  men  that  are  oi)erating  this  plant  We  hold 
this  master  mechanic  at  the  power  house  personally  responsible 
for  everything  that  is  done  or  not  done  in  these  places.  This 
chief  engineer  has  for  one  of  his  subdivisions  the  force  of 
janitors,  with  a  supervising  janitor.  With  33  buildings  used 
for  instruction — not  to  speak  of  those  used  for  residence  or 
other  purposes,  all  of  which  come  under  his  jurisdiction — you 
will  readily  understand  that  each  one  must  have  at  least  one 
janitor,  and  some  of  them  three,  because  some  of  them  are 
operated  twenty-four  hours  a  day ;  the  chemistry  building,  for 
mstance,  for  prudential  reasons.  There  is  a  force  of  janitors 
there  whose  work  has  to  be  supervised  and  directed,  and  this 
man  finds  his  business  in  the  inspection  of  all  the  buildings 
every  day,  and  the  inspection  of  all  the  conditions  under  which 
these  men  are  working.  The  time  was  when  it  w'as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  professor  who  was  in  charge  of  the  buildings  to 
see  that  this  was  so-and-so.  W^e  relieved  him  of  that.  We 
said  to  him,  "You  are  too  expensive  to  be  a  janitor.  If  you 
have  a  complaint,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  it  consideration, 
and  locate  the  responsibility  for  the  complaint  if  it  is  well 
sustained."  In  other  words,  the  operation  of  that  plant  is 
put  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  division  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  we  hold  them  responsible ;  and  a  complaint 
lodged  with  me,  or  with  the  secretary  of  the  board,  wherever 
it  may  be  lodged,  will  immediately  go  to  the  person  personally 
and  directly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  those  buildings 
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and  for  the  service  of  those  janitors.  It  is  so,  indeed,  with  any 
lack  of  courtesy,  or  any  lack  of  efficiency,  or  any  loss  of  any 
other  factor  in  a  janitor's  work ;  a  complaint  from  any  source 
will  immediately  be  taken  up  in  this  direct  line.  So  the  presi- 
dent has  every  day  and  at  any  time  an  opportunity  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  administration.  I 
chanced  to  be  walking  over  the  campus  the  other  day,  and  I 
saw  something  that  to  me  seemed  out  of  place ;  and  it  just 
happened  that  within  the  next  half  hour  I  was  sitting  with  the 
secretary,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  observed  so-and-so." 
It  happened  that  he  had  been  ill  for  a  day,  and  did  not  know  of 
this ;  but  before  the  day  was  over  he  reported  to  me  that  that 
condition  had  been  improved,  and  in  fact  the  offense  entirely 
removed.  Any  one  coming  into  the  plant  knows  exactly  where 
to  go  to  locate  the  man,  just  as  well  as  I  should  know  where 
to  go  to  find  the  man  teaching  German  or  Physics. 

The  efficiency  of  the  power  plant,  it  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore,-in  a  growing  institution,  is  the  first  point  of  attack  in 
making  the  plant  do  the  thing  it  is  intended  to  do. 

The  care  of  the  grounds  was  for  years  a  source  of  serious 
criticism.  I  think  it  always  is  in  a  small  college,  and  is  very 
aot  to  be  in  a  growing  institution,  because  the  need  for  money 
is  so  continuous  and  so  excessive  as  compared  with  the  actual 
income,  and  the  disorder  of  progress  that  arises  when  you 
are  constructing  buildings  is  so  evident  and  so  inevitable 
that  there  is  always  a  ground  for  just  complaint  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  campus  and  the  general  condition  about  build- 
ings. A  growing  institution  is  nearly  always  subject  to  some 
just  criticism  from  that  point  of  view,  until  you  know  the 
reason  why  things  are  as  they  are.  So  the  care  of  the  grounds 
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has  been  given  considerable  attention,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  greatly  improved  con- 
ditions and  greatly  improved  the  state  of  mind  of  both  faculty, 
student,  and  alumnus. 

The  next  i)robleni  is  the  utilization  of  the  buildings,  in 
order  to  talk  about  the  business  administration  of  them.  I 
found  that  after  some  years'  experience  a  constant  demand  for 
buildings  and  for  space,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth. 
I  found  not  infrequently  that  the  assumption  was  that  a  build- 
ing was  completely  occupied ;  so  I  set  to  work  the  division  of 
operation  and  maintenance  to  check  up  the  use  of  the  rooms, 
and  I  found  a  wide  disagreement  between  the  representations 
made  to  me  and  the  disclosures  made  by  the  inspectors.  A 
schedule  had  been  made  up  by  the  faculty,  and  I  said,  "This 
is  a  mistake."  Now  we  have  a  person  directly  responsible  to 
the  president  for  the  schedule.  That  one  individual  is  located 
in  the  registrar's  office  and  every  building  is  assigned  just 
as  every  section  of  students  is  assigned.  A  professor  has  no 
more  to  say  about  the  buildings  than  the  janitor  has,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  Under  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  these  buildings  are  to  be  utilized  for  educational  pur- 
poses. So  the  schedule  now  is  made  and  the  rooms  are  as- 
signed, and  we  aim  then  to  keep  every  room  on  the  campus,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  occupied  to  the  last  minute,  having  in  con- 
sideration always  the  convenience  of  the  student,  the  conve- 
nience of  the  teacher,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  that  is 
pursued ;  so  that  the  professor  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
condition  of  the  room  in  which  he  is  teaching  than  you  and 
I  have  to  do  with  the  condition  of  this  room  in  which  we  are 
enjoying  ourselves  these  days. 
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President  Hutchins.  Will  it  disturb  you,  President 
Thompson,  if  I  ask  a  question? 

President  Thompson.     Not  at  all,  sir. 

President  Hutchins.  What  is  your  plan  about  the  use 
of  laboratory  buildings?  Take  the  chemistry  building,  for 
example.  The  laboratories  ordinarily  are  used  during  seven 
hours  a  day;  we  will  say  the  afternoon.  That  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case.  The  students  using  the  laboratory  have  their 
own  recitations,  mostly.  Have  you  attacked  that  problem  ?  In 
other  words,  have  you  solved  the  problem  so  that  each  labor- 
atory can  be  used  throughout  the  day? 

President  Thompson.  We  are  solving  it,  we  think.  That 
is  to  say,  we  are  putting  laboratories  in  the  morning  and  our 
shops  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  little 
struggle  with  that,  as  a  question  of  business  administration. 
We  had  to  do  that  upon  the  authority  of  the  trustees  rather 
than  upon  the  authority  of  the  faculty.  Some  of  the  faculty 
said,  "I  won't  teach  at  8  o'clock,"  or  "I  won't  have  a  class  at 
this  hour."  Well,  we  found  it  impossible  with  the  rapidlv 
growing  student  body,  to  make  provision  for  these  students 
without  utilizing  the  day,  and  we  finally  got  the  faculty  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  they  would  start  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  run  continuously  to  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  counting  off 
the  noon  hour. 

President  Hutchins.  But  drawing  students  from  dif- 
ferent departments  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  have  you 
evolved  a  scheme  whereby  the  chemical  laboratory  can  be  used 
all  day,  and  so  accommodate  a  good  many  different  depart- 
ments ? 
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President  Thompson.  Not  all  day,  but  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  We  have  a  section  running  in  the  morning. 
Our  chemical  laboratory  is  open  in  the  mornings,  and  we  are 
running  on  Saturday  morning. 

President  Hutchins.  How  do  you  manage  in  regard 
to  the  apparatus  belonging  to  different  students  ?  Our  chemi- 
cal people  claim  to  me  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  use  the 
laboratory  for  many  different  classes  of  students,  because 
they  have  their  apparatus  that  has  been  assigned  to  them  or 
that  belongs  to  them,  and  they  have  to  have  some  place  for  it. 
Has  that  phase  of  the  problem  come  up  with  you? 

President  Thompson.  Our  so-called  freshman  chemical 
laboratory,  for  example,  was  planned  for  seven  hundred.  We 
are  now  using  more  than  a  thousand,  but  we  have  with  every 
space  a  locker  which  makes  provision  for  four  students.  There 
are  four  divisions  in  it ;  so  that  there  is  that  limit.  We  can 
only  use  that  space  for  four  different  students,  because  each 
student  has  his  kit,  as  we  call  it,  or  his  outfit. 

President  Hutchins.     That  is  it ;  yes. 

President  Thompson.  So  that  limits  it  to  four.  If  we 
had  a  larger  space  for  our  laboratory,  as  we  hope  to  have,  we 
could  add  fifty  per  cent  to  that  and  increase  the  efficiency.  I 
think  that  our  chemistry  laboratory  is  on  the  whole  an  ef- 
ficient organization.  We  found  the  same  problem  in  our  shops 
to  some  degree. 

We  find  that  in  connection  with  these  rooms  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  a  little  unpleasant  authority.  There  is  a 
sense  of  private  ownership.  A  professor  goes  to  a  room  in 
which  he  has  a  class,  and  he  does  not  like  anybody  else  to 
occupy  his  room.     Our  trustees  have  had  to  publish  to  the 
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faculty  that  these  rooms  are  not  private.  So  the  highest  de- 
gree of  utiHzation  of  the  teaching  space  and  the  laboratory 
space  is  a  university  duty,  first  and  foremost,  and  we  have  tried 
to  put  that  principle  in  practice ;  and  in  operating  that  principle 
we  have  run  against,  of  course,  some  of  the  inconveniences,  not 
to  say  the  prejudices,  of  persons  involved,  and  we  have  had  to 
set  those  aside. 

President  Swain.  How  many  sections  of  your  chemistry 
do  you  get  in  one  day? 

President  Thompson.  We  have  never  gotten  more  than 
three  in  one  day ;  ordinarily  two,  because  there  is  a  little  time 
necessary  with  a  chemistry  laboratory,  for  the  reason  that  a 
chemistry  laboratory  is  usually  badly  ventilated.  We  do  not 
regard  it  as  wise  to  run  a  chemistry  laboratory  continuously. 
In  doing  that  you  have  got  to  increase  your  laboratory  assis- 
tance ;  it  involves  men  rather  than  space  and  territory. 

Well,  as  I  say,  this  question  of  the  utilization  of  space  and 
buildings  became  a  business  question  rather  than  a  teacher's 
question,  and  we  found  that  it  was  approaching  solution  just 
as  soon  as  we  could  put  that  over  to  the  business  side  rather 
than  the  educational  side.  Just  so  long  as  you  let  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  buildings  be  determined  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
convenience  of  the  teacher,  you  will  find  that  your  administra- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  defective.  That  is  purely  a  business 
and  not  a  sentimental  question,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  the  growth 
of  our  own  experience,  because  our  student  body  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  our  space  has  increased,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  do  that  or  fall  aside. 

Now,  aside  from  these  questions,  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  we  have  had  a  few  things  that  we 
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liavc  had  to  deal  with.  One  was  the  original  cost  of  a  build- 
ing when  constructed.  We  never  have  had  expensive  build- 
ings. The  library,  which  cost  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  and  some  hundred  dollars  out  of  an  appropriation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  was  the  only  really  expen- 
sive building  ever  put  upon  the  campus.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  substantially  the  limit.  So  we  have  been 
forced  to  get  space  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  money.  Many 
of  the  buildings  cost  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  eight-five, 
ninety,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in  one  instance  a 
hundred  and  ten.  That  question  of  original  cost  and  utiliza- 
tion of  it  has  been  with  us  a  very  serious  and  often  times 
troublesome  problem. 

The  location  of  these  buildings  and  the  question  of  their 
maintenance  and  the  provision  for  the  heating  and  lighting  has 
been  a  business  question  that  we  have  had  to  study,  because 
our  campus  is  quite  large,  and  the  tendency  was  to  spread  the 
buildings,  and  the  original  plan  did  spread  these  buiklings 
more,  in  my  judgment,  than  was  wise  in  the  grouping  of  de- 
partments. Now  they  are  getting  a  little  light  upon  the  kind 
of  cooperation  to  which  President  Hutchins  has  referred. 
The  university  architect  came  in  with  his  plans  for  a  building 
for  agricultural  engineering,  let  us  say — with  his  plans  and 
early  drawings  all  made.  They  were  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  I  held  them  up,  and  came  back  with  certain  sugges- 
tions about  grouping  of  departments  in  the  buildings  and  cer- 
tain enlargement  elsewhere.  Strange  to  say,  every  suggestion 
I  made  was  taken  back  to  the  departments  and  api)roved,  and 
the  whole  plan  changed,  because  he  believed  he  got  a  greater 
efficiency  in  the  departments  interested.     That  question  of  the 
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efficiency  of  a  building  is  put  up  to  the  university  architect  as 
the  test  of  his  efficiency  and  his  fitness  for  the  position,  just 
as  much  as  the  efficiency  of  a  class  in  physics  is  put  up  to  the 
department  of  physics  as  a  test  of  that  department  as  a  uni- 
versity activity.  So  the  business  administration  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  improved  by  the  definite  location  of  authority 
and  the  definite  location  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
University  upon  men  who  are  supposed  to  give  their  time  and 
attention  to  these  specific  things. 

Now,  in  this  matter  we  have  undertaken  to  define,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  the  functions  of  the  faculty  and  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  president  and  of  other  officials. 
The  board  of  trustees  is,  of  course,  the  first  and  final  author- 
ity in  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  president  is  the  one  per- 
son who  represents  to  them  the  budget  and  the  budget  condi- 
tions and  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  better  definition  of  our  places  and  our  duties  has 
served  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  material  plant. 

Now,  to  take  up  the  other  side  of  it,  the  educational 
division.  Here,  of  course,  the  faculty  and  the  trustees  are 
firm,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  the  physical  plant  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  we  may  term  the  edu- 
cational side.  The  faculty,  as  a  faculty,  is  not  interested  in 
the  building  for  horticulture  and  forestry,  but  the  departments 
of  horticulture  and  forestry  are  immediately  interested.  So 
the  problem  of  constructing  a  building  for  horticulture  and 
forestry  started,  with  our  initiation,  through  these  depart- 
ments. Conferences  were  held,  and  we  gave  them  the  full  op- 
portunity to  express  their  needs ;  and,  having  expressed  their 
needs,  it  is  the  business  of  the  trustees,  so  far  as  money  will 
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permit,  to  i)rovide  for  those  needs  through  the  agency  of  the 
architect.  We  have  therefore  very  definitely  tried  to  separate 
the  faculty  from  mere  drudgery  and  from  the  charge  of 
physical  things,  and  to  let  them  give  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  educational  problems. 

Among  these  matters  of  business  administration  which 
have  appealed  to  me  as  needing  some  improvement,  and  per- 
haps getting  it,  is  the  development  of  courses  of  study  in  the 
university.  I  have  been  simply  appalled  at  the  growth  of 
university  catalogues  as  I  have  seen  them,  our  own  and  others ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  department  announcing  as  many  courses 
of  instruction  as  are  now  announced,  one  may  well  ask  him- 
self, "Why?  and  how  can  you  justify  it?"  I  have  said  to  our 
own  faculty  sometimes,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  a  course 
of  study  is  for  the  education  of  the  professor,  to  keep  him  from 
going  stale  on  the  old  courses  he  has ;  it  represents  a  new  ac- 
tivity on  his  part,  and  a  widening  of  the  scope  of  his  informa- 
tion and  his  scholarship  ;  and  I  think  there  is  some  justification 
for  that  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  there  are  two  things  that 
have  increased  the  cost  of  instruction  in  our  universities.  One 
is  the  development  of  courses  of  instruction.  The  other  is 
the  increase  of  students.  The  faculty  seems  to  justify  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  courses  of  instruction  offered,  and 
the  people  justify  the  increase  of  attendance,  because  they  send 
the  students.  Now,  the  administration  has  to  face  the  limita- 
tion of  courses  of  instruction  and  the  limitation  of  students. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  scheme  by  which  we 
can  keep  people  away  from  Ohio  State  University,  although  I 
have  never  advised  anybody  to  go  there  in  fifteen  years,  and 
never  shall.     They  keep  coming  on,  until  there  are  now  more 
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than  4900  on  the  ground — 4943  on  the  1st  of  November — with 
a  substantial  increase  from  year  to  year.  So  we  are  bound  to 
take  care  of  that.  It  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, and  it  means  that  the  budget  every  year  must  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  courses  of  instruction  being  given 
in  the  different  departments  involve  the  problem  of  adminis- 
tering upon  the  funds  that  the  state  has  provided  for  our  use. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  question  before  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  universities  is  to  justify  the  use  of  the  money 
that  they  have.  It  is  easier,  in  my  judgment,  to  secure  money 
than  it  is  to  justify  our  use  of  the  money. 

Here  is  another  phase  that  has  to  be,  I  think,  kept  in  mind 
in  estimating  our  responsibihties.  There  are  certain  fixed 
charges  about  a  university  over  which  we  have  no  discretion. 
I  well  remember,  when  I  was  serving  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Columbus  for  some  years,  a  woman  was 
elected  to  the  board,  after  considerable  agitation,  and  she 
visited  the  meetings  of  the  board  from  the  1st  of  November 
until  she  took  office  on  the  1st  of  January;  and  the  first  time 
she  came  in  after  her  election  she  said:  "Doctor  Thompson, 
the  thing  that  appalls  me  here  is  the  way  you  people  vote 
away  money."  I  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  fixed  by  contract ;  that  fifty  per  cent.,  was  for  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  over  which  we  had  no  control ;  we  could  not 
reduce  it ;  we  were  constantly  being  pushed  to  increase  it,  but 
could  not  reduce  it.  Now,  there  is  a  budget  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  board  has  no 
control  over  it ;  it  is  already  contracted  for.  It  is  contracted 
for  in  the  way  of  salaries,  and  you  cannot  decrease  those  sal- 
aries.    You  ought  not  to.     They  ought  to  be  increased.     So 
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practically  halt  of  your  income  is  a  fixed  charge  for  instruc- 
tion. Then  there  are  certain  other  fixed  charges  round  about 
your  physical  plant,  in  the  way  of  employees,  and  your  ordi- 
nary operation  and  maintenance,  and  your  current  expenses 
there,  over  which  you  have  very  little,  if  any,  discretion.  The 
truth  is  that  these  charges  for  university  administration  com- 
prise about  twenty  per  cent. ;  perhaps  a  little  more  in  some 
years,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  money  over  which 
the  president  or  the  board  of  trustees  have  even  any  discre- 
tionary judgment — with  which  they  have  any  liberty  at  all.  It 
is  only  that  small  portion  of  their  money  that  they  can  use  as 
they  i)lease,  to  do  something  dilYerent  or  to  modify  conditions. 
The  surplus  is  so  small  that  the  faculty  itself  would  l)e  dis- 
tressed if  it  knew  how  little  it  was  ;  and  1  assure  you  that  I 
join  in  that  distress. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  worry 
about  university  administration  is  a  worry  that  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion  for  it.  I  cannot  worry  about 
the  salaries  already  fixed  for  the  teaching  force  already  in 
place.  That  is  a  fixed  charge  from  which  the  state  cannot 
recede  without  breaking  faith.  And  I  cannot  worry  about  the 
necessary  operating  expenses  of  a  building  that  has  been  going 
for  years.  Last  year  we  replaced  a  boiler,  for  example,  that  had 
been  in  operation  for  nineteen  years.  Now,  a  boiler  which 
operates  for  nineteen  years  on  six  per  cent,  depreciation,  at 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  value,  would  give  us  a  surplus  toward 
buying  a  new  one — on  a  five  per  cent,  depreciation  it  was  still 
good  only  for  one  year. 

Now,  I  cannot  worry  about  things  like  that.  The  things 
that  cause  the  administration  anxiety,  I  think,  are  just  two 
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problems — the  one  of  the  enlargement  and  the  one  of  the 
economical  use  of  funds  given  for  the  purposes  of  enlarge- 
ment or  betterment.  I  believe  very  confidently  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  as  you  see  it  ordinarly  in  an  American  uni- 
versity is  not  subject  to  serious  criticism  for  wastefulness. 
Oftentimes  it  may  be  temporary  misdirection.  I  have  been 
more  anxious  about  the  expansion  of  the  university  in  its  new- 
courses  of  study  than  about  any  other  one  problem  that  I  have 
had  to  administer  upon,  and  the  anxiety  for  that  has  reason 
from  the  fact  that  I  feared  that  that  had  been  an  indirect 
method — perhaps  unconscious— l)y  which  the  budget  was  en- 
larged to  the  detriment  of  certain  other  interests.  In  other 
words,  these  new  courses  do  in  a  way  miliate  against  the  in- 
crease of  salaries  for  experienced  and  attested  men ;  and  un- 
consciously a  faculty  will  approve  (for  they  all  approve  these 
things)  new  courses  of  instruction  in  the  face  of  a  definite 
rule  of  our  board  of  trustees  that  no  new  course  of  instruction 
shall  be  put  into  operation  involving  new  instruction  without 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees.  And  yet  the  statement 
is  usually  made  that  "this  does  not  now  call  for  new  instruc- 
tion." But  it  scarcely  gets  into  operation  until  a  new  assis- 
tant or  instructor  or  assistant  professor  is  demanded  to  make  it 
efifective.  So  that  more  than  we  are  aware  the  president  needs 
to  have  the  eagle  eye  upon  the  expansion  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion as  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  development  of  salaries  for 
the  present.  I  believe  that  they  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
in  the  fact  that  the  salaries  are  not  adequate ;  but  I  think  they 
are  not  always  aware  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
to  our  faculty  in  a  printed  communication  a  few  weeks  ago. 
that  these  new  courses  of  instruction  were  the  source  of  attack 
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unconsciously  upon  their  own  future  increase  of  salaries,  and 
that  I  hoj^ed  the  faculty  would  see  it  from  that  point  of  view 
and  direct  its  committee  on  instruction  to  examine  very  care- 
fully any  expansion  in  that  line,  in  order  that  it  might  be  thor- 
oughly justified  in  the  contest  that  continually  goes  on  for 
money. 

Tt  has  been  intimated  here  time  and  again  that  the  uni- 
versities are  getting  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  com- 
paratively speaking  that  is  true ;  and  I  think  they  will  get 
larger  amounts  of  money  as  the  future  discloses  the  facts  to 
us.  But  in  the  State  of  Ohio  today  w^e  are  spending  twice  as 
much  for  charities  and  corrections  as  we  are  for  higher  edu- 
cation, because  we  are  living  in  a  civilization  that  is  upside 
down;  that  is  all.  We  have  builded  wrong  end  to,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  too  modest,  gentlemen,  in  our  appeal  for  the 
investment  that  we  need  to  make  for  higher  education  and  for 
the  most  hopeful  group  of  men  in  the  state.  Just  now  we  are 
putting  two  and  a  half  millions  into  buildings  and  grounds  for 
a  penitentiary  to  take  care  of  less  than  two  thousand  impaired 
social  units.  If  I  were  to  ask  the  State  of  Ohio  for  two  and 
a  half  millions  for  the  development  of  the  university  which  is 
educating  five  thousand  of  the  most  hopeful  young  men  and 
young  w-omen  in  the  state,  they  would  say :  ''Thompson  has 
gone  phmib  crazy."  I  think  that  an  investment  for  the  sane 
and  hopeful  is  more  reasonable  than  an  investment  for  the 
insane  and  hopeless ;  and  yet  we  are  doing  this  thing  in  one 
of  the  most  favored  states  in  this  Union. 

Now,  I  say  this  not  in  self-defense,  of  course,  but  in  de- 
fense of  the  general  statement  that  we  who  are  administering 
upon  large  funds  have  been  doing  this  with  any  degree  of 
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thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  or  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  inter- 
ests which  we  serve.  Aly  friends,  the  better  business  ad- 
ministration, the  more  careful  use  of  our  money,  the  more 
conscientious  devotion  to  these  things  is  highly  to  be  desired. 
You  never  can  put  these  things  too  high.  But  I  think  we 
should  always  come  first,  notwithstanding  all  the  modern 
criticisms,  with  the  administration  of  the  money  used  in  the 
other  directions. 


The  President.  Are  there  questions  or  discussions  of 
the  phases  of  this  subject? 

President  Swain.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  President  Thompson,  in  speaking  of  one  par- 
ticular thing,  spoke  about  a  depreciation  of  five  or  six  per  cent. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Thompson  whether  he  has  ever  made 
a  study  of  the  question  as  to  what  the  average  depreciation 
of  a  university  plant  is. 

President  Thompson.  No,  sir;  we  have  not;  because 
the  depreciation  varies ;  it  depends  upon  the  construction, 
what  it  is.  Now,  that  particular  boiler,  for  example,  served 
nineteen  years.  That  depreciation  was  very  reasonable.  That 
was  a  twenty-year  service.  It  would  have  been  good  for  an- 
other year,  probably.  We  are  now  facing  the  fact  that  our  old 
physiological  building  needs  overhauling  in  its  heating  and 
lighting.  Now,  that  has  been  in  operation  seventeen  years. 
It  is  not  gone  at  all,  but  it  is  where  it  needs  frequent  repair 
and  continual  attention.  Now  the  problem  is,  would  it  be 
cheaper  to  overhaul  that  and  put  it  in  anew,  and  fit  that  build- 
ing so  that  it  will  be  as  eftective  relatively  as  it  was  seventeen 
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years  ago,  or  shall  we  continue  to  patch  it  up  for  a  year  or 
two  more?  We  have  33  buildings,  for  example,  for  instruc- 
tion ;  the  woodwork  on  the  outside  needs  painting  at  intervals. 
We  paint  from  three  to  five  buildings  a  year ;  not  more  than 
five.  We  ought  to  have  about  ten  buildings  a  year  to  paint. 
We  have  not  ([uite  reached  that.  Our  business  efficiency, 
therefore,  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  We  regard  our  ef- 
ficiency there  as  low ;  but  it  has  been  so  determined  by  legis- 
lative appropriation.  Inside  painting  will  go  a  little  bit  longer 
without  serious  depreciation. 

Then  in  the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  building 
you  have  to  study  that  problem  of  depreciation.  That  in  it- 
self is  an  important  consideration.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
our  plant  an  underground  tunnel  system, by  which  we  carry 
m  underground  tunnels  all  our  heat  and  water  and  light — 
nothing  above  ground.  Well,  we  have  found  that  in  the  long 
run  that  has  been  cheap.  The  tunnel  itself  does  not  depreciate, 
ai)i)arently.  We  can  get  at  all  the  hot-water  pipes,  steam 
pipes,  telephone  wires,  and  everything  else  in  that  tunnel.  We 
can  walk  all  over  the  campus  underground,  and  depreciation 
is  largely  prevented,  and  it  is  stopped  at  a  certain  point.  Now, 
that  thing  itself  is  a  practical  problem  on  which  you  have  got 
to  depend  for  your  judgment  upon  your  chief  engineer.  T 
have  walked  through  nearly  every  one  of  those  tunnels  at  odd 
times  with  the  chief  engineer,  and  had  my  attention  called  to 
this,  that  and  the  other.  But  our  care  account,  for  example, 
has  been  growing  a  little.  It  is  about  fifteen  to  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Now,  when  you  consider  that  we 
have  a  plant  that  has  cost  us  a  little  over  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  buildings,  not  counting  the  real  estate,  and  get  the  per- 
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centage  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  two  millions,  you  see 
that  is  a  very  low  percentage  of  maintenance ;  and  we  ought 
to  have  more.  We  cannot  quite  keep  up  to  efficiency  on  that 
amount  of  money,  and  nobody  operating  that  many  buildings 
in  a  city  for  business  purposes  would  think  of  any  such  per- 
centage of  upkeep,  as  they  call  it,  or  operation  and  main- 
tenance. But  we  have  never  made  a  study — I  do  not  know 
how  we  should  go  about  it  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
our  engineer  would  know  how  to  go  about  making  a  study  of 
the  average  cost  of  maintenance. 

President  Ellis.  But  is  there  not  among  building 
people  a  general  estimate  of  what  the  upkeep  should  be.  as  a 
percentage  upon  the  original  cost?  If  there  is  any  informa- 
tion of  that  kind  I  would  like  to  have  it,  for  one,  because  we 
have  that  very  problem  at  our  institution  at  the  present  time, 
in  making  out  our  budget — what  is  the  reasonable  percentage 
for  upkeep  ? 

Chancellor  Fulton.  I  talked  to  a  man  in  St.  Louis 
who  was  doing  some  construction  for  us,  and  he  said  that  to 
keep  that  building  up,  or  any  building  of  that  kind,  in  a  city, 
requires  an  expenditure  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  building — to  keep  it  in  first-class  condition. 

President  Ellis.  I  should  think  that  would  be  rather 
low. 

President  Fellows.  I  should  think  it  would  be  higher 
on  machinery. 

President  Swain.  But  still  that  would  not  be  the  de- 
preciation. That  would  only  be  the  annual  upkeep,  and  then 
it  would  not  be  as  good  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  That  would 
only  be  the  expenditure  for  keeping  up  the  plant.. 
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President  Fellows.  We  have  found  that  engineers 
estimate  ten  per  cent,  depreciation  on  the  machinery  in  the 
power  plant  and  in  the  shops.  Have  you  found  that  much, 
or  less,  or  more  ? 

President  Thompson.  Our  depreciation  has  not  been  so 
high.  \\"e  have  estimated  that  the  plant  would  wear  itself  out 
in  twenty  years,  and  that  would  be  a  five  per  cent,  depreciation. 
But  this  much  must  be  said:  that  the  depreciation  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  construction  and  the  materials  in  it. 
The  chemistry  laboratory,  for  example,  will  depreciate  very 
rapidly,  and  the  physical  laboratory  in  certain  places  will  de- 
preciate rapidly.  Certain  other  buildings  used  for  other  pur- 
poses would  not  depreciate  so  rapidly.  There  is  a  variation 
there,  and  you  can  only  strike  an  average,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  way  of  getting  at  it  accurately. 

President  Denny.  President  Thompson,  when  you 
speak  of  depreciation  do  you  include  the  cost  of  improvements 
put  on  during  the  time  ?  It  depends  altogether  upon  whether 
you  include  expenditures  made  during  the  time  of  depreciation. 

President  Thompson.  Our  bookkeeping  now,  as  ordered 
by  the  state,  would  put  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost 
of  improvement  as  separate  items ;  so  I  suppose  we  should 
not  count  it  in.  Our  system  of  accounting  has  been  largely 
directed  by  the  state  authorities,  so  that  they  keep  that  as  a 
separate  proposition. 


(Thereupon,  on  motion,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  10,  1914,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
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Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  10,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9 :00 
o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President.  The  Secretary  will  first  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee 

(The  Secretary  read  the  following  report:) 
Your  Executive  Committee  recommends   for  the  second 
and  last  day  of  this  session  the  following  order  of  business : 

1.  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  paper  of  President  Macbride. 

3.  The  paper  of  President  Dabney  or  that  assigned  to 
some  other  member. 

4.  The  arranged  call  at  the  White  House  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Immediate  return  to  our  meeting  place  for  the  re- 
sumption of  our  transactions. 

6.  The  completion  of  round  table  discussions  as  provided 
by  the  program. 

7.  The  reading  of  assigned  papers  with  leave  to  print 
those  that  cannot  be  presented  prior  to  adjournment. 

8.  Reports   of   committees   and   miscellaneous   business. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  it  be  the  recorded  con- 
viction of  this  body  that  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  should  preserve  its  integrity  as  an  organization 
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composed  of  the  representatives  of  state  universities  of  the 
type  that  has  become  recognized  in  the  states  of  the  central  and 
farther  west.  This  Association  welcomes  the  privilege  of 
standing  sponsor  for  the  first  meeting  of  those  representing 
the  Municipal  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  country. 
The  new  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  are  by  the  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
tions instructed  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Municipal  Colleges 
and  Universities  immediately  following  our  adjournment,  and 
to  assure  their  delegates  that  we  welcome  them  as  helpful  al- 
lies. We  indulge  the  hope  that  they  may  form  a  permanent 
organization  to  meet  annually  at  the  same  place  and  near  the 
same  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  our  own  Association. 
We  recommend  that  this  Association  instruct  its  Com- 
mittee on  National  University  and  Legislation  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  House  Resolution  No.  102  in  its  present 
form,  discriminating  against  Asiatic  aliens  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  educational  advantages,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  directed  to  support  in  behalf  of  the  Association 
Senate  Bill  No.  3431  to  prevent  the  formation  and  growth  of 
sham  educational  institutions.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
communications  of  President  Hill  and  Prof.  Max  Meyer  be 
referred  for  action  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 


The  Secretary.  The  committee  respectfully  suggests 
that  if  there  be  any  discussion  on  the  several  items  of  these 
recommendations,  we  postpone  the  discussion  until  the  busi- 
ness session,  and  that  at  this  time  you  simply  adopt  the  order 
of  business  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  sort 
11 
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of  steering  committee  in  order  to  complete  the  program  of 
the  day  properly. 

The  President.  What  disposition  will  the  Association 
make  of  the  report? 

President  Bryan.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  order  of 
business  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President.  That  motion  at  present  will  apply 
simply  to  the  order  of  business.  The  other  items  will  be 
taken  up  later. 

The  Secretary.  May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Presi- 
dent Bryan  that  he  make  his  motion  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  that  portion  of  it  referring  to  the  order 
of  business  be  adopted  at  this  time? 

President  Bryan.     Yes. 

The  President.  We  will  accept  it  with  that  interpre- 
tation. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried). 

The  President.  If  there  are  no  other  items  of  business, 
we  will  take  up  the  first  immber  recommended  on  the  pro- 
gram— the  paper  on  "Duplication  in  Separate  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  State  Universities,"  by  President  Macbride  of 
Iowa. 
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Duplication  in  Separate  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  State  Universities 

BY 

President  Thomas  Huston  Macbride 

OF  THE 

State  University  of  Iowa 

In  the  days  of  President  Cleveland,  politicians  were  in- 
clined to  resent,  in  the  name  of  her  people,  the  alleged  state- 
ment of  the  President  that  "Iowa  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
state."  In  these  days  all  lowans  are  apt  to  say  the  same 
thing;  and  are  apt  to  go  further  and  say  that  in  this  great 
agricultural  state  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  w'orld. 

While  there  is  truth  in  both  these  assertions,  neither  may 
be  taken  as  anything  more  than  a  very  general  pronounce- 
ment. The  people  of  Iowa  are,  of  course,  largely  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  for  reason ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  other 
interests  as  well — interests,  wholly  of  a  commercial  sort 
For  instance,  in  1912  the  value  of  manufactures  in  Iowa 
reached  three  hundred  twenty-five  millions,  more  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the  fields — manufac- 
tures ranging  from  gypsum  and  Portland  cement  to  pearl  but- 
tons, from  oatmeal  to  steel  wheels,  aeroplanes,  and  locomo- 
tives. We  also  are  somewhat  concerned  in  mining:  we  mine 
much  coal,  a  little  lead  and  zinc.  Accordingly,  our  state  col- 
lege of  agriculture  is  interested  in  all  these  things ;  it  aims 
to  meet  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  miner ;  nor  less,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  sorts  of  soci- 
ological  conditions   and  problems  both   of  city  and   country. 
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It  essays  to  hclj)  in  nuitters  belonging  to  the  educational, 
even  the  religious  life  of  the  people;  and  is  equally  interested 
in  those  pertaining  to  commerce,  civics,  sanitation,  and  pub- 
lic administration;  it  is  a  great  school  of  engineering;  so 
that  if  it  is  the  greatest  agricultural  college  in  the  country  it 
is  not  for  lack  of  activity  or  attempt  in  other  fields  of  human 
concern. 

In  the  meantime  there  has  been  steadily  coming  forward 
for  fifty  years  in  Iowa,  a  hundred  miles  away  from  this  great 
industrial  college,  a  state  university,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  state.  Here  are  located  a  dozen  dififerent  colleges,  de- 
voted to  professional  and  liberal  education,  to  law,  to  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy,  graduate  w'ork.  nor  less  to  social 
science,  engineering,  and  education;  and  in  its  halls  even  the 
fine  arts  are  beginning  to  find  appropriate  place. 

A  single  normal  school,  also  not  centrally  located,  but 
far  from  each  of  the  institutions  already  named,  aims  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  need  for  the  training  of  teachers ;  at 
first  for  graded  and  rural  schools,  more  recently  also  for  city 
superintendents  and  principals. 

Accordingly,  we  have  in  Iowa  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  subject  assigned  me;  we  have  three  great  separate  insti- 
tutions with  hundreds  of  professors  and  instructors,  and  thou- 
sands of  students.  Each  has  a  large  body  of  alumni,  and 
the  three  are  so  far  disjoined  in  place  that  each,  in  a  state 
of  Iowa's  territorial  magnitude,  has  to  a  large  extent  its  own 
great  local,  political,  and  popular  support,  almost  unknown  to 
the  other.  In  each  great  school  may  be  found  some  duplica- 
tion of  work  done  in  the  others;  some  avoidable,  some  not. 
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Of  course,  the  trend  of  higher  education  in  Iowa  has 
not  been  unnoticed  by  its  people.  By  no  means.  The  law- 
maker noted  extravagance  inexcusable  in  a  situation  present- 
ing at  each  biennial  session  an  ever-increasing  budget,  to  him 
intelligible  only  in  that  each  institution  seemed  to  measure  its 
own  necessities  by  the  askings  of  its  rivals ;  the  keener  citi- 
zen saw  with  apprehension  the  efifect  of  such  rivalry  on  the 
ultimate  result  in  which  he  was  so  profoundly  interested; 
the  scholar,  especially  at  the  university,  saw  in  visions  of  the 
future,  a  day  of  evil  when  in  Iowa  no  institution  should 
really  do  the  work  for  v.hich  a  great  university  is  set,  nor 
should  the  state  find  anywhere  any  possible  compensation. 
Of  late,  educators  and  scholars  throughout  the  country  have 
taken  account  of  our  supposedly  melancholy  case ;  some  have 
grieved  and  some  have  smiled ;  some  have  given  advice ;  and 
all  have  "viewed  with  alarm,"  as  the  politicians  say,  and 
entered  up  the  people  of  Iowa  as  men  of  stupidity  and  un- 
wisdom beyond  all  men  that  dwell  in  the  Republic. 

Iowa  is  a  great  agricultural  state.  This  not  only  because 
of  present  meteorological  conditions,  not  only  because  of 
equable  sunshine  and  rain,  but  because  in  her  past  history  lie 
recorded  certain  peculiar  but  definite  facts  which  have  made 
Iowa  just  what  she  is.  Three  times  at  least,  for  instance, 
the  northern  glaciers  have  stirred,  as  with  a  giant  plow,  the 
land  between  the  rivers.  Great  limestone  reefs  have  been 
abraded  and  spread  like  flour ;  granite  boulders  have  been 
ground  to  powder ;  finest  clays  and  sands  and  gravels  have 
been  spread  in  rolling  hills,  in  gentle  slopes,  in  level  plains. 
This  was  long  ago ;  but  as  a  present  consequence,  Iowa  today 
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is  a  garden,  primarily  an  agricultural  and  not  a  mining  or  a 
manufacturing  community. 

Exactly  in  the  same  way,  he  who  would  understand  the 
educational  situation  of  Iowa  must  take  account  of  certain 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth — beginnings  which 
have  come  on  at  last  to  institutions,  and  make  things  what 
they  are.  We  have  three  institutions ;  why  not  one,  or  at 
most  two? 

In  Iowa  in  1840  the  United  States  laid  at  Iowa  City, 
about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  building  to  be  used  as  the  capitol  of  Iowa  Terri- 
tory. This  building,  completed  in  a  few  years,  became  at  the 
end  of  December,  1846,  the  capitol  of  the  state,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1856.  By  act  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1855, 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Des  Moines,  and 
Iowa  City  and  the  beautiful  structure  built  Ijy  the  United 
States  were  left  to  their  fate ;  not,  however,  without  an  un- 
derstanding reached  as  early  as  1846  that  if  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment were  carried  west,  the  university  should  be  fixed 
at  Iowa  City.  The  arrangement  was  efifected  in  1857,  when 
the  new  constitution  determined  once  for  all  the  capital  at 
Des  Moines  and  the  university  at  the  older  town.  To  house 
the  university-to-be,  the  old  capitol  was  later  on  assigned. 
The  location  of  the  university  accordingly  was  determined  by 
two  conditions,  neither  having  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
future  service  of  the  institution ;  the  original  location  of  the 
territorial  capitol,  conveniently  near  the  great  river,  at  that 
time  the  only  highway  of  commerce  and  transportation;  and 
a  later  political  bargain  incident  to  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Des  Moines. 
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If  we  turn  now  to  the  record  of  the  Iowa  state  teachers' 
college,  we  have  another  peculiar  bit  of  history.  At  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  in  which  the  men  of  Iowa  perished 
by  the  thousands,  widows  in  cases  not  a  few  died  of  penury 
and  grief,  and  hundreds  of  children  were  left  destitute.  Out 
of  pure  sympathy,  the  state  came  to  the  rescue  and  turned 
over  for  the  care  of  such  helpless  children  an  unused  cavalry- 
recruiting  camp  near  Davenport.  But,  accommodations  prov- 
ing insufficient,  later  on  a  second  orphanage  was  established 
near  Cedar  Falls,  and  a  great  brick  building  erected  out  on 
an  open  prairie.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  supply  of  sol- 
diers' orphans  presently  waning,  orphans  and  derelict  waifs 
of  every  sort  were  finally  all  gathered  at  Davenport ;  and 
the  great  building  on  the  northern  prairie,  by  the  shrewd 
management  of  those  in  the  county,  became  the  state  normal 
school ;  and  the  location  of  the  present  state  teachers'  col- 
lege was  determined,  alike  remote  from  the  university  and 
from  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  placed  at  Cedar  Falls  simply 
because  there  the  state  already  owned  a  vacant  building. 
"Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  The  funeral  baked  meats  did  coldly 
furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables." 

Once  more :  in  1858  a  certain  organization  of  interested 
people  forty  miles  north  of  Des  Moines  approached  the  legis- 
lature with  a  proposal  offering  a  contribution  of  some  $20,000 
to  the  enterprise,  if  a  school  of  agricultural  science  should 
be  located  on  a  site  which  the  donors  might  select.  This  pro- 
posal was  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  accepted  and 
confirmed  by  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  Then  came,  in  1862,  the  Morrill  Act,  establishing  ag- 
ricultural institutions  in  every  state;  an  attempt  was  made  in 
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Iowa  to  add  to  the  state  university  the  college  provided  by 
national  legislation ;  and  in  1864  no  less  a  character  than 
Samuel  Kirkwood,  then  governor,  urged  the  consolidation. 
But  the  bargain  of  five  years  before  held  fast,  and  Iowa's 
three  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  disjoined,  apparently 
forever. 

In  determining  these  three  locations,  it  has  of  course 
been  noticed  that  in  no  single  instance  were  the  merits  of  the 
case  considered ;  neither  convenience  of  patrons,  distribution 
of  population,  economy  of  administration,  not  even  the  need, 
requirements,  or  the  future  advantage  of  the  institution  itself 
received  any  consideration.  The  sole  determining  factor 
seems  to  have  been  the  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  one 
community  after  another  seeking  purely  local  aggrandize- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  in  every  case  these  institutions  were  to 
become  beneficiaries  of  public  funds,  a  better  arrangement 
for  inviting  commercial  and  political  rivalry  could  scarcely 
have  been  devised. 

Another  historic  glimpse  which,  it  is  believed,  w'ill  aid 
us  in  the  clear  understanding  of  our  now  complicated  prob- 
lem is  afforded  when  we  consider  the  auspices  under  which 
these  three  Iowa  colleges  actually  took  form — the  university, 
sav  in  1855,  the  state  college  in  1869.  and  the  state  teachers' 
college  in  1876.  Institutions  of  the  sort  contemplated  by  our 
ambitious  lowans,  were  not,  even  as  late  as  1876,  anywhere 
so  completely  differentiated  one  from  another  as  to  make  the 
task  of  the  founders  perfectly  easy.  The  men  who  essayed 
the  enterprise  in  each  individual  case  had  all  been  trained  in 
practically  the  same  type  of  school ;  and  the  only  sort  of 
higher    education    to    which    each    inclined    was   that    of   his 
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own  experience  in  the  colleges  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
What  I  am  aiming  to  make  clear  is  that  in  our  beginnings, 
the  differentiations  which  we  now  recognize  as  so  eminently 
desirable,  w'ere  nowhere  clearly  discernible.  Our  people  have 
had  to  find  their  way,  adjusting  themselves  to  the  progress  of 
the  times ;  growing  into  such  adaptations  as  occasion  might 
suggest,  and  accomplishing  at  last  the  actual  distinction  hardly 
at  first  to  be  suspected. 

The  university,  for  instance,  started  out  as  an  old- 
fashioned  college ;  it  could  not  do  anything  else ;  there  was  no 
other  model ;  but  it  proceeded  to  organize  departments  which 
are  since  separate  colleges.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  new  common- 
wealth the  log  schoolhouses  were  full  of  children,  the  great 
immediate  need  was  for  teachers ;  the  earliest  department 
in  the  university  was  the  normal  department ;  and  this  de- 
partment first  sent  out  graduates,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  university  was  the  first  state  normal.  Among  other 
departments  early  advertised  was  that  of  natural  history,  and 
its  first  announcement  is  to  me  suggestive  in  the  extreme.  Our 
first  professor  of  natural  history  w^as  none  other  than  James 
Hall,  later  to  come  to  deserved  fame  and  recognition  as  State 
Geologist  of  New  York.  In  1855  Professor  Hall  makes  for 
the  department  of  natural  history  in  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  the  announcement  following:  "The  subjects  taught  in 
this  department  are:  (1)  zoology,  including  the  philosophy  of 
natural  history:  (2)  botany,  including  the  laws  of  vegetable 
life;  (3)  mineralogy  and  geology;  (4)  the  application  of  all 
these  to  agriculture." 

In  view  of  time  and  circumstances  I  consider  this  a  very 
remarkable    prospectus,    entirely    worthy    of    the   genius    and 
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a]:)ility  of  its  author;  especially  interesting  us  here  as  indica- 
ting tliat,  in  the  judgment  and  intent  of  its  founders,  the  uni- 
versity Avas  not  to  be  lacking  in  immediate  service  to  the 
industry  of  men. 

The  opening  j)rogram  of  our  college  of  agriculture  is 
also  interesting.  Its  first  president  was  a  man  of  vast  ex- 
perience; a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alichigan  in  the 
forties,  and  hence  with  a  classical  education ;  a  thorough 
school  principal,  a  politician,  and  even,  grace  to  reconstruc- 
tion policies,  in  1868,  United  States  senator  from  Florida! 
From  his  inaugural  address  I  quote  the  following  as  pro- 
posing two  great  and  salutary   educational  reforms : 

1.  "The  withdrawal  of  the  ancient  classics  from  the 
place  of  honor  which  they  have  largely  held  in  our  college 
curricula,  and  the  liberal  substitution  of  those  branches  of 
natural  science  which  underlie  the  industries  of  this  beauti- 
ful state." 

2.  "The  free  admission  of  young  women  on  equal  terms 
with  young  men  to  all  the  privileges  and  honors  which  the 
institution  can  bestow."     (A.  S.  Welch,  March  7,  1869.) 

From  his  inauguration,  Dr.  Welch  went  immediately  to 
Washington  to  represent  Florida  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, but  upon  his  return  to  Iowa,  some  months  later,  he  un- 
dertook to  form  the  acquaintance  of  his  new  constituency 
by  giving  lectures  in  the  several  counties.  His  subject  in 
Delaware  county,  mirabile  dictu,  was  "The  Meaning  of 
Words,"  and  I  especially  remember  our  interest  in  the  philol- 
ogy of  the  word  "squirrel,"  which  the  lecturer  derived  from 
the  Greek,  skid  shadow,  and  o'vga,  tail — shadow-tail — much  to 
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our  satisfaction.  This  man  was  the  successful  and  ever- 
honored   founder  of   our  college  of   agriculture. 

The  case  as  concerned  the  opening  of  the  state  normal 
was  not  essentially  different.  The  first  president  of  that  in- 
stitution, founded  to  train  teachers  for  the  common  schools, 
had  had  experience  in  the  normal  schools  of  Ohio ;  neverthe- 
less, in  organizing  the  Iowa  institution,  he  hesitated  not  to 
seek  a  teacher  of  Latin,  as  also  an  instructor  of  German  and 
French,  and  pondered  whether  the  critique  of  Kant,  then 
famous  by  the  zeal  of  W.  T.  Harris  in  St.  Louis,  or  the  lec- 
tures of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  should  have  place  in  his 
curriculum,  as  a  basis  of  philosophical  instruction  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Iowa  pioneer. 

I  hope  my  meaning  is  clear.  Our  present  embarrass- 
ment, where  such  exists,  results  primarily  from  a  lack  of  in- 
itiatory differentiation.  None  of  us  knew  just  what  he  was 
doing,  or  just  what  should  be  done.  Could  we  start  now,  I 
am  sure  we  could  do  better.  As  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  the  university  started  out  with  applied  science ;  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  the  start-off  would  teach  natural  science,  its 
president  interested  in  philology  and  psychology ;  the  normal 
school  offered  a  bill-of-fare  in  which  were  included  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  first-rate  classical  college  of  that  day.  The  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  the  state  college  for  teachers  had  each 
some  prescriptive  advantages.  To  the  first-named,  both  the 
statutes  of  Iowa  and  the  Morrill  Act  constantly  emphasized 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  for  the  normal  school, 
the  training  of  teachers  was  the  patent  purpose ;  the  difficulty 
lay  in   finding  a   proper  procedure. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  has  come  of  all  these  determining 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  three  great  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  university  remains  at  Iowa  City, 
where  by  the  state  constitution  it  was  placed ;  and,  while  de- 
voted among  other  things  to  pure  science,  it  has  never  failed 
to  present  the  applications  of  scientific  truth  in  every  form  of 
practical  service.  It  has,  however,  been  handicapped  by  its 
situation  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  by  limited  finan- 
cial support — limited  when  compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been  under  other  conditions. 

The  state  college  of  agricultvire  was  long  getting  on  its 
feet.  Several  decades  passed  before  it  seemed  to  find  its 
place,  either  in  function  or  in  service.  Since  the  millage 
tax  for  buildings  has  been  at  the  service  of  all  three  institu- 
tions, they  have  all  made  great  progress ;  but  in  certain  ways 
perhaps  not  what  might  have  been  the  case  had  they  all  been 
on  the  same  campus,  part  of  one  great  university.  In  order 
that  this  sentence  be  not  misunderstood,  permit  me  to  say 
that,  had  the  state  college  been  at  Iowa  City,  we  should  not 
only  have  had  presumably  far  greater  general  support,  and  of 
course  greater  economy  of  administration,  but  we  might  have 
eliminated  all  duplication,  all  rivalry  of  every  sort,  and  have 
made  a  prodigious  show  before  the  world.  The  several  col- 
leges might  have  had  the  united  support  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, and  each  would  have  magnificently  sustained  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  wealth  and  the  known  enthusiasm  of  .Iowa 
people  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
magnificent  by  this  time  had  been  the  university  of  Iowa, 
the  state  college,  and  the  state  teachers'  college  constituting 
parts  of  it. 
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I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
after  all  the  best  possible.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  young 
people  who  may  profitably  be  served  at  one  institution.  There 
is  a  disadvantage  in  the  organization  of  too  many  subordinates 
in  a  single  department ;  and  so,  in  the  score  of  other  ways, 
as  the  colleges  are  pointing  out,  the  curve  of  efficiency  and 
real  service  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  of  volume  or 
numbers.  Here  is  the  real  crux  of  the  situation,  and  here 
is  the  point  that  demands  our  most  persistent,  careful,  and 
patriotic  thought.     I  shall  return  to  this. 

But  let  us  see  now  something  of  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  duplication  that  actually  obtains  in  Iowa  in- 
stitutions by  virtue  of  their  history,  as  already  set  forth.  I 
am  using  Iowa  as  my  illustration  because  it  is  convenient  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  wide  advertising — has  become  notori- 
ous, so  to  speak  ;  but  the  general  principles  involved  will  be 
found  equally  pertinent  to  the  case  of  Kansas,  Ohio,  or  Mon- 
tana, just  as  the  opposite  conditions  may  be  illustrated  for 
other  states  by  Wisconsin  or  ^Minnesota. 

I  assume,  then,  that  in  any  case  duplication  must  be 
alleged  of  another  institution,  not  of  the  university ;  the  uni- 
versity being  in  theory,  at  least,  by  tradition  and  history, 
practically  without  limit  in  its  own  sacred,  high  emprise. 
However,  another  institution  may  be  entirely  justified  in  un- 
dertaking any  sort  of  advanced  educational  work,  if  circum- 
stances seem  to  demand,  especially  if  it  is  not  already  else- 
where in  progress.  The  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act  are,  as  we 
know,  somewhat  elastic ;  and  while  emphasizing  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  do  not  exclude  attention  to  be  paid  to 
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other  subjects.  The  chief  basis  of  alleged  duplication  in  Iowa, 
as  between  the  university  and  the  state  college,  lies  in  the 
field  of  engineering  as  a  development  of  mechanic  arts.  Here 
the  state  college  has  a  line  establishment,  including  courses 
in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering.  All 
these  duplicate,  more  or  less  closely,  similar  courses  offered 
at  the  university. 

We  should,  however,  reflect  that  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  absolutely  phenomenal  in  the  swift  development  of 
what  we  term  natural  resources,  not  only  in  our  own  country 
but  throughout  the  world;  and  until  yesterday  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  schools  has  hardly  met  the  demand  for 
trained  meii  to  whose  ambition  every  emolument  of  fame 
and  fortune  spread  in  richness  unexampled.  Work  in  me- 
chanic arts  has  been  glorified  by  the  inventive  spirit  of  the 
day;  and  universities,  state  colleges,  and  all,  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  situation.  If  a  state  chooses  to  maintain  this  sort 
of  work  at  its  university  and  at  its  college  of  agriculture, 
I  see  no  prima  facie  reason  why  it  shall  not  do  so,  of  course; 
I  even  see  some  advantage  in  this  duplication.  The  state  is 
surely  richer  by  the  double  staff  of  instructors  of  high  rank ; 
and  the  fewer  students  in  the  severed  institutions  are,  in  so 
far,  better  served.  The  extravagance,  as  an  objection,  is  neg- 
ligible, other  things  being  equal,  if  the  state  receive  the  service 
desired.  Our  two  institutions  are  so  far  apart  that  they  really 
serve  different  sections  of  the  state. 

However,  an  objection  to  our  peculiar  form  of  duplica- 
tion, an  objection  which  to  some  seems  vital  and  has  been 
widely  mentioned,  lies  in  tlic  theory  that  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  a  college  of  engineering  may  not,   side  by  side, 
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subsist.     One   distinguished   writer,    for   instance,   goes    upon 
record  to  the  effect  that: 

"The  school  of  agriculture  and  the  school  of  engineering 
are  educationally  incongruous.  The  school  of  agriculture 
ought  to  teach  pre-eminently  the  trade  of  farming.  Even 
though  it  does  research  work  in  its  experimental  station  and 
conducts  certain  classes  of  high  order,  its  primary  function 
ought  not  to  be  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers,  but  the 
training  of  farmers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  means  by  which 
the  scientific  knowledge  in  a  practical  form  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  farmers.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  not 
on  a  professional  plane.  Students  of  agriculture  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  comply  with  the  same  academic  standards 
as  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  profession  of  engineering." 

Suppose  we  grant  that  at  one  time  this  was  true,  cer- 
tainly there  is  looming  up  another  side  to  the  situation  now. 
While  possibly  the  trade  of  farming,  as  presented  in  some 
form  of  extension,  upon  the  farm  itself,  or  in  short  courses, 
of  less  severe  requirement,  both  as  concerns  admission  and 
completion,  might  be  out  of  touch  with  technical  work,  as  of 
engineering,  nevertheless  to-day  real  agriculture  calls  for  some- 
thing far  better  than  this ;  and  the  profession  of  agriculture 
must,  in  the  near  future,  rank  with  the  profession  of  engineer- 
ing, or  any  other  similar  employ.  Only  a  decade  ago  the 
knowledge  of  our  government  survey,  or,  at  most,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  compass,  and  the  level,  had,  perchance  sufficed; 
but  not  so  now.  The  gasoline  engine  has  revolutionized  life 
upon  the  farm.  The  generation  and  application  of  power  is 
a  matter  of  daily  concern.  Gasoline  and  even  electric  lights 
illumine  many  an  Iowa   farmstead ;   farming  has  become  in- 
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tensive,  and  the  study  of  different  soils  is  often  the  key  to 
correct  procedure;  disease  assails  our  high-bred  strains  of 
stock,  and  all  the  knowledge,  the  very  latest  knowledge  of  the 
schools,  is  scarce  sufficient  to  meet  the  situation.  Witness 
Chicago :  its  vast  stockyards  at  this  moment  under  quarantine. 

For  such  reasons  it  becomes  evident  that  not  only  a 
very  considerable  course  in  (linicult  engineering  is  necessary 
now,  but  there  is  even  demanded  all  sorts  of  education  be- 
sides, requiring  intellectual  activity  and  acumen  of  a  very 
high  order. 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  does  it  not  now  appear  that  the 
whole  question  suggested  by  my  topic,  the  question  of  duplica- 
tion in  any  group  of  state  institutions,  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances;  not  upon  past  history  alone,  but  upon  present 
convenience;  upon  the  purpose  of  the  people  and  the  com- 
munity to  be  served;  upon  what  you  are  going  to  do,  as  well 
as  upon  the  resources,  w^ealth,  and  ambition  of  the  common- 
wealth itself? 

The  general  government  has  made  liberal  appropriation 
to  every  commonwealth  for  agricultural  service,  for  experi- 
ment stations  and  agricultural  colleges  in  general ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  every  state  accepting  such  endowments  must 
be  regarded  as  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  at  its  highest  effi- 
ciency some  direct  service  to  those  who  toil  in  farm  and  field 
and  shop.  This  much  must  be  done;  but  having  done  this, 
the  commonwealth  may  go  as  much  farther  as  may  seem  ad- 
visable. It  may  group  with  this  effort  the  university  (also 
founded  in  many  cases  upon  landed  endowment)  ;  or  it  may 
establish  a  separate  technical  college ;  it  may  set  up  a  school  of 
mines,  a  school  of  professional  agriculture;  it  may  attempt 
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anything  which  the  people  elect  to  pay  for,  which  may  promise 
advancement  to  themselves  or  their  children. 

When  such  institutions  are  grouped  they  should  mutually 
support  each  other,  with  advantage  in  the  matter  of  economi- 
cal administration;  but  we  must  then  forfend  possible  dis- 
advantages, more  or  less  grave,  in  the  matter  of  individuality 
and  directness  of  the  service  we  would  intend. 

So  far  as  interfering  with  the  university  prerogative  is 
directly  concerned,  one  might  the  rather  fear  any  tendency 
at  the  college  of  agriculture  to  purely  literary  or  linguistic 
courses.  In  my  judgment,  President  Welch  was  right  in  his 
attempt  to  start  our  state  college  in  other  than  literary  lines, 
although  he,  himself,  was  unable  at  last  to  follow  his  own 
intent.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  courses 
in  modern  languages,  in  general  history,  etc.,  may  have  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  intended  by  the  Morrill  Act. 

Although  the  state  college  of  agriculture,  in  my  judg- 
ment, never  was  designed  to  give  A.  B.  degrees,  and  although 
developments  in  that  direction,  as  usually  understood,  I  think, 
are  entirely  away  from  what  I  here  defend,  and  would  sooner 
or  later  vitiate  our  purpose  :  nevertheless,  in  our  present-day 
needs,  not  for  those  who  practice  farming  merely  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  particularly  for  men  who  assume  farming  as 
a  profession,  for  the  sake  of  competence  and  ultimate  leisure, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  course  might  be  given  at  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  which,  without  duplicating  at  all  in  any 
important  degree  those  given  at  a  university  or  other  col- 
lege, would  yet  lead  to  a  bachelor's  degree  of  value  second 
to  none.  Let  the  college  of  agriculture  but  realize  its  own 
high  privilege  and  supreme  duty  to  the  science  of  agriculture, 
12 
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and  it  will  find  a  field  of  activity  so  intense  and  so  vast  that 
all   other  concerns,   interesting  as   they   may  be,   will   simply 
be   reckoned   distractions,   in  view   of   the  greater  service  to 
humanity.     What  sort  of  degree  may  he  not  have  who  shall, 
solve  for  us  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  or  the  hog  cholera ! 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  or  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College,  as  it  has  been  more  recently  named,  began 
its  work  fairly  as  was  intended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools,  of  which  in  Iowa  there  are,  of  course, 
many  thousands.  As  it  seems  to  one  looking  back  over 
the  years,  the  only  criticism  that  can  properly  be  made  to-day 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  Iowa  is  too  large  to  be  served  by 
any  single  normal  school,  no  matter  where  located.  There 
should  have  been  at  least  four  such  schools,  if  not  five.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  rural  teachers  have  never  seen  our  state  normal ; 
and  liundreds  have  no  normal  training  of  any  sort.  To  meet 
the  situation,  normal  classes  have  been  organized  in  the  high 
schools  in  many  places,  and  these  furnish  the  teachers  of  the 
locality.  More  recently  the  state  normal  school,  perhaps 
with  a  view  to  training  those  who  thus  become  trainers  of 
the  rural  teachers,  organized  a  thorough  liberal  arts  course; 
and  accordingly  grants  at  i)resent  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Education. 

This,  of  course,  brought  about  duplication  with  the  lib- 
eral arts  courses  offered  at  the  university ;  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact.  It  was  simply  a  plain  question  of 
educational  policy;  justifiable  or  not  according  as  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  whole  normal  policy  of  the  state, 
in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  according  to  our  settled  judg- 
ment as  to  the  conditions  under  which   superintendents   and 
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high  school  principals  may  best  be  trained  for  service.  If,  as 
many  of  us  believe,  all  the  opportunities,  the  breadth  of  vi- 
sion, the  atmosphere  of  a  great  university,  its  manifold 
phases  of  human  activity,  form  not  too  rich  a  field  for  the 
proper  training  of  those  who  shall  direct  the  whole  educational 
policies,  the  intellectual  life,  of  our  several  communities,  then 
to  educate  our  principals  and  superintendents  exclusively  any- 
where else  than  at  the  university,  is  a  mistake,  in  that  it  fails 
to  employ  to  our  purpose  the  agency  most  fitting. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  complain  of  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
university.  There  is  no  such  encroachment,  nor  will  be,  un- 
less forsooth  the  state  decide  to  build  in  another  community 
another  institution  of  university  rank,  as  broad  and  fine  as 
the  University  of  Iowa ;  a  thing  by  no  means  likely  now, 
nor  in  any  immediate  future. 

But  probably  the  patience  of  ni}^  hearers  is  already 
wearied.  Those  interested  are  ready  to  quote  still  another 
dictum  of  our  great  president,  more  famous  than  the  first : 
"It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us."  True 
enough ;  not  in  Iowa  only,  but  in  a  dozen  commonwealths, 
where  for  reasons  in  many  cases  not  unlike  those  cited  here, 
the  situation  is  the  same.  I  have  given  in  part  a  theoretic 
presentation  of  my  case;  I  have  discussed  tendencies;  but 
really,  how  better  can  we  meet  so  great  a  problem  than  by 
at  least  first  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  of 
reason,  of  efficiency,  divorced  from  all  local  and  accidental 
considerations,  as  if  untried  and  new,  and  then  bringing  our 
findings  slowly  to  application  as  existing  conditions  may  sug- 
gest?    Only  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  hope  at  length  to 
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overcome  the  embarrassments  we  have  by  heritage  of  the  past ; 
only  thus  can  we  Hft  the  handicap  otherwise  surely  a  burden 
to  our  children  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  my  argument  so  far  is  consistent,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
agreed  that  the  place  of  the  university  is  definite,  by  history 
and  tradition  fixed  and  established  in  function,  scope,  and 
purpose.  It  stands  for  the  intellectual  life  of  men,  for  all 
things  that  make  for  intellectual  and  i^olitical  freedom,  for 
letters,  for  art,  for  things  aesthetic  ;  for  beauty,  for  the  higher 
professional  service  of  humanity;  for  mathematics,  for  pure 
science,  for  research ;  for  invention  and  the  discovery  and 
description  of  the  deep  things  of  Nature  and  of  God;  on 
this  high  and  noble  plane  it  must  forever  stand.  To  it  every 
college,  on  what  foundation  soever  based,  will  be  a  glad  con- 
tributor ;  in  it,  shall  find  inspiration,  encouragement,  support, 
and  power  every  patriot,  every  seeker  after  truth.  To  it 
shall  look  for  safeguard,  justification,  and  defense  every  or- 
ganized effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  men,  whether  in 
home  or  field,  in  mart  or  shop.  \\'ith  science  when  applied 
the  university  can  thus  have  no  quarrel ;  and  in  institutions 
set  for  such  use,  finds  no  shade  of  rivalry.  The  great  uni- 
versity colleges  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  pro- 
fessional engineering  are  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  very  cul- 
mination of  service  from  the  latest  science  known.  The 
great  schools  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  science  are 
the  laboratories  from  which  shall  come,  has  come,  benedic- 
tion for  mankind.  In  other  words,  any  university,  so  far, 
indeed,  stands  for  pure  science ;  and  without  that,  of  applied 
science  there  is,  there  can  be,  none,  either  at  the  university  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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To  complete  the  present  sketch  and  bring  things  down  to 
date,  but  few  more  words  are  needed. 

Six  years  ago  the  state  legislature,  disturbed  by  the 
growing  rivalry  of  the  institutions  we  have  been  considering, 
each  represented  by  its  own  regency  of  many  members,  passed 
a  law  putting  all  three  under  a  single  board  of  nine,  and  in- 
structed the  new  board  to  suggest  and  accomplish  all  possible 
reform.  Two  years  ago,  the  board,  after  studying  the  prob- 
lem carefully,  as  it  believed,  to  avoid  duplication,  proposed 
a  number  of  changes — among  others,  the  discontinuance  of 
engineering  at  the  university. 

The  legislature,  heeding  protests  made  by  university 
alumni,  refused  to  accede.  W^hereupon  the  board  rescinded 
its  recommendations  generally,  returned  practically  to  the 
old  situation,  and  has  since,  in  every  way,  sought  to  conform 
to  the  more  lately  expressed  legislative  wish,  making  no  change, 
=;ave  that  the  university  was  enriched  by  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  home  economics. 

Meantime,  at  the  instance  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  applicants  for 
certificates  to  teach  in  Iowa  schools  to  pass  examination  in 
home  economics,  agriculture,  and  manual  training.  Inasmuch 
as  the  university,  as  well  as  the  state  teachers'  college,  pre- 
pares people  for  teaching,  the  university  and  teachers'  col- 
lege must  now  provide  instruction  at  least  in  these  three 
subjects.  The  state  college  of  agriculture,  under  the  same 
conditions,  has  found  it  convenient  to  offer  a  course  in  the 
training  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law  are  rightly  met,  thus  increasing 
the  amount  of  duplicate  endeavor. 
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Our  problem,  indeed,  is  not  an  easy  one;  but  after  all 
we  are  not  discouraged.  It  is  really  akin  to  those  that  vex 
democratic  government  everywhere.  We  shall  solve  our  prob- 
lem, doubt  it  not,  as  we  solve  all  our  administrative  difficulties, 
by  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  good  nature,  and  patriotism  of 
those  concerned.  We  shall  presently  have  in  Iowa  a  normal 
system  exactly  adjusted  to  our  needs;  and  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, if  possible,  the  best  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  the 
university  will  take  her  place  with  sister  institutions,  and  be- 
come more  and  more  the  pride  of  a  people  satisfied;  and  in 
her  happy  courts  shall  ancient  wisdom  hold  her  wonted  throne, 
and  of  her  children  still  be  justified. 


The  President.  We  now  have  something  like  ten  min- 
utes to  devote  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  if  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  discuss  it.  We  have  here  a  defense  of  duplication 
in  the  state,  which  is  a  very  interesting  phase  of  a  question 
that  is  mooted  at  the  jiresent  time ;  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
discuss  that  question  if  we  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  The  criti- 
cism on  duplication  has  generally  assumed  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, a  serious  fault,  wasteful.  Here  we  have  a  justification 
and  defense  of  duplication  admirably  presented.  President 
Hutchins,  how  do  you  feel  about  it  in  your  state? 

President  Hutchins.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  can  add  anything  worth  while  to  the  excellent  paper 
that  has  been  given  by  President  Macbride.  Duplication  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  does  not  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  originally  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  school  of  mines  and  the  university  had  been  located  at 
the    same    place,    considerable    duplication    could    have    been 
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avoided,  and  possibly  results  might  have  been  better ;  but  with 
the  large  and  expensive  plants  that  we  now  have  in  our  state 
a  change  of  policy  is  simply  unthinkable.  The  alumni  of  the 
different  institutions  would  not  favor  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  people  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  it.  The 
university  has  more  students  that  it  can  accommodate,  and 
this  is  true  also  of  the  agricultural  college.  While  the  school 
of  mines  naturally  does  not  have  the  attendance  that  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  or  the  university  has,  still  the  institution  ordi- 
narily has  all  the  students  it  can  conveniently  serve.  It  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  a  graduate  school. 

This  should  be  said,  also :  We  find  that  the  graduates  of 
the  university  engineering  school,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  engineering  department  of  the  agricultural  college,  go  into 
very  different  fields  from  those  entered  by  the  engineering 
graduates  of  the  agricultural  college.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  graduates  of  either  institution  finding  work,  but  the 
graduates  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  university  go 
into  the  larger  places,  into  the  more  extensive  work  in  the  field 
of  engineering.  Engineering  at  the  university  is  carried 
much  further  than  at  the  agricultural  college.  Not  infre- 
quently graduates  of  the  college  finish  their  engineering  stud- 
ies at  the  university,  either  taking  further  undergraduate  work 
there  or,  in  some  instances,  pursuing  graduate  work. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  at  present  this  is  not  a  live 
question.  The  different  institutions  work  harmoniously.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  said  to  be  special  rivalry.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  have  four  meet- 
ings each  year,  at  which  we  discuss  our  various  problems,  and 
before  each  session  of  the  legislature  we  agree  as  to  what  shall 
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be  presented  for  the  different  institutions.  So,  when  we  go 
before  the  legislature,  we  present  a  united  front.  We  have  the 
alumni  of  all  of  the  institutions  behind  us.  As  a  rule  there 
is  very  little  opposition. 

The  situation  with  us  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  not 
such  that  a  change  of  plan  would  be  advisable. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
topic? 

President  Currell.  Air.  President,  1  am  so  new  that  I 
hesitated  to  say  anything ;  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  know  something  of  the  status 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  rather  uni(|ue.  There  is  a  very 
flourishing  agricultural  college  at  Clemson,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state  and  it  does  not  have  to  come  before  the  legis- 
lature for  any  funds  whatever.  It  has  ample  revenue  from  a 
tax  on  fertilizers.  Twenty-three  years  ago  a  tax  was  given  to 
this  institution  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  all  of  the  fertil- 
izers sold  in  the  state.  This  tax  yielded  at  first  a  comparative- 
ly small  amount.  My  memory  for  figures  is  not  very  good  but 
mv  impression  is  that  the  income  then  accruing  from  it  was 
certainly  under  $50,000.  Now  the  revenue  from  this  tax  is 
four  or  five  times  that  amount.  The  college,  therefore,  does 
not  have  to  come  before  the  legislature  for  any  funds  what- 
ever. It  has  a  fairly  ample  revenue  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  fertilizer  tax.  An  interesting  situation, 
however,  is  now  confronting  Clemson.  The  war  and  the  re- 
cent law  about  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  acreage  will  natur- 
ally diminish  the  amount  of  fertilizers  used  in  the  state,  a  state 
which  uses  an  unusual  amount  in  comparison  with  other  states. 
This,  of  course,  will  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  institution. 
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There  is  also  a  diminution  of  income  due  to  the  advance  of 
science.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  new  farming  methods  have 
been  discovered  and  promulgated  through  the  agency  of  this 
fine  institution  the  farmers  will  in  the  future  be  enabled  to  use 
a  smaller  amount  of  fertilizer  than  they  have  used  in  the  past. 
Thus  as  the  President  said :  "By  our  very  advancement,  we 
seem  to  be  cutting  our  financial  throat."  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  Clemson  will  have  to  go  before  the  legislature  for  funds. 
What  this  body  will  do,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  believe  that  the 
institution  will  not  be  as  independent  of  the  legislature  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  the  states  where  there  are  separate  agricultural  insti- 
tutions, and  especially  in  agricultural  sections  like  the  South, 
the  agricultural  colleges  make  a  powerful  appeal  and  justly. 
Their  demonstration  work  is  especially  spectacular  and  makes 
a  more  obvious  appeal  than  the  no  less  important  but  less 
visible  cultural  influences  of  the  state  university. 


RECEPTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF   THE    UNITED  STATES 

(At  this  point,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  here- 
tofore made,  the  members  of  the  Association  proceeded  to  the 
White  House,  where  they  were  received  in  the  Executive 
Offices  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Upon  their 
return  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  the  President 
of  the  Association). 

The  President.  I  will  state  that  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  space  in  the  Executive  Offices  there  was  not  room  for  all 
of  our  members  to  be  there  at  one  time :  so,  before  leaving. 
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the  President  asked  the  Secretary  and  myself  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  a  message  of  his  appreciation  of 
our  visit  there.  He  further  expressed  regret  that  his  schedule 
would  not  allow  him  to  spend  more  time  with  us. 


The  next  topic  is  "Educational  Surveys"  which  is  to  be 
opened  by  Commissioner  Claxton  and  whom  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  now  to  introduce. 

College  Surveys 

BY 

United  States  Commissioner  Philander  Priestley  Claxton 

The  college  survey  is  a  new  thing  among  us  and  we 
know  little  about  it  as  yet ;  I  am  sure  I  know  very  little.  It  is, 
however,  a  legitimate  thing  and  altogether  worthy  of  our  very 
careful  consideration.  If  one  counts  direct  expenditures,  in- 
terest on  investments,  value  of  time  of  students,  and  cost  of 
their  living  at  college,  the  colleges  of  this  country  represent  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  $400,000,000.  So  large  an  ex- 
penditure for  a  purpose  so  important  should  have  a  most  care- 
ful and  intelligent  supervision  to  the  end  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained.  The  magnitude,  both  of  expenditures  and 
of  work,  has  increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  The  625  colleges  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  1900  reported  a  total  income  of  a  little  less  than 
$25,000,000.  The  596  colleges  reporting  in  1913  reported  a 
total  of  something  more  than  $105,000,000.  The  total  income 
for  these  institutions  should  this  year  be  approximately  $120,- 
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000,000.     Quantity  and  variety  of  work  done  have  probably  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  proportion. 

Any  survey  of  the  equipment,  standards,  administration, 
and  work  of  a  college  should  be  sympathetic  and  constructive 
as  should  any  school  survey,  and  not  unsympathetic  and  de- 
structive. The  gadfly  type  of  criticism  may  prove  more  hurt- 
ful than  helpful.  Those  making  the  survey  should  be  men  and 
women  who  know  what  college  life  and  work  are  and  who  have 
just  ideas  as  to  what  it  may  be  made.  They  should  under- 
stand the  relation  of  the  college  to  society  and  state,  to  other 
parts  of  the  system  of  public  education,  and  to  industrial  life. 
They  should  know  what  education  means  and  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  relative  values  in  education.  The  college  survey 
committee  should  be  composed  of  expert  accountants,  good 
business  men  with  a  right  understanding  of  business  efficiency 
and  an  appreciation  of  its  value,  professional  men  and  edu- 
cators. Probably  one  of  its  members  might  well  be  chosen 
from  the  faculty  of  the  college  to  be  surveyed  and  another 
from  its  board  of  trustees.  If  faculty  and  trustees  are  not 
directly  represented  on  the  committee,  then  full  hearingts 
should  be  given  to  representatives  of  both  these  bodies.  Every 
such  committee  should  contain  two  or  three  persons  having  the 
same  grade  of  ability  and  composed  of  the  same  character  of 
experience  as  the  best  of  our  college  professors,  deans,  and 
presidents,  but  having  at  the  same  time  a  larger  general  knowl- 
edge of  colleges  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries than  most  college  men  can  be  expected  to  have.  These 
men  should  also  be  able  to  bring  to  their  work  knowledge  and 
skill  gained  in  other  surveys  of  this  kind ;  they  could  thus  give 
valuable  aid  to  the  committee  as  a  whole  in  beginning  the  sur- 
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vey,  in  determining  standards,  and  in  judging  of  the  work  of 
the  college  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  of  other  in- 
stitutions. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  should  be 
able  to  contribute  and  help  to  secure  such  experts  for  every  sur- 
vey committee. 

( 1 )  The  committee  thus  organized  should  make  a  care- 
ful and  intelligent  survey  of  the  State,  the  section  of  the 
country  or  the  portion  of  society  served  by  the  college;  its  in- 
dustrial, social  and  civic  condition  and  tendencies  ;  its  pres- 
ent educational  needs  and  its  probable  needs  in  the  near  future. 
It  should  make  a  careful  investigation  of  other  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  serving  the  same  state,  section  or 
portion  of  society.  Remembering  that  colleges  and  other  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  of  education  do  not  exist  for  their  own 
glory  but  for  the  service  they  can  render,  the  committee 
should  try  to  determine  wisely  what  service  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  college  under  survey  and  what  should  be  left 
for  other  institutions  and  agencies  to  render.  Almost  every- 
where in  America  there  is  much  loss  through  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  work.  In  one  of  the  southern  states  there 
are  five  colleges  and  universities  for  negroes  all  offering  the 
same  courses  and  attempting  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of 
equipment  and  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  five  contain  a 
total  of  less  than  150  college  students,  f^ne  well  equipi)ed  col- 
lege could  do  the  work  done  by  all  and  do  it  much  better.  One 
college  would  be  almost  as  convenient  to  the  students  attend- 
ing them  as  the  five.  Most  college  students  in  that  state, 
as  elsewhere,  must  live  away  from  home.  When  away  from 
home  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the  distance  is  25 
miles  or  250  miles.     One  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  West 
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has  24  colleges  striving  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  /\ 
single  religious  denomination  has,  I  believe,  six  colleges  in  the 
state  all  claiming  to  be  of  the  same  rank.  It  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  church  boards  of  education  are  beginning  to 
see  the  unwisdom  of  such  duplication  of  institutions  and  are 
undertaking  to  differentiate  their  schools  and  to  organize  them 
into  systems,  every  part  of  which  may  cooperate  wisely  with 
every  other  part. 

(2)  A  survey  of  a  state  university  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  its  relation  to  other  colleges  in  the  state.  If 
the  state  agricultural  college  is  located  elsewhere  as  a  separate 
institution  the  survey  should  attempt  to  determine  the  proper 
sphere  and  function  of  each.  Should,  for  example,  advanced 
courses  in  engineering  be  given  in  each  institution? 

A  study  of  the  community  served  by  the  college  and  of 
other  institutions  and  agencies  of  education  serving  the  same 
community  will  enable  the  committee  to  better  determine  the 
proper  and  legitimate  work  of  the  college  and  assist  it  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  determining  standards  to  be  used  in  judg- 
ing of  its  administration,  equipment,  and  work. 

(3)  The  survey  should  include  a  careful  examination  of 
the  charter  of  the  institution  to  determine  whether  or  not  its 
terms  are  such  as  to  permit  it  to  do  honestly  and  effectively 
the  work  which  it  should  now  undertake,  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  necessary  to  permit  it  to  do  this  work  better.  The 
charters  of  many  of  the  older  colleges  were  issued  when  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  its  educational  needs  were  quite 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present.  An  institution  can 
hardly  claim  to  be  doing  its  work  honestly  if  its  name  does 
not  indicate  clearly  the  type  of  work  which  it  does. 
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(4 )  The  control  of  the  college  should  be  considered 
carefully.  Are  the  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
methods  of  election  of  its  members  and  their  terms  of  service 
such  as  to  foster  sound  and  steady  development  and  progress, 
avoiding  ultraconservatism  and  stagnation  on  the  one  hand 
and  violent  and  cataclysmal  revolutions  on  the  other?  State 
institutions  are  especially  subject  to  injurious  partisan  political 
interferences  and  to  violent  and  hurtful  revolutions.  All  in- 
stitutions supported  by  the  people  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
trolled by  the  people.  The  state  university  should  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  or  closed  cor- 
poration. If  the  people  are  asked  to  appropriate  their  money 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  then  they  must  be  entrusted 
with  their  control.  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  fullest  pos- 
sible trust  in  the  general  wisdom  of  all  the  people.  Yet  the 
public  as  a  whole  cannot  always  be  on  its  guard  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  delusions  and  hysteria.  It  must,  through  the  form  of  or- 
ganization of  its  institutions,  protect  itself  against  danger  from 
its  agents  in  its  moments  of  pre-occupation  and  from  itself 
in  its  moments  of  insanity.  Is  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
trustees  such  as  to  insure  intelligent  representation  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  clientele  of  the  college? 

(5)  The  administration  of  the  college  must  be  an  item 
of  great  importance  to  the  survey.  Is  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  college  such  as  to  give  to  each  department,  school, 
professor,  and  assistant,  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
most  effective  work?  Is  there  freedom  from  the  annoyance 
that  comes  through  having  to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to 
petty  details  of  the  administration  and  the  so-called  college 
and  student  interests?    Are  freedom  and  independence  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  college  spirit  and  intelligent  sympathetic  co- 
operation among  administrative  officers,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  students  on  the  other  hand,  fostered  and  promoted? 
Are  the  duties  of  the  various  offices  clearly  defined  and  are 
they  performed  in  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner?  The 
business  of  a  college  should  be  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples. Are  the  overhead  charges  for  administration  pro- 
portionately larger  than  they  should  be  ?  In  school  and  college 
there  is  now,  I  believe,  danger  that  too  much  of  the  income  may 
go  for  administration  and  equipment  and  too  little  to  those  who 
do  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  All  efficient  business  or- 
ganizations try  to  determine  accurately  their  expenditures  for 
administration  and  to  make  them  as  low  as  they  may  be  without 
injury  to  the  efficiency  of  administration.  We  need  some  care- 
ful studies  to  find  just  what  are  the  proper  ratios  of  cost  of 
administration  to  cost  of  instruction  in  colleges  and  schools 
of  several  different  types.  Until  these  studies  have  been  made 
we  can  have  no  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  administration  in  this  respect. 

The  survey  should  inquire  carefully  as  to  whether  funds 
received  by  the  college  for  specific  purposes  are  used  for  the 
purposes  specified.  This  applies  especially  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  funds  which  they  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  beginning  it  was  difficult  for  many  of 
these  colleges  to  use  the  federal  funds  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  still  difficult  for  some  of  them,  but  the 
time  has  now  come  when  their  incomes  from  other  sources 
should  be  made  sufficient  to  enable  them  all  to  use  the  federal 
funds  not  only  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  very  liber- 
ally interpreted,  as  it  has  been  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
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terior,  but  also  according  to  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  through  which  the  funds  are  received. 

(6)  Probably  most  important  of  all  for  the  survey  com- 
mittee will  be  the  faculty  of  the  college,  its  general  make-up, 
and  the  character,  education,  experience  and  teaching  ability 
of  its  members.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  The 
teacher  is  the  school.  The  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  like 
every  other  creator,  he  makes  it  in  his  own  image  and  like- 
ness. We  have  applied  these  sayings  over  and  over  again  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They  are  equally  applic- 
able to  the  college.  As  are  the  members  of  the  faculty  so  is 
the  college  or  so  will  it  become.  Those  who  give  instruction 
make  the  college,  not  its  trustees,  president  and  other  officers 
of  administration,  nor  its  buildings,  grounds  and  other  equip- 
ment. These  all  help  but  those  who  come  in  daily  contact 
with  the  students  as  teachers  are  of  first  importance  in  de- 
termining the  character  and  worth  of  the  college.  What  pro- 
]:>ortion  of  the  teachers  are  strong  men  and  women  of  tried  and 
recognized  ability,  and  what  proportion  are  weak  and  untried? 
A  college  may  have  in  its  faculty  a  few  professors  of  great 
and  known  ability  retained  at  large  salaries,  while  the  great 
majority  of  its  professors  and  instructors  are  weak,  inef^cient 
or  untried  and  are  living  on  salaries  totally  inadequate.  The 
former  may  give  the  college  a  temporary  reputation  but  the 
latter  do  most  of  the  teaching  and  give  it  its  real  character.  A 
smaller  faculty  of  men  and  women  of  more  nearly  uniform 
ability  might  do  much  better  work  and  enable  the  school  to 
render  better  permanent  service. 

The  survey  should  consider  the  distribution  of  instructors 
among  the  classes.     More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  young 
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men  and  women  who  enter  college  quit  before  the  beginning 
of  the  third  college  year,  probably  about  forty  per  cent,  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  before;  thus  a  large  majority  of 
■all  the  students  of  our  colleges  are  in  the  classes  of  the  first 
two  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  college  is  making  the  best  use 
of  its  opportunities  or  rendering  its  best  service  when  it  as- 
signs its  weak  and  lowest  salaried  instructors  and  assistants  to 
these  classes  and  reserves  the  services  of  its  f  ew^  able  and  highly 
paid  professors  for  the  remnant  of  students  in  the  last  two 
college  years.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  certain  that  more  students 
would  remain  for  the  higher  classes  if  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  abler  and  better  men  and  women  of  the  faculty  during 
the  earlier  years  of  their  college  life.  It  is  this  principle  which 
I  have  had  in  mind  when  urging  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  and  the  transformation  of  many  of  the  colleges  we 
now  have  into  institutions  of  this  kind. 

(7)  The  distribution  of  students  among  the  several 
courses  and  classes  of  the  college  must  also  be  considered.  In 
most  colleges  are  to  be  found  classes  too  large  for  effective 
work  and  others  so  small  as  to  make  the  cost  of  instruction  dis- 
proportionately large.  This  may  sometimes  be  unavoidable 
but  usually  a  careful  study  of  conditions  will  reveal  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  changes  of  schedules,  or  such  redistribution  of 
students  and  reassignment  of  instructors  as  will  remedy  the 
evil. 

(8)  Are  the  salaries  paid  professors  and  assistant  in- 
structors such  as  to  attract  and  hold  men  and  women  of  first 
class  ability?  No  institution  can  afford  to  lose  continually  its 
best  men  and  women  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created  with 
men  and  women  of  less  ability  or  of  doubtful  and  untried  abil- 
13 
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ity.  It  may  be  complimentary  to  a  college  to  have  its  best  pro- 
fessors called  to  richer  and  better  institutions  but  it  does  not 
contribute  to  its  efficiency.  A  college  should  strive  to  keep  in 
its  faculty  those  who  have  proven  their  worth.  To  attain  its 
largest  usefulness  it  must  use  great  care  and  wisdom  in  select- 
ing new  members  of  its  faculty,  ofifcr  sufficient  salaries  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  those  who  give  best  promise  of  usefulness, 
and  then  make  the  conditions  of  service  and  the  increase  of  pay 
such  as  to  retain  in  its  service  those  who  make  good. 

(9)  Is  the  sum  paid  for  teachers  of  all  grades  so  used 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  teaching  results,  keeping  in  mind 
both  the  ability  of  the  teachers  and  the  size  of  their  classes? 
While  classes  should  be  reasonably  small  the  size  of  the  class  is 
not  of  first  importance.  A  competent  teacher  with  a  class  of 
thirty  students  may  accomplish  much  more  for  each  individual 
student  than  two  less  competent  teachers  with  classes  of  only 
fifteen  students  each.  Maximum  and  optimum  sizes  of 
classes  will,  of  course,  vary  for  different  subjects.  You  prob- 
ably all  know  of  the  valuable  study  recently  made  of  the 
student-hour  costs  of  instruction  in  one  American  college  and 
the  comparison  of  these  costs  wath  the  student-hour  costs  in 
other  colleges ;  the  purpose  of  the  study  being  to  arrive  at  some 
standard  of  costs.  To  have  such  a  standard  is  no  doubt  im- 
portant. Student-hour  and  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  will 
depend  on  the  average  salary  of  instructors  and  the  average 
ratio  of  number  of  instructors  to  number  of  students.  $50,- 
000  for  twenty-five  teachers  to  teach  two  hundred  and  fifty 
students  in  classes  averaging  ten  students  each,  and  $50,000 
paid  to  fifteen  teachers  to  teach  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
in  classes  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  students  each,  will  give  the  same 
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per  capita  and  student-hour  costs  but  this  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  the  one  policy  is  as  wise  as  the  other.  In  teaching,  as 
elsewhere,  and  more  than  in  most  other  things,  one  who  can 
do  the  work  well  is  worth  more  than  two  or  five  who  cannot. 
In  elementary  schools  I  have  seen  one  teacher  with  a  class  of 
sixty  children  do  for  each  child  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
another  teacher  in  the  same  school  did  for  a  class  of  thirty 
children.  In  some  subjects  classes  may  well  be  large,  in  others 
they  must  be  small.  The  survey  committee  should  consider 
the  skill  with  which  these  principles  are  applied  in  the  college. 

(10)  What  is  the  attitude  of  members  of  the  faculty  to- 
ward their  work,  the  work  of  other  members  of  the  faculty, 
the  student  body,  and  the  college  as  a  whole?  This  is,  or  is 
close  akin  to,  that  indefinable  but  all  important  something  gen- 
erally known  as  esprit  de  corps.  Something  is  wrong  with  a 
college  in  whose  faculty  there  is  not  such  a  spirit  of  a  very 
fine  and  high  type.  A  right  attitude  of  all  members  of  a  col- 
lege faculty  in  these  respects  will  counterbalance  much  lack  of 
equipment  and  other  defects. 

(11)  Next  must  be  considered  the  student  body.  Where 
do  the  students  come  from?  What  classes  of  society  do  they 
represent?  Are  all  classes  represented  in  proper  proportion? 
A  state  university  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people  of 
all  parts  of  the  state  is  failing  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  draw 
students  in  just  proportion  from  all  classes  of  society  and  all 
parts  of  the  state.  If  there  is  not  such  a  just  representation, 
why  not?  A  careful  investigation  will  frequently  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  university  has  failed  to  put  itself  equally  in  close 
and  vital  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  people  and  all  sections 
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of  the  state.    A  state  university  must  remember  its  equal  duty 
to  all  and  direct  its  interests  and  energies  accordingly. 

(12)  How  are  students  distributed  among  schools,  de- 
partments and  classes?  Students,  should,  of  course,  be  given 
much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  courses  and  the  direction 
of  their  work.  Nevertheless,  if  the  survey  of  the  state,  sec- 
tion of  country,  or  portion  of  society  served  by  the  college  indi- 
cates a  fairly  definite  need  and  demand  for  men  and  women 
with  certain  different  kinds  of  college  training  in  somewhat 
definite  numbers,  the  colleges  on  which  the  state,  section  of 
country,  or  portion  of  society  in  question  depends  for  its  edu- 
cated men  and  women  must  see  to  it  that  these  are  prepared 
in  about  the  relative  numbers  needed.  The  work  of  the  col- 
leges should  not  result  in  an  overproduction  of  any  one  kind 
of  ability  and  injurious  underproduction  of  another  kind.  The 
colleges  of  a  state  in  which  many  engineers  of  various  kinds 
are  needed  for  the  profitable  development  of  its  resources 
should  not  persist  in  a  policy  which  sends  most  of  its  students 
into  the  law  and  ministry.  To  bring  about  a  right  proportion 
in  the  number  of  students  taking  various  courses  may  be  dif- 
ficult but  it  is  essential  to  the  best  service  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
lege. Where  it  has  not  been  done  the  survey  should  call  at- 
tention to  the  failure  and  if  possible  show  how  it  may  be 
remedied.  Sometimes  one  or  more  popular  professors  in  one 
department  will  draw  students  in  undue  proportion  from  other 
departments  in  which  the  professors  are  less  popular.  Par- 
ents advise  their  sons — they  used  to  do  this  more  than  now — 
to  take  professors  rather  than  courses.  "It  is  the  man  that 
counts,  and  not  the  subject"  they  say;  and  in  a  measure  this  is 
true.     The  personality  of  a  man  does  count  for  much  in  the 
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high  school  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  college,  and  for 
something  in  the  higher  classes,  but  for  these  higher  classes 
and  in  technical  subjects  the  man  counts  for  less  and  the 
subject  for  more  than  in  the  lower  classes. 

(13)  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  student  body?  Is  it  one 
of  work,  earnest  endeavor  and  high  ideals,  or  the  opposite? 
Colleges  differ  much  in  this  respect.  This  general  attitiude 
of  the  student  body  dift'erentiates  itself  into  the  attitude  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  toward  the  college,  toward  the  faculty, 
toward  college  work  and  "student  activities,"  and  the  attitude 
of  individual  students  toward  each  other.  Are  "student  ac- 
tivities" lacking  or  do  they  assume  an  undue  relative  import- 
ance? Are  the  students  united  for  all  legitimate  work  of  the 
college  or  are  they  divided  into  unsympathetic  factions  ?  That 
the  student  body  should  have  a  spirit  of  earnest  work  is,  of 
course,  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  boys  to  live  around  the  college,  but  it  is  certainly  much  bet- 
ter for  them  also  to  work  at  college,  forming  habits  of  work 
to  be  taken  with  them  into  the  world  as  well  as  gaining  what- 
ever knowledge  and  skill  may  be  gained  by  work  at  college. 

(14)  How  long  do  the  students  of  the  college  remain? 
The  ability  of  the  college  to  hold  its  students  must  be  counted 
as  an  important  factor  in  its  success.  Few  young  men  and 
women  of  this  day  of  economic  prosperity  and  the  low  cost 
of  living  (as  measured  in  terms  of  labor)  are  obliged  to  leave 
college  to  go  to  work.  Whether  they  remain  long  in  college 
or  leave  early  depends  very  largely  on  the  appeal  college  life 
makes  to  them  and  the  extent  to  which  the  college  inspires 
them  with  a  desire  for  that  which  it  can  give. 
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(15)  What  arc  the  standards  of  admission,  promotion, 
and  graduation,  and  how  well  are  they  enforced?  There  is  no 
longer  any  good  reason,  I  helieve,  why  any  institution  calling 
itself  a  college  and  giving  college  degrees  should  admit  stu- 
dents who  have  had  less  than  is  offered  in  a  good  high  school 
of  four  years.  There  are  now  approximately  14,000  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Prohably  about  8,000  of  these 
offer  four  years'  work  based  upon  the  lull  amount  of  ele- 
mentary school  work  of  seven,  eight  or  nine  years.  Few 
communities  are  unable  to  maintain  one  or  more  good  high 
schools.  If  any  community  feels  unable  to  maintain  such  a 
school  it  will  usually  be  cheaper,  and  I  believe  almost  always 
better,  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  community  to  attend  high 
school  in  some  other  community  than  to  go  unprepared  to 
a  low  grade  cheap  college  which  attempts  to  do  both  high 
school  and  college  work  without  adequate  equipment  for 
either. 

In  determining  the  standards  of  a  college  consideration 
must  also  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  conditions  are  allowed 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  made  up,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  work  credited  for  admission  is  also  credited  as  college 
work  and  counted  toward  graduation.  If  the  college  requires 
on  paper  four  years  of  high  school  work,  or  sixteen  units,  but 
admits  a  large  per  cent,  of  its  students  on  three  years  of  high 
school  work,  twelve  or  thirteen  units,  and  permits  these  more 
poorly  prepared  students  to  make  up  their  conditions  during 
the  regular  time  for  college  work,  it  can  hardly  claim  that  its 
standards  are  as  high  or  that  it  can  offer  as  much  to  its  well 
prepared  students  as  a  college  allowing  no  admission  con- 
ditions to  be  made  up  in  the  regular  time  for  college  work; 
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nor  are  the  standards  really  what  they  appear  to  be  if  work 
accepted  for  admission  is  not  used  as  a  basis  for  the  college 
work.  A  college  may  accept  for  admission  two  or  more  units 
in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  but  not  base  its  own  work 
in  these  subjects  on  the  beginnings  already  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  require  these  students  to  do  their  high  school  work 
over  again  with  freshmen  who  have  had  no  work  in  these 
subjects,  or  else  wait  until  other  students  have  done  the  be- 
ginning work  and  then  join  them  in  a  higher  class.  Under 
these  conditions  students  offering  for  admission  work  in  these 
subjects  and  then  taking  the  college  work  in  the  same  subjects 
do  not  get  an  amount  of  work  in  them  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
years  of  work  done  in  the  high  school  plus  the  years  offered  in 
college,  but  only  the  work  represented  by  the  number  of  years 
offered  by  the  college  in  these  subjects.  Again  it  may  well  be 
asked  how  much  of  the  college  work  really  is  work  for  which 
college  credits  should  be  given  and  how  much  is  only  high 
school  or  even  primary  school  work.  Much  of  the  work  in 
foreign  languages  and  the  elementary  phases  of  the  physical 
sciences  now  given  in  American  colleges  is  of  this  nature. 
The  child  of  six  in  the  primary  school  reads  "a  cat,"  "a  black 
cat,"  "it  is  my  cat,"  "I  see  the  cat."  At  eighteen  the  same  child 
enters  college  and  reads  similar  matter  in  German,  French  or 
Spanish  through  a  good  part  of  a  year  and  receives  for  it 
dignified  college  credits.  The  lessons  in  the  primary  school 
and  in  the  college  involve  the  same  kind  of  work  and  require 
the  same  kind  of  mental  ability.  Much  of  the  science  work 
in  our  American  colleges  is  also  such  work  as  should  be  done 
and  can  be  done  better  in  the  high  school  or  even  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.     How  much  of  this  kind  of  work  is  done  in 
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the  college  under  survey?  To  what  extent  does  the  college 
build  its  work  on  the  high  school  work  accepted  for  admis- 
sion? How  well  are  its  courses  organized?  How  much  of 
unity  and  continuity  is  there  in  them?  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  advanced  work — second,  third  and  fourth  year  work — 
in  the  same  subject  or  allied  subjects,  to  single  year  or  even 
half  year  work?  These  and  other  similar  questions  must  be 
asked  and  answered  before  standards  can  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  How  well  is  the  work  of  the  individ- 
ual students  organized  ?  What  help  do  instructors  give  under- 
graduate students  in  organizing  their  work?  Students  should 
have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  intelligent  freedom  in  mak- 
ing up  their  courses  of  study,  but  intelligent  freedom  re- 
quires much  wise  guidance. 

(16)  What  standing  do  students  of  the  college  take 
when  going  to  other  colleges  of  known  standards?  Is  the 
work  of  the  college  accepted  at  its  face  value?  Is  it  espec- 
ially desirable  to  know  what  standing  its  graduate  students 
have  taken  when  entering  standard  schools  for  advanced  work  ? 
Though  this  may  be  a  narrow  test  it  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  for  any  college  which  has  sent  many  students  on  for 
graduate  work.  It  is  also  one  of  the  fairest.  It  reveals 
clearly  the  results  of  the  policy  of  the  college  in  admitting  stu- 
dents and  of  its  own  work  for  its  students  through  the  full 
college  course. 

(17)  If  the  college  has  been  established  long  it  may  well 
be  asked  what  part  its  graduates  have  performed  in  life  and 
how  well.  President  Oilman  used  to  say  that  the  work  of  a 
college  at  any  period  must  be  judged  by  the  work  that  the 
students  of  that  period  have  done  and  are  doing  twenty-five 
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or  thirty  years  later.  A  state  university  supported  by  all  the 
people  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  serve  the  state  in  every 
place  in  which  knowledge  and  skill  are  required  may  well  be 
judged  by  the  fullness,  variety,  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
rendered  by  its  graduates. 

(18)  How  well  are  courses  of  study  of  the  college 
adapted  to  the  purposes  the  college  should  serve  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  must  work?  It  is  especially  desirable 
to  determine  whether  the  income  and  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege are  adequate  to  the  work  undertaken  or  advertised.  Col- 
lege work  of  the  best  type  now  requires  costly  equipment.  To 
hope  to  hold  a  place  in  the  first  rank  a  college  must  to-day 
have  a  much  larger  income  than  was  necessary  only  a  few 
years  ago.  If  the  income  is  relatively  small  the  college  must 
be  content  to  offer  a  relatively  small  number  of  courses,  and 
these  of  a  kind  that  do  not  require  large  expenditures.  Sev- 
eral of  our  larger  institutions  now  advertise  more  than  a 
thousand  courses.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  ten  years 
ago  advertised  an  even  one  thousand.  Only  a  generation  ago 
few  advertised  more  than  two  or  three  hundred.  The  larger 
number  of  courses  is  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  complexity  of  modern  life  and  should  be  offered 
by  some  at  least  of  the  larger  and  richer  colleges,  but  from 
the  multitude  of  possible  subjects  most  colleges  must  select 
those  which  they  are  able  to  give  and  which  are  best  adapted 
to  their  constituencies.  Since  a  state  constituted  of  the  whole 
body  of  people  and  representing  all  their  interests  and  needs 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  supplying  all  its  wants  and 
may  not  transfer  this  responsibility  to  any  part  of  the  people 
less   than   the   whole   or  to   the   possibilities   and    chances   of 
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private  benevolences,  the  state  university  must,  therefore,  pro- 
vide instruction  in  all  subjects  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  its 
people  and  the  state  must  make  it  possible  for  it  to  do  so. 

(19)  The  survey  should  make  a  careful  inventory  of  the 
equipment  of  laboratories,  shops,  and  libraries  to  determine 
to  what  extent  they  are  adapted  to  the  demands  upon  them 
and  the  work  which  the  college  should  undertake  to  do  through 
them,  and  should  indicate  clearly  their  shortcomings  and  needs. 
It  should  also  include  a  careful  inspection  of  buildings  and 
grounds  to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used,  their  sanitation  and  the  manner  in  w^hich  they 
are  equipped.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  college  and  to  the  possibilities  and  means  of  im- 
proving this  environment.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  question  whether  the  location  of  the  college  is  such  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  it  to  succeed  in  certain  lines  of  work. 
Is  it  undertaking  to  maintain  a  medical  school  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  adequate  clinics?  Is  it  attempting  to  give  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  engineering  without  the  possibility  of 
bringing  its  students  into  contact  with  modern  industrial  plants  ? 
Is  it  undertaking  to  teach  agriculture  without  sufficient  and 
suitable  land  for  agricultural  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions and  without  the  possibility  of  constant  observation  of 
practical  farming  under  normal  conditions  ?  Is  it  trying  to  pre- 
pare students  for  modern,  democratic,  social,  and  civic  life 
within  the  walls  of  aristocratic  or  domestic  seclusion?  What 
provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  the  homes  of  members  of  the 
faculty  and  for  students?  That  they  may  do  their  best  work 
both  teachers  and  students  should  live  comfortably  and  under 
wholesome  sanitary  conditions.     Whatever  alTects  the  health. 
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the  strength,  the  vitality,  the  comfort  or  the  economy  of  time 
and  effort  of  either  students  or  teachers  must  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  survey. 

(20)  What  is  the  total  necessary  cost  of  attendance  at 
college,  including  fees,  living  and  incidental  expenses?  Is 
this  total  cost  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  the  means  of  those 
who  attend  the  college?  What  are  the  actual  expenses  of 
students?  Are  the  actual  expenses  little  or  much  in  excess 
of  the  necessary  minimum?  Are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  rich  permitted  without  protest  to  introduce  extravagant 
habits  of  living  or  is  this  discouraged?  It  is  easily  possible 
for  the  cost  of  living  at  college,  including  fees  of  one  kind  and 
another,  to  become  so  high  as  to  keep  away  many  who  should, 
both  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  state,  enter 
and  remain  until  they  graduate?  When  a  college  becomes  a 
rich  man's  club  or  the  center  of  a  dilettante  society,  its  useful- 
ness as  a  democratic  institution  is  much  impaired.  While 
students  and  faculty  alike  should  be  able  to  live  with- 
out a  stint  of  anything  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
best  work  and  the  fullest  life,  the  actual  work  of  any  college 
will  probably  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  expenses  of 
either  are  in  excess  of  this  limit ;  more  probably  as 
the  square  of  this  excess.  What  opportunities  do  the  col- 
lege and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  offer  students 
for  profitable  employment  by  which  they  may  pay  some  por- 
tion of  their  college  expenses  when  necessary?  What  at- 
tempts are  made  to  induce  all  young  men  and  women  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  college  regardless  of  their  financial  con- 
dition, if  only  they  are  willing  to  help  themselves  and  able  to 
profit  by  attendance  at  college  ? 
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(21)  What  relation  does  the  college  bear  to  the  general 
system  of  public  education  (all  agencies  of  education  are  public 
in  function  and  purpose)  and  to  the  several  parts  thereof? 
Does  the  college  interest  itself  in  the  elementary  schools, 
earnestly  trying  to  foster  their  interests  ?  What  is  its  attitude 
toward  the  high  schools  ?  Is  it  preventing  their  full  development 
by  its  o\\  n  low  standards,  or  is  it  imposing  upon  them  the  narrow 
and  rigid  limitations  of  college  preparatory  schools?  Is  the  col- 
lege striving  to  help  high  school  principals  and  teachers  find 
just  what  is  best  for  the  schools  charged  wath  the  education  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  boys  and  girls  through  the 
golden  period  of  early  and  middle  adolescence,  and  then 
wisely  and  patiently  adjusting  its  own  work  to  the  results  of 
these  improved  high  school  courses  so  that  more  of  those  who 
go  through  the  high  school  may  be  inspired  or  induced  to  enter 
college,  while  those  who  do  not  shall  have  gained  from  their 
years  in  the  high  school  the  best  possible  preparation  for  life? 
A\'hat  is  the  relation  of  the  college  to  other  colleges  within  its 
territory,  to  professional  and  graduate  schools?  Is  it  help- 
fully sympathetic  or  is  it  hurtfully  antagonistic?  W^hat  at- 
tempts have  been  made  toward  desirable  adjustments  between 
the  college  and  all  other  educational  institutions  to  the  end  that 
the  whole  community  served  by  them  may  receive  the  largest 
benefits  ? 

(22)  What  extension  work  does  the  college  do?  In 
what  spirit  is  it  done?  Is  it  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for 
wider  service  or  as  a  burden  imposed?  Is  it  organized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  college  work  and  inspired  with  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  the  college  or  is  it  disconnected,  disjoined 
and  lifeless?     Is  it  w^ell  chosen  and  arising  out  of  the  needs 
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of  the  community  or  has  it  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  some 
other  college  that  has  won  reputation  for  such  work?  What 
facilities  has  the  college  for  its  extension  work?  Is  its  income 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do  this  work  without  detracting  from 
the  value  of  its  legitimate  intramural  work?  The  campus  of 
the  modern  college  should  be  as  large  as  the  territory  it  serves. 
Wherever  people  labor  in  the  sunshine  or  toil  in  the  shadows, 
wherever  they  are  attempting  to  do  any  legitimate  work  which 
requires  an  understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  the 
guidance  which  the  college  may  give,  there  it  should  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  college  should  undertake  work  for  which  it  is 
unprepared  outside  its  walls  at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate 
work  which  it  is  already  doing  within  its  walls.  To  deter- 
mine what  extension  work  it  should  undertake,  or  if  any  at 
all,  is  not  always  an  easy  task  for  the  college.  The  survey 
should  assist  it  in  arriving  at  a  wise  decision. 

(23)  What  are  the  possibilities  of  growth  for  the  col- 
lege ?  In  what  direction  should  it  extend  its  work  ?  Is  its 
income  sufficient  for  its  present  needs  and  its  future  growth? 
Can  this  income  be  increased?  Are  the  present  sources  of 
income  sufficient  to  respond  to  new  demands?  What  other 
sources  of  income  are  available  or  can  be  made  available? 
What  changes  in  the  college  and  its  work  may  and  can  be 
made  to  enable  it  to  demand  and  obtain  the  larger  income 
which  it  should  have?  These  and  other  similar  questions  the 
survey  must  answer  or  put  the  college  in  the  way  of  answering 
for  itself  if  it  is  to  result  in  much  good.  Th6  final  value 
of  the  survey  will  depend  not  only  on  the  keenness  with 
which  it  analyzes  conditions  and  the  justness  and  fairness 
with  which  it  points  out  weaknesses  and  failures.     It  will  de- 
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pend  also  on  the  fullness  and  helpfulness  of  its  constructive 
recommendations  and  suggestions.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
physician  to  diagnose  a  case  however  thoroughly  and  accur- 
ately; he  must  also  prescribe  the  remedy,  if  his  services  are  to 
be  of  much  value.  The  college  survey  committees  must  be  able 
both  to  diagnose  and  to  prescribe.  To  this  end,  I  repeat,  every 
such  committee  should  be  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  have 
power  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  committee  in  both  re- 
spects. Critics  who  can  merely  detect  faults  have  their  place, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  in  connection  with  high  constructive 
work  like  this.  Here  as  in  every  other  place  we  must  doubt 
the  value  of  the  judgment  of  men  who  cannot  also  do.  We 
all  value  most  the  criticism  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  that  comes  from  experience  and  have  proven  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment  by  the  success  of  the  work  in 
which  it  has  been  applied. 

Of  such  surveys  as  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  and 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  point  some  of  the  elements,  I 
believe  we  may  not  have  too  many.  To  a  survey  undertaken 
by  competent  persons  in  this  spirit,  I  believe,  no  self-respected 
college  will  object. 


The  President.  The  other  discussion  on  this  same 
topic  is  by  President  Ayres,  and  then  the  general  discussion 
Avill  follow. 
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Educational  Surveys 

BY 

President  Brown  Ayres 

OF  THE 

University  of  Tennessee 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary 
wrote  and  asked  me  to  take  the  second  place  on  this  subject, 
I  wrote  him  very  frankly  that  what  I  did  not  know  about 
educational  surveys  would  fill  quite  a  large  book,  but  that 
I  knew  Professor  Claxton,  and  I  thought  that  by  the  time 
he  had  finished  his  discussion  I  would  have  some  ideas,  pos- 
sibly. Not  that  he  would  not  have  exhausted  the  subject,  but 
because  I  thought  I  could  read  in  what  he  said  applications 
to  my  own  conditions  which  would  make  some  suggestions  to 
me. 

I  take  it  that  such  a  survey  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Professor  Claxton  in  his  remarks,  a  survey  made  from  the 
inside  at  least,  is  something  that  every  college  executive  is 
making  all  the  time  with  more  or  less  success,  and  trying  to 
apply  to  his  own  institution  to  see  whether  his  institution  is 
operating  most  eflfectively  with  the  means  at  hand  and  in  the 
environment  in  which  it  is  placed.  So  I  have  thought  be- 
fore coming  here  this  morning  that  the  point  that  we  wanted 
particularly  to  bring  out  was  the  question  of  a  survey — either 
its  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  its  advantage  or  disadvantage — 
made  by  some  outside  party  or  committee  or  force,  on  the 
theory  possibly  that  the  administration  of  the  institution  or 
school  system  had  already  done  its  best,  but  perhaps  had  been 
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looking  at  the  question  from  too  narrow  or  near  a  viewpoint, 
and  might  have  failed  to  find  either  defects  or  opportunities 
that  an  intelligently  organized  outside  committee  might  find. 

Looking  at  my  own  institution  from  within,  the  prin- 
cipal survey  that  it  has  been  my  duty  in  a  manner  to  make 
has  been  to  find  wherein  the  deficit  that  confronts  us  all  the 
time  might  be  most  easily  diminished.  We  are  not  in  the 
class  of  great  institutions.  We  could  very  easily  play  the  part 
of  Lazarus  to  the  Dives  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  live  on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  your  tables. 
But  we  are  trying  to  do  with  some  earnestness,  and  I  think 
with  some  success,  a  good  work  with  the  small  means  that 
we  have  at  hand. 

Now,  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  very  lately,  I  am 
frank  to  say,  when  I  began  to  receive  these  questionnaires  that 
have  come  to  us  all  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  sur- 
vey, that  any  state  had  reached  that  splendid  point  in  civic 
development  in  which  it  would  really  begin  to  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  a  question  of  this  sort ;  that  is,  the  state 
itself  or  any  organized  body  or  committee  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, independently  of  the  administration  of  the  institution  it- 
self. In  our  state  we  have  been  so  busily  occupied  with  trying 
to  see  that  no  citizen  drank  a  glass  of  beer  without  aiding  and 
abetting  some  other  citizen  to  break  the  law  that  we  have  not 
had  very  much  time  to  think  about  such  questions  as  whether 
the  university  was  or  was  not  fulfilling  its  full  duty  or  losing 
an  opportunity  here  or  there.  And  so  I  would  only  anticipate 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  this  character  in  Tennessee, 
such  as  seems  to  be  at  work  in  Wisconsin,  with   fear  and 
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trembling,  because  I  should  fear  that  that  committee  would 
probably  not  have  any  other  object  than  one  of  criticism. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  in  any  state  that  has  pro- 
gressed far  enough  in  its  development  as  a  state  to  be  in 
a  position  to  organize  a  survey,  the  object  of  which  is  really 
to  find  out  what  the  state  needs,  and  to  what  extent  the  school 
system  or  the  educational  system  as  a  whole  is  meeting  that 
need,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing.  But  I  agree  fully 
with  Professor  Claxton  in  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  man 
or  body  of  men  should  consider  themselves  competent  to  criti- 
cise the  details  of  a  school  system  or  of  a  university  organiza- 
tion unless  they  are  men  of  experience  in  those  systems.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  foolish  for  a  university  man  to  attempt 
to  criticise  the  method  on  which  a  great  manufactory  or  a 
great  financial  institution  is  carried  along,  as  for  a  financial 
man  or  a  business  man  of  any  sort  to  attempt  to  criticize 
the  internal  details  of  a  university  or  of  a  school  system  with- 
out any  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  distinctly  an  advantage  in 
having  the  institution  looked  at  by  a  body  of  really  sympa- 
thetic citizens,  who  perhaps  are  able  to  take  from  a  better 
point  of  view,  a  better  perspective,  a  view  of  the  possible  and 
perhaps  correct  relation  of  the  school  system  or  the  institu- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  state.  We  are  all  human ;  we  are 
all  perhaps  likely  to  have  our  attention  too  much  taken  up 
and  thereby  distracted  by  the  problems  that  are  immediately 
at  hand,  and  we  may  fail  therefore  to  observe  some  larger 
question  or  larger  need  that  is  not  quite  so  evident  to  us.  I 
know  I  would  gladly  seek,  and  have  sought,  suggestions  from 
non-educational  people  in  regard  to  educational  needs  in  my 
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own  state,  and  1  suppose  all  of  us  have;  and  if  this  thing 
could  be  carried  out  systematically  by  some  organized  state 
body,  or  even  by  some  national  body,  I  think  all  of  us  should 
welcome  any  such  carefully  and  thoughtfully  carried  out  sur- 
vey. I  know  that  while  some  of  us  have  perhaps  smarted 
at  some  of  the  criticisms  and  perhaps  some  of  the  objections 
to  our  methods  that  have  been  raised  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion at  times.  Yet  I  think  we  can  all  bear  witness  to  the  ad- 
vantage that  some  of  those  studies  made  by  an  outside  and 
disinterested  organization  have  had  in  stimulating  us  and 
helping  us  to  see  the  light  in  regard  to  our  own  problems ; 
and,  of  course,  if  we  could  have  just  exactly  such  a  judicial 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  state  organization  studying  our 
educational  institutions,  with  just  the  same  fearlessness  and 
at  the  same  time  the  same  sympathy  with  which  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  approached  the  study  of  the  questions  that 
it  has  taken  up,  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  welcome  such  an  in- 
vestigation. I  should  feel  that  any  man  who  was  afraid  to 
have  his  institution  investigated  in  a  proper  spirit  of  that 
sort  would  be  rather  a  weak  man,  indeed,  and  would  himself, 
subconsciously  perhaps,  recognize  that  there  were  short-com- 
ings in  his  institution  that  he  did  not  want  anyone  to  detect. 
So  far  as  this  question  of  a  survey  is  concerned  with 
the  financial  side  of  an  institution,  of  course  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  that  is  necessary  in  a  small  institution.  Having 
no  experience  with  such  large  institutions  as  some  of  those 
represented  in  this  Association,  it  would  be  entirely  superflu- 
ous and  fooli.sh  for  me  to  make  any  suggestion  in  regard  to 
them.  In  my  own  institution  I  think  anybody  that  would 
survev  the  institution  could  onlv  do  it  with  some  intelligence 
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by  asking  the  question,  Do  you  keep  your  accounts  properly? 
Because  there  could  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  little 
mite  of  money  that  we  get  has  accomplished  about  as  much 
as  anybody  could  reasonably  expect. 

In  the  large  institutions,  however,  I  can  readily  see,  that 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  ask  themselves  the 
question  whether,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  certain  forms  of  edu- 
cation and  for  research  and  for  other  things,  the  institution 
may  not  sometimes  be  carried  away  a  little  in  directions  that 
are  purely  scholastic,  for  example,  such  as  appeal  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  faculty,  and  even  (the  president  presumably 
is  a  scholar)  to  the  president,  and  thereby  may  not  be  doing 
exactly  the  very  best  possible  thing  to  be  done  for  the  state 
at  that  particular  time.  So  perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  the 
institution  to  have  such  outside  criticism,  provided  always,  as 
I  have  said,  that  it  is  sympathetically  and  intelligently  made. 

The  only  fear,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  with  the  constit- 
tution  of  the  average  American  state,  the  political  way  in  which 
many  of  our  states  are  managed,  this  survey  may  be  under- 
taken by  men  who  are  incompetent,  who  are  appointed  from  in- 
correct motives  or  reasons,  and  that  the  survey  will  be  either 
superficial  on  the  one  hand  or  carried  on  in  some  spirit  of 
enmity  on  the  other.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  there- 
fore, in  any  given  state,  I  think  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  use 
our  influence  to  postpone  the  inauguration  of  any  such  survey 
as  this  that  is  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  this 
time.  We  all  know  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  "an  ex- 
periment in  democracy."  We  write  books  about  it,  and  we 
look  upon  it  as  an  advanced  state  in  all  these  respects :  and 
in  any  state  that  learns  from  its  experience  or  from  that  of 
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other  states  of  tlie  Union  so  much  that  it  can  approximate 
to  the  higher  civic  point  of  view  that  seems  to  be  taken  there, 
it  would  be  all  right  for  such  a  survey  to  be  organized.  But 
in  states  that  are  ruled  very  largely  by  politicians,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  many  of  our  states,  and  certainly  is  the  case 
with  most  of  our  southern  states.  I  think  that  the  longer  we 
can  put  off  just  this  kind  of  survey  by  an  outside  body,  the 
better. 


The  President.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  survey 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  is  represented 
here  bv  two  or  three  men,  and  if  tliey  felt  free  to  speak  from 
the  experience  of  their  survey  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  espe- 
cial interest  at  this  time.  I  think  Dean  Russell  is  here,  and 
Dean  Comstock. 

Dean  Comstock.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  I  have 
been  very  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  surveys  in 
general  that  has  been  made  by  the  last  two  speakers.  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  contrasting  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  Commissioner  Claxton  for  such  surveys  with 
the  particular  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the  last  six  months 
with  one  university  survey.  It  would  be  quite  beyond  my 
power  to  undertake  at  this  time  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
survey  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the 
ideal  survey  as  outlined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  this  time  to  attempt 
to  give  any  definite  characterization  of  the  W^isconsin  sur- 
vey. Its  work  is  not  complete.  Judgment  on  it  ought  not 
to  be  formed  until  it  has  completed  its  work  and  we  see  the 
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outcome  of  it.  And  yet,  in  common  with  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  certain  definite  impressions  acquired  during 
the  progress  of  that  survey,  some  of  which  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  this  gathering. 

I  should  premise  at  this  time  that  the  survey  grows  out 
of  the  political  side  of  things  in  Wisconsin.  We  have  a 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
state  is  ex-officio  chairman,  whose  membership  is  composed 
wholly  of  people  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  the  state, 
and  to  that  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  is  entrusted  a  gen- 
eral survey,  not  of  the  university  alone,  or  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  alone,  but  of  all  state  affairs ;  there  being 
a  presumption  (and  it  seems  to  me  a  well-founded  presump- 
tion) that  a  competent  board  may  through  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  entire  state  government  bring  about  ultimately 
a  coordination  of  method  and  of  effort  throughout  the  state 
which  will  be  of  profit  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Let  me  ask  you,  as  you  look  upon  the  survey  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  now  in  progress,  to  consider  it  as  a 
part  of  that  larger  movement  by  which  the  state  seeks  to  take 
stock  of  itself  and  find  out  how  and  in  how  far  it  falls  short 
of    doing   the    right    thing   in    state   administration. 

^lost  of  the  work  of  that  board,  of  course,  lies  outside 
the  purview  of  this  particular  organization.  Our  specific  in- 
terest in  it  lies  in  so  much  of  that  investigation  as  is  directed 
to  the  university.  One  might  perhaps  infer  at  the  outset  that 
the  survey  under  such  auspices  would  be  directed  mainly  to 
the  financial  side  of  university  administration,  and  in  con- 
siderable part  its  energies  are  so  directed ;  but  not  by  any 
means  are  they  wholly  given  to  that  side  of  the  universitv. 
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There  is  an  effort — apparently  a  genuine,  earnest  effort — to 
looi-c  into  the  educational  side  of  the  university;  to  find  out 
in  how  far  it  is  well  organized  and  is  doing  well  the  work  en- 
trusted to  it,  and  in  how  far  there  is  need  for  improvement, 
possibly  need  for  considerable  reform. 

At  the  present  time  I  shall  have  to  speak,  you  will  ap- 
preciate, not  of  results  attained  in  that  survey — for  in  general 
they  are  not  yet  available — but  rather  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  survey  to  get  to  its  proposed  end ;  and  in  particu- 
lar I  note  at  this  point  the  very  grave  omissions  found  in  it 
when  it  is  compared  with  Commissioner  Claxton's  program 
of  such  a  survey.  Only  one.  I  think,  of  the  elements  which 
he  designates  as  being  in  his  judgment  essential  to  a  university 
survey  is  here  found.  That  is  the  expert  examiner  called  in 
from  the  outside  to  organize  a  corpse  of  inspectors  and  in- 
quirers. Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  is  not  quite  a  correct 
statement.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  have  that  amended  in  de- 
tail, but  substantially  I  think  it  represents  the  condition  that 
obtains  with  us.  A  very  acute  examiner  has  been  going  over 
the  university  to  find  out  what  he  can  in  regard  to  it,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs. 

Let  me  bring  before  you  some  of  his  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, the  material  that  he  has  collected,  and  out  of  which 
his  report  will  presumably  be  constructed. 

The  first  of  those  methods  consists  in  an  examination 
in  great  detail  of  university  records.  The  records  of  the 
business  manager's  office,  the  records  of  the  registrar's  of- 
fice, the  administrative  records  of  the  offices  of  the  president 
and  the  several  deans,  and  anything  else  that  is  of  record  in 
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the  university  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  his  inquiry.  This 
examination  has  been  conducted  in  very  great  detail.  In  fact, 
some  of  us  have  been  surprised,  I  think,  at  the  character  of 
the  information  sought.  It  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  those 
particular  items  could  ever  be  of  interest  to  anybody,  and  it 
is  a  little  difficult  for  us  even  now  to  realize  how  they  are 
going  to  be  of  value  to  anyone.  That,  however,  we  must 
trust  to  the  discretion  of  the  survey  and  to  the  use  which  it 
ultimately  makes  of  its  material. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  of  records,  much  use  has 
been  made  of  questionnaires.  Some  of  you  gentlemen,  per- 
haps most  of  you  gentlemen,  have  received  them.  They  have 
been  sent  voluminously — to  members  of  the  faculty,  to  admin- 
istrative officers,  to  alumni  of  the  university,  to  students  of 
the  university,  and  I  think  they  are  available  to  and  reply 
will  be  welcomed  from  anybody  who  chooses  to  give  them 
consideration.  Here  is  assembled  an  enormous  body  of  ma- 
terial which,  if  thoroughly  discussed,  might  lead  to  results  of 
large  value ;  but  it  has  been  a  source  of  some  perplexity  to 
us  at  the  university  to  know  how  it  could  possibly  be  digested 
and  the  results  contained  in  it  extracted  prior  to  the  fixed  date 
at  which  the  final  report  of  the  survey  is  to  be  made  to  the 
State  Board.  The  "blue  books"  written  by  students  at  quizzes 
and  examinations  have  been  called  for,  and  in  considerable 
number,  and  possibly  "remarked"  by  the  survey  to  deter- 
mine what  differences  exist  between  the  merits  shown  to 
the  survey  by  those  books  and  the  merits  attributed  to  them 
by  the  instructors.  Doctors'  theses  have  been  read  in  a 
similar  manner,  criticised  in  detail  and  judgment  passed  upon 
their  merits  as  productive  scholarship ;  and  this  presumably 
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will  figure  as  a  part  of  the  material  upon  which  the  judgment 
of  the  survey  relative  to  university  efficiency  is  based.  At 
least  one — possibly  more  than  one — publication  by  a  professor 
of  the  university,  made  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade,  has  been  selected  as  a  subject  for  criticism  and  review 
to  determine  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  men  composing  the 
university  faculty.  Classes  have  been  visited  in  great  num- 
bers, and  the  impression  produced  upon  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  our  faculty  is  that  the  burden  of  this  visitation  has  fal- 
len very  unequally  upon  different  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity. Some  have  been  wholly  neglected ;  others  have  been 
repeatedly  visited,  to  the  extent  that  even  the  simultaneous 
services  of  two  stenographers  have  been  required  to  produce 
a  permanent  record  of  what  went  on  in  one  class-room. 

President  Hutchins.  Dean  Comstock,  may  I  ask  by 
whom  this  investigation  is  conducted — by  a  committee  or  by  a 
single  individual  ? 

Dean  Comstock.  There  is  a  survey  which  has  nominally 
two  directors  who  are  responsible  for  its  conduct.  We  have 
seen  mainly  one  of  those  directors ;  the  other  has  not  been 
conspicuous. 

Another  subject-matter  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  survey  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  buildings  and 
rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  university.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  and  represent 
that  the  growth  of  the  student  body  had  been  such  that  we 
were  seriously  perplexed  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them 
in  class-room  and  laboratory.  We  have  asked  for  appropri- 
ations for  additional  buildings;  and  in  view  of  that  condition 
it  is,  of  course,  legitimate  to  inquire  whether  our  impressions 
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in  the  matter  correspond  to  the  impressions  of  an  intelHgent 
outsider.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the 
bases  of  judgment  exercised  within  the  university  and  out- 
side it,  in  this  respect ;  but  clearly  here  is  one  of  the  larger 
lines  of  investigation  by  such  a  survey. 

Another  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  survey  is  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  as  measured  by  the  size  of  classes. 
It  is  patent  at  the  outset  that  it  costs  more  to  teach  a  small 
class  than  to  teach  a  large  class  ;  and  the  inquiry  is  raised  in 
all  seriousness,  How  much  more? — let  us  have  definite  sta- 
tistics showing  the  cost  of  teaching  a  class  of  one,  a  class  of 
two,  and  a  class  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  has  been  gone  into  in  considerable  detail, 
but  the  results  of  it  are  not  yet  accessible,  or  were  not  acces- 
sible when  I  was  last  at  the  university. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  mandate  of  the  State  Board 
requires  that  this  survey  shall  be  brought  to  a  finish,  or  at 
least  that  a  definite  report  shall  be  made,  at  a  fixed  date,  and 
the  survey  is  working  under  considerable  pressure  in  con- 
sequence of  that  fixed  date,  which  is  now  not  far  removed. 
But  there  has  been  brought  about  through  the  order  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  what  we  must  look  upon  as  an 
extremely  fortunate  condition.  The  report  of  the  survey  is 
not  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  State  Board.  It  must  be 
submitted  to  the  university  authorities  first,  and  an  opportunity 
is  given  them  to  review  it,  reply  to  it  if  they  choose,  and  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case ; 
as  to  how  much  of  this  report  is  fact  and  how  much  is  in- 
ference, and  how  much  is  theory ;  it  being  understood  that 
when   an   agreement   upon  these  matters   is   reached   by  the 
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university  and  the  survey,  the  thing  agreed  upon  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Board.  In  case  no  such  agreement  can 
be  reached,  then  the  views  of  the  survey  and  the  university 
in  conflict  with  each  other,  as  they  may  be,  go  to  the  Board 
for  its  adjustment. 

A  considerable  volume  of  provisional  report  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  university  officers,  has  been  commented 
upon,  criticised,  returned  to  the  survey,  and  presumably  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  an  adjustment.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  in  many  points  there  will  l)e  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  survey  and  the  university,  and  here  is  matter  that 
must  ultimately  be  adjudicated  by  the  body  which  has  or- 
ganized the  survey.  A  point  upon  which  the  university  will, 
I  think,  insist — ought  to  insist — with  considerable  force,  is 
that  data,  information,  statistics  accumulated  in  this  way  are 
valuable  for  comparative  purposes  rather  than  for  absolute 
measurement.  We  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  have  the  cost 
of  instruction  ])er  student  hour  (if  I  may  use  the  Commis- 
sioner's phrase)  employed  in  a  right  way,  but  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  object  strenuously  if  it  is  used  in  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  wrong  way.  As  I  look  upon  the  situation,  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  to  use  those  figures  for  a  com- 
parison of  like  cases — like  cases  within  the  university,  or  a 
case  in  the  university  with  a  similar  case  in  another  university. 
It  W'Ould  seem  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
use  cost  accounting  of  that  kind  of  comparison  with  an  al)- 
solute  standard  set  up  in  advance,  regardless  of  the  practice 
which  obtains  elsewhere.  There  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  join  issue  with  the  survey.  From 
what   has    appeared   thus    far,   the   survey   seems   inclined  to 
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adopt  an  absolute  standard  of  comparison,  where  the  uni- 
versity would  insist  upon  a  comparison  limited  to  similar 
cases. 

Here  is  the  general  outline  of  the  situation  as  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  been  going  through  it. 
We  carefully  abstain  from  expressing — we  equally  abstain 
from  forming — a  definite  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
survey,  as  to  the  thing  that  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  until 
the  results  are  brought  forth  and  we  see  what  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  it.  I  have  indicated  to  you  that  in  some  respects 
we  think  there  have  been  errors  of  method,  errors  of  pro- 
cedure, in  connection  with  the  survey.  If  those  are  cured, 
in  the  final  result  they  will  be  of  small  consequence.  What 
we  are  a  little  apprehensive  of  is  that  the  error  of  method, 
the  error  of  procedure,  and  the  error  of  composition  in  the 
survey  may  not  be  eliminated  in  the  final  result,  and  if  it 
is  not  so  eliminated  we  think  that  mischief  may  come  out  of 
a  survey  of  that  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are 
optimistic  rather  than  ])essimistic  in  the  matter.  We  think 
that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  university,  the 
university  ideals,  the  university  purposes,  standards,  methods, 
results,  to  be  brought  somewhat  forcibly  before  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  the  university  awaits  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence  the  outcome  that  will  be  represented  by  the  final 
judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  President.  Are  there  questions  that  anyone  would 
like  to  ask  Dean  Comstock  or  is  there  further  discussion  of 
the  topic  before  us? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Dean  Comstock  whether  the  university  is  represented 
on  that  commission  at  all. 
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Dean  Comstock.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  represented  in  any 
way,  save  as  the  survey  consults  freely  with  representatives 
of  I  he  university.  They  have  no  official  status  in  the  sur- 
vey. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  That  is  for  my  own  informa- 
tion. Of  course,  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  know  much  about 
college  surveys,  as  I  said.  I  know  nothing.  But  would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  someone  whom  the  faculty  would 
regard  as  a  good  representative,  who  would  constantly  pre- 
sent the  faculty  side,  the  internal  organization  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  working,  in  the  commission  itself ;  not  merely 
as  a  witness,  but  working  with  the  commission? 

Dean  Comstock.  That  would  seem  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  opinion.  Judgments  might  differ  upon  it.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  eminently  a  good  thing;  but 
if  somebody  from  the  outside  said,  "No;  we  want  to  cut 
loose  from  university  motives  altogether ;  we  want  to  do  this 
thing  in  a  purely  objective  way," — I  should  say  the  difference 
could  only  be  judged  in  the  end  by  the  result. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Can  you — this  is  the  funda- 
mental question — can  you  judge  of  a  college  purely  in  an 
objective  way?  Can  a  survey  sim])ly  account  the  things  that 
can  be  accounted,  and  secure  satisfactory  results. 

Dean  Comstock.  The  whole  judgment  that  mankind 
might  form  of  a  university  cannot  be  attained  along  any  one 
line.  It  must  be  attained  by  examining  it  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view.  The  specific  things  sought  through  a 
survey  may  conceivably  be  determined  by  more  limited  re- 
search. Whether  in  a  given  case  it  can  or  will  be  attained, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  out- 
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come  of  the  investigation  rather  than  by  a  priori  assumption. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Just  another  question.  Would 
it  l)e  helpful  to  have  a  group  of  experts  in  college  work  who 
could  give  to  any  survey,  as  a  part  of  the  survey  committee, 
a  technical  knowledge  gained   from  varied  experience? 

Dean  Com  stock.  That  would  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. I  think  we  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  should  have 
welcomed  an  element  of  that  kind  in  the  composition  of  our 
survey,  and  we  should  have  looked  forward  with  some  confi- 
dence to  a  result  which  would  command  a  larger  measure 
of  confidence  than  would  one  based  upon  a  survey  not  thus 
organized.  But  again,  in  the  long  run  that  would  have  to 
l)e  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  survey  in  which  such 
elements  were  present.  It  cannot  be  determined  in  advance, 
otherwise  than  to  this  extent,  that  we  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  experiment  tried. 

Dean  Russell.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add  just  one 
word?  The  statement  which  Dean  Comstock  has  presented  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  survey  relates  very  largely  to  the 
services  of  the  expert  accountants,  which  have  been  so  close 
to  the  general  university,  and  to  one  of  the  colleges  in  particu- 
lar, that  I  think,  in  order  to  put  the  matter  fairly  before  you, 
you  should  know  something  about  the  work  of  the  other  di- 
rector of  the  survey.  Dean  Comstock  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  directors  of  the  survey,  one  of  whom 
was  assigned  to  the  work  in  extension  and  the  college  of  ag- 
riculture, and  the  other  to  the  general  university  work.  Now, 
the  person  who  had  the  assignment  for  agriculture  and  ex- 
tension possessed,  very  fortunately,  the  point  of  view  to  which 
Professor  Claxton  alluded,  viz.,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
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the  problem  which  lie  was  to  undertake.  He  was  a  university 
man,  and  is  a  university  man  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  problems  out- 
side of  institutions  of  this  sort,  and  in  coming  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  university  survey  at  Wisconsin  he  brought 
with  him  that  mental  equipment  which  is  to  my  mind  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  requirement  in  a  survey  of  this  character. 
It  is  perhaps  less  fortunate  that  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
other  director  lacked  some  of  these  essential  features.  As 
an  expert  accountant,  he  seems  to  have  stressed  some  features 
relative  to  so-called  efficiency  which  may  in  themselves  be 
good  but  which  lose  entirely  the  spirit  of  the  institution  it- 
self. So  I  feel  that  in  the  university  survey  we  have  these 
two  contradictory  elements,,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  have,  but  the  results  are  going  to  be  entirely  dififer- 
ent.  The  report  which  has  been  submitted,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  is  a  sympathetic  report. 
It  has  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  be  brought  out,  and  many  of  the  points  which  Pro- 
fessor Claxton  has  referred  to  have  been  taken  up  seriatim 
by  the  director  of  this  phase  of  the  survey,  and  I  feel  quite 
confident   that   the   results   are   going  to   be   satisfactory. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  is  brought  to  a  problem 
of  this  sort  which  is  the  important  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  person  of  the  accounting  temperament 
to  be  given  full  power  to  use  that  method  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  in  which  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the 
moral,  the  social,  and  the  economic  forces  are  so  prominent 
as  they  are  in  university  life.      .       ; 
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Now,  when  we  get  this  report  complete,  and  are  able 
to  measure  it,  we  shall  be  able,  probably,  to  weigh  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  two  types  of  the  survey  method  but  it 
certainly  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  I  feel,  as  does 
Dean  Comstock,  that  in  the  end  it  is  probably  going  to  be  a 
helpful  matter,  although  it  does  at  the  present  moment  cause 
considerable  inconvenience  to  a  great  many  individuals.  I 
believe  that  as  state  institutions  going  before  the  people  of  the 
state  and  receiving  from  them  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  only 
just  that  this  money  be  accounted  for  to  the  people  who  sup- 
port these  institutions.  The  welfare  of  these  institutions  de- 
mand an  introspective  examination  of  this  sort.  I  feel  that  the 
suggestions  which  the  Commissioner  has  presented  are  exceed- 
ingly important.  Whether  it  is  advisable  for  a  member  of 
the  institution  itself  to  be  a  member  of  the  survey,  perhaps 
may  be  questioned.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  the  effect  that  they 
prefer  to  have  this  done  entirely  by  outside  individuals.  Now, 
in  securing  an  educator  from  the  outside,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  university  work,  we  are  getting 
substantially  the  point  of  view  which  we  would  get  if  we 
had  a  man  from  the  inside,  and  it  relieves  us  entirely  of  the 
objection  which  might  naturally  be  urged  against  having  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  pass  judgment  on  his  own  acts. 

President  Fellows.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  of 
what  may  appear  to  some  of  the  members  a  trivial  part  of 
this  survey ;  and  yet  it  was  with  considerable  astonishment 
that  I  saw  the  questions  that  were  sent  to  the  students  by 
those  who  are  conducting  the  survey.  My  son  is  a  junior  at 
that   university.     In  August  he  received  a  questionnaire  of 
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many  pages  in  length,  and  the  inquiry  seemed  to  be  directed 
at  a  i)articular  professor  in  a  particular  department.  Such 
questions  as  these  were  asked :  "How  many  times  does  this 
professor  come  around  and  speak  to  the  students  while  they 
are  engaged  in  their  laboratory  work  ?  How  often  do  you 
see  him?  What  do  you  get  out  of  the  quiz  as  compared  with 
the  lecture?  In  the  lecture  does  he  often  digress  and  speak 
of  other  subjects?  In  his  digressions  what  subject  does  he 
take  U]:)?  Does  he  use  this  same  subject  frequently,  or  is  it 
only  one  among  others?  Does  he  try  to  lead  the  students  to 
any  particular  view  of  this  particular  subject?" — I  would 
hardly  dare  mention  what  it  was,  or  somebody  might  suspect 
who  the  professor  was — and  innumerable  petty  questions  of 
that  character,  which  seemed  almost  like  having  a  student  on 
the  witness  stand  and  trying  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  the 
accused  professor.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about  the  de- 
tailed side  of  it.  It  happened  to  come  to  my  attention  be- 
cause my  son  was  at  home  at  the  time  he  received  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Did  he  ask  about  the  jokes  the 
professor  told,  and  how  many  times  he  told  each  one? 

President  Fellows.  Yes ;  he  asked  about  the  kind  of 
jokes  that  the  professor  told.  If  they  ask  all  undergraduates 
that  kind  of  questions,  when  can  they  collate  the  material  and 
give  us  the  information? 


organization  of  municipal  universities 

The  President.  In  order  to  complete  the  program  we  will 
probably  have  to  call  for  the  next  paper,  but  the  Secretary  has 
one  or  two  announcements  which  he  wishes  to  make. 
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The  Secretary.  Air.  President,  at  this  juncture  I 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement  in  behalf  of  President 
Dabney,  who  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  call  that 
has  been  sent  out  to  representatives  from  the  municipal  uni- 
versities. President  Dabney  wishes  me  to  say  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  adjournment  of  this  Association,  which 
we  expect  will  be  somewhere  about  half  past  four  or  five 
o'clock,  the  representatives  of  the  municipal  universities  will 
assemble  here  for  their  organization.  He  charges  me  to  say 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  municipal  problem 
in  any  of  our  cities,  those  that  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
be  of  service  to  cities,  are  requested  to  remain  for  this  meet- 
ing; and  President  Dabney's  paper  will  come  the  last  thing 
this  afternoon  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  opening  of 
that  meeting. 

President  Thompson  asks  that  this  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  be  read. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  present  the  following  re- 
port : 

For  President,  Benjamin  Ide  \\'heeler,  of  California. 

For  Vice-President,  ex-ofihcio.  Philander  Priestley  Clax- 
ton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

For  Vice-President,  Harry  B.  Hutchins,  of   Michigan. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Guy  Potter  Benton,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

For  the  Executive  Committee,  The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  following:     Frank  Strong, 
of  Kansas,  and  George  H.  Denny,  of  Alabama. 
15 
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For  the  Standing  Committees :  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  present  organization,  except  that  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Ross  Hill  be  substituted  for  that  of  John  G.  Bowman 
as  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  Association  on  the 
Committee  of  Conference  with  Other  Associations  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory   Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  O.  Thompson, 
William   L.   Bryan, 
Brown  Ayres, 

Committee  on  Nominations. 
The  President.     What  disposition  will  be  made  of  this 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

President  Aley.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  re- 
port l)e  received  and  the  recommendations  accepted,  thereby 
electing  the  people  named  in  the  report. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed 

to.) 

President  Denny.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  this  re- 
port of  the  Auditing  Committee? 

The  President.     Yes. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

The  Auditing  Committee  submits  the  following  report : 
(1)     We  have  examined  in  detail  all  vouchers  and  other 
evidences  of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  find  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  have  been  correctly  kept 
and  correspond  item  for  item  to  his  report. 
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(2)  We  desire  to  give  suitable  expression  of  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

George  H.  Denny, 
Robert  J.  Aley, 
Alston  Ellis. 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  President.  What  disposition  shall  we  make  of  this 
report  ? 

President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  re- 
port be  received  and  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 


The  President.  The  next  paper  is  the  last  one  in  order 
on  the  program :  "State  Control  of  All  Higher  Education," 
by  President  Craighead  of  Montana. 

State  Control  of  all  Higher  Education 

BY 

President  Edwin  Boone  Craighead 

OF  THE 

University  of  Montana 

President  Craighead.  I  had  two  or  three  weeks  ago  a 
telegram  from  President  Benton  asking  me  to  take  the  subject 
assigned.  I  supposed  that  he  was  in  dire  straits,  and  at  once 
accepted,  but   since  that  time   I   have  been   tossed  about   in 
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a  perfect  niaelstroni  in  my  state,  Montana,  and  I  have  had 
no  time  to  give  to  the  subject.  The  subject,  however,  is  so 
large  that  any  of  us  could  talk  on  it  for  three  or  four  hours 
if  necessary.     I  shall  keep  you  but  a  few  minutes. 

In  connection  with  what  you  have  been  saying  about  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  I  may  add  that  some  of  our 
people  in  Montana  have  been  claiming  for  many  weeks  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  controlling  the  state  instead 
of  the  state  controlling  the  university.  Now,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  largely  controlled 
the  state,  and  every  great  university  ought  to  mould  public 
opinion.  One  of  our  leading  statesmen  in  Montana  asked 
the  question  whether,  after  all,  it  w'ould  be  better  for  a  state 
to  be  controlled  by  the  great  experts  of  the  university  or  by  a 
lot  of  pothouse  politicians ;  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  people  of  the  state  to  have 
their  opinions  shaped  l)y  the  great  experts  of  a  university 
than  to  be  dominated  by  a  lot  of  peanut  politicians,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  of  your  states,  I  regret  to  say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  higher  education  in  this  country 
has  never  been  controlled  either  by  the  National  Government 
of  by  the  state  government ;  and  even  where  that  control  has 
been  exercised  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  pitiful  failure. 
No  state  seems  to  have  organized  intelligence  enough  to  wisely 
control  its  higher  education,  and  we  would  have  a  pitiful 
condition  in  this  country  if  all  higher  education  had  been 
controlled  by  the  state.  The  great  independent  universities, 
like  Harvard,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale, 
and  Stanford,  have  been  fortresses  of  liberty;  and  but  for 
them  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  republic. 
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They  have  largely  guided  public  opinion,  and  without  them  the 
state  universities  themselves  would  have  had  a  hard  time. 
There  is  scarcely  any  state  in  the  Union  that  has  had  intelli- 
gent control  of  education,  even  where  that  little  control  has 
been  exercised.  In  Montana,  and  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  separated  to  suit  the 
demands  of  politicians,  who  for  their  own  interests  scattered 
the  higher  learning  of  the  state.  Now  they  tell  us :  "We 
must  not  disturb  conditions  brought  about  by  the  fathers  of 
the  state ;  what  the  fathers  and  the  pioneers  decided  was  the 
right  thing  ought  to  remain." 

The  National  Government  itself  has  shown  its  incapacity 
to  control  our  national  schools ;  I  mean  our  land-grant  colleges. 
The  separation  from  the  university  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  more  than  fifteen  states  of  the  Union  has  thrown  into 
turmoil  the  educational  work  of  those  states,  and  there  are 
intelligent  persons  who  believe  that  in  those  states  the  Na- 
tional Government,  in  throwing  the  educational  work  into 
confusion,  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  should  have  been  no  question  about  the  purpose 
of  the  land-grant  colleges,  they  were  not  established  for  the 
purpose  of  surplanting  the  old  universities'  control  over  those 
institutions. 

State  control  anywhere  in  the  world,  whether  it  is  in  Ger- 
many or  France  or  America,  should  mean  intelligent  control. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  reiterated  about  the  control  of 
the  people.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Doctor  Claxton,  has  just  told  you  that  where  the  people  sup- 
port the  school  the  people  ought  to  control  it.  Perfectly  true. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  deny  that  proposition,  that  a 
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school  that  is  supported  by  all  the  people  ought  to  be  controlled 
by  all  the  people.  But  the  first  great  thing  to  be  brought 
about  in  this  countr}'  is  to  convince  the  people  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  in  any  country  unless  much  force  is 
put  upon  the  decision  of  experts.  For  this  reason,  Germany 
has  the  most  efficient  system  of  education  in  the  world.  W'hen 
Ficlite  and  Humboldt  and  Stein  and  the  other  great  educa- 
tional statesmen  got  together  and  reorganized  the  German  sys- 
tem after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  they  had  in  mind  a  definite  pur- 
pose ;  and  Germany  has  kept  before  her  a  definite  purpose ; 
and  she  has  made  a  great  industrial,  scientific,  military  state, 
and  it  has  been  an  efficient  organization,  because  it  has  been 
controlled  by  experts,  and  the  highest  experts. 

The  first  thing  for  any  state  to  determine  is  what  kind 
of  education  it  wants.  Does  it  want  a  military  people,  does 
it  want  merely  an  industrial  people,  or  does  it  want  a  people 
who,  like  the  Athenians,  combine  all  the  graces — an  industrial 
people,  a  scientific  people,  an  artistic  people,  a  great  cosmo- 
politan people?  And  if  so,  it  should  shape  its  education  to 
meet  the  ends  in  view.  Many  people  would  turn  all  our 
schools  into  manual  training  schools.  Some  people  would  turn 
us  wholly  to  industrial  training,  some  to  agricultural  train- 
ing. But  I  take  it  that  a  great  state  would  want  to  have  an 
education  that  would  reach  all  the  higher  things  of  life;  that 
it  would  wish  that  industrial  training,  engineering,  and  all 
the  other  technical  training  should  be  aimed  to  the  higher  end, 
the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  human  life.  And  if  that 
is  the  case,  of  course  we  know  what  kind  of  system  we  want 
in  a  state. 
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But  I  come  back  to  my  starting-point.  If  in  some  way 
we  could  get  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  to  realize 
that  they  can  make  no  real  progress,  that  they  will  be  merely 
wandering  about  in  mazes  of  confusion,  unless  they  can 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  best,  the  most  competent,  it 
would  mean  a  long  step  in  the  advancement  of  this  country. 
When  we  start  to  build  a  state  capitol,  it  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  we  have  got  to  get  an  architect.  The  mass  of  the 
people  realize  that.  The  average  man  realizes  that  all  the 
people  cannot  build  a  bridge  or  a  court  house,  or  make  a 
survey  of  the  roads  of  the  state,  or  do  any  great  thing  without 
experts ;  but  when  it  comes  to  education  they  assume  that 
no  expert  is  needed,  and  the  educators  seem  afraid  to  assume 
leadership.  We  have  got  to  make  the  fight  in  this  country. 
We  have  got  to  go  down  to  fundamental  principles,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  universities  of  this  country  are  to  be  free; 
whether  the  professors  in  them  are  to  be  free ;  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  demagogues  and  politicians  holding  the 
"big  stick"  over  their  heads.  There  are  some  of  us  who  ex- 
pect to  fight  out  that  question,  no  matter  what  the  result  may 
be,  and  until  we  can  fight  out  that  question  we  can  have  no 
hope  of  a  great  university ;  we  can  have  no  hope  of  a  greater 
or  larger  life  in  the  state. 

Now,  I  say  there  has  been  no  wise  control  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  As- 
sociation might  help  toward  the  formation  of  intelligent  public 
opinion  throughout  the  state  and  throughout  the  whole  country. 
We  have  had  up  in  Montana  the  question  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Good  men  have  fought 
it.     They  point  to  the  horrible  example  of  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin.  They  say  they  are  afraid  that  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  will  dominate  the  state,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  save  us  from  this  mighty  octopus.  We  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  so  good 
that  it  drew  last  year  twenty-three  hundred  students  from 
other  states ;  but  there  are  those  who  cry  out  and  say  they  do 
not  want  it.  and  that  if  we  had  what  we  want  in  Montana  w^e 
would  try  to  educate  the  world.  I  had  always  supposed  it  was 
creditable  for  a  school  like  Harvard  to  draw  its  students  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  I  had  supposed  that  Berlin  and  Paris  and  Bonn 
had  taken  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  had  drawn  their 
students  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  had  sent  them 
back  with  torches  of  light  in  their  hands  and  love  of  truth 
in  their  hearts.  But  not  so.  That  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
The  educators  will  become  too  powerful.  Now,  we  have  no 
fear  about  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  my  judgment,  is  so  firmly  planted  in  the  hearts 
and  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  that  not  all  the 
demagogues  of  Wisconsin  can  drag  it  down.  It  is  secure 
upon  its  everlasting  foundation,  the  love  of  the  people  as  the 
mountains  of  our  western  states.  You  may  be  a  little  troubled 
over  there  in  Wisconsin  about  it,  but  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est fear  about  the  outcome. 

Now,  if  the  National  Government  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  experts,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  them 
appointed  by  the  present  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  President  in  the  last  twenty  years 
about  whom  I  would  say  that.  But  if  that  committee  could 
be  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  a  committee  of  five  great 
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educational  experts,  I  would  be  entirely  satisfied.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  of  them  be  educational  experts,  perhaps,  but 
all  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  educational  matters.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  think  that  the  average  lawyer  or  the  average  physician  or 
the  average  farmer  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  great  educational 
question  where  the  opinion  of  an  expert  is  desired.  But  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  there  were  enough  intelligence  in  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  such  a  resolution,  asking  President  Wilson 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  great  experts,  at  least  three  of 
them  university  experts ;  and  I  do  not  mean  little,  narrow 
experts.  Some  of  these  fellows  who  have  been  appointed  as 
experts  on  these  questions  are  like  the  critic  that  Pope  spoke 
of: 

"The  critic's  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 
But  fails  to  see  how  part  relates  to  whole. 
The  body's  harmony,  the  beam  and  soul." 
I  have  read  of  some  of  the  criticism  of  these  experts,  and 
they  are  just  that  kind.     But  we  want  educational  statesmen, 
people  who  can  look  at  this  great  country  and  see  what  the 
country  wants,  what  kind  of  life  we  want  here  in  America; 
and  if  some  of  the  great  university  presidents,  such  a  man  as 
President  Eliot,  such  a  man  as  President  Butler,  such  a  man 
as  David  Starr  Jordan — if  a  commission  of  such  men  were 
appointed  it  would  be  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  to  this 
Republic.     You  could  not  estimate  the  value  of  a  report  of 
a  commission  of  that  sort  on  our  national  schools,  upon  our 
so-called  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  people  in  fifteen  or  twenty  states  where 
they  are  separated,  and  upon  the  great  questions  of  education. 
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Because  that  is  the  greatest  question  before  the  American 
people.  After  all,  the  sliaping  of  its  educational  ideas,  the 
framing  of  its  educational  system,  is  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  question  of  the  tariff  or  anything  else.  It 
is  the  supreme  question.  All  other  questions  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  this  supreme  question.  Now,  if  we  had 
a  commission  of  the  very  greatest  men  in  this  country — such 
men  as  Jordan  and  Wheeler  and  Eliot,  men  of  that  type — 
the  service  would  be  simply  incalculable.  And  the  people 
would  follow  it.  They  have  talked  about  an  educational  com- 
mission in  ^Montana  and  they  howl  over  the  fact  that  we  are 
asking  for  a  committee  from  the  outside.  "Why,"  they  say, 
"if  you  call  in  people  from  the  outside,  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  Montana."  How  the  politicians  howl !  "Oh,  you 
are  insulting  the  people."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  body 
of  people  that  I  ever  came  before  considered  it  an  insult. 
After  I  had  talked  to  them  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  they 
would  have  voted  nineteen  to  one  that  they  would  rather 
have  such  a  committee  than  a  lot  of  hothouse  politicians. 
The  people  are  right,  in  every  state ;  the  people  are 
honest.  Now,  if  we  had  a  commission  in  Montana,  we 
could  not  have  taken  anybody  from  the  university ;  we  could 
not  have  taken  anybody  from  the  agricultural  college ;  we  could 
not  have  taken  anyone  from  the  school  of  mines  ;  and  then 
we  would  have  had  public  school  teachers  and  high  school 
teachers  settling  a  great  university  question,  or  else  it  would 
have  been  left  to  the  great  mass  of  citizens  of  the  state,  who 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  matters  of  this  sort. 

And  so  we  need  outside  help,  and  we  ought  to  ask  Con- 
gress, we  ought  to  appeal  to  the  President  to  use  his  influence 
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to  appoint  an  educational  commission.  We  have  now  a  Com- 
mission of  Labor,  and  a  Commerce  Commission.  It  would  be 
immensely  better  for  this  country  to  have  a  real  education 
commission.  The  educators  of  this  country  have  never  ap- 
preciated their  importance.  They  have  never  fought  for  recog- 
nition. With  a  commission  of  that  sort,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  pay  large  salaries.  It  would  be  better 
to  have  men  actively  engaged  in  education,  who  would  render 
their  services — not  for  nothing;  that  would  not  be  expected, 
but  the  cost  would  be  practically  nothing;  and  they,  in  con- 
junction with  the  great  educators  of  the  country,  could  be 
of  vast  service,  and  we  might  in  that  way  get  ready  for  state 
control  of  higher  education.  But  up  to  this  time  we  have  not 
been  prepared  for  state  control,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
we  have  not  attempted  it. 

(Thereupon,   on  motion,   a   recess   was  taken   until  2:00 
o'clock  p.  m.) 


Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  10,  1914 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2  :00 
o'clock  y).  ni. 

The  President.  The  first  topic  of  the  afternoon  is  topic 
four  of  the  Round  Table  Discussions.  "Applied  \\'ork" ;  first, 
"The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering," by  President  Aley  of  Maine. 


The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  in  the 
College  of  Engineering 

BY 

President  Robert  Judson  Aley 

OF  THE 

University  of  Maine 

President  Aley.  ]\Ir.  President,  1  have  assumed  that 
the  Round  Table  Discussion  is  to  be  informal  and  so  I  have 
not  prepared  a  written  paper. 

Most  of  us,  I  presume,  have  considered  the  need  of  an 
engineering  experiment  station  because  we  believe  that  the 
universities  we  represent  exist  to  serve  all  the  people.  The 
agricultural  experiment  station  has  rendered  valuable  service 
to  one  great  industry  and  indirectly  to  a  good  many  allied  in- 
dustries.    There  is  probably  as  great  reason  for  an  engineer- 
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ing  experiment  station,  publicly  supported  as  there  is  for  an 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

I  need  not  mention  but  a  few  of  the  engineering  ques- 
tions such  a  station  could  consider : 

1st.  In  the  matter  of  road  building  and  road  material, 
there  is  today  very  little  accurate  knowledge.  Practically 
every  citizen  of  the  state  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic roads.  The  engineering  experiment  station  could  gather 
and  test  material,  by  experiment,  find  the  best  method  of  con- 
struction, and  make  the  results  available  to  all  the  people  of 
the  state. 

2nd.  In  cities  and  towns  there  are  many  questions  of 
vital  importance  relating  to  sanitation,  water  supply,  and  the 
economic  administration  of  public  utilities.  All  these  ques- 
tions should  be  studied  scientifically  and  by  men  free  from 
partisan  control  and  unmoved  by  questions   of   expendiency. 

3rd.  In  most  of  our  states  the  question  of  water  supply, 
either  for  power  or  irrigation,  is  an  important  matter.  An 
engineering  experiment  station  could  contribute  knowledge  of 
great  value  and  might  be  the  means  of  saving  the  state  great 
sums  of  money. 

4th.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  our  cities  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  consideration  as  any  other  industries. 
Many  scientific  problems  confront  manufacturers.  Often  the 
solution  of  these  problems  is  too  expensive  for  private  in- 
stitutions. The  experiment  station  could  solve  such  prob- 
lems and  thus  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

It  is  reasonable  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  engineering  experiment  sta- 
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tion  as  it  is  to  contribute  to  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  latter  contribution  was  made  on  the  theory  that 
it  would  benefit  the  country.  The  engineering  station  will 
benefit  the  people  of  the  nation  as  much  as  the  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

I  have  no  detailed  information  as  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
perimental work  now  being  done  by  the  various  institutions 
of  this  Association.  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  statements 
to  work  we  are  doing  at  the  University  of  Maine.  We  are 
not  doing  all  that  we  should  but  are  limited  because  of  lack 
of  means  to  push  the  work  forward. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion we  have  established  at  the  university  a  testing  plant  for 
road  materials.  The  Highway  Commission  was  willing  to 
transfer  all  its  apparatus  to  the  university  as  soon  as  it  found 
the  university  was  willing  to  do  its  testing.  We  are  engaged, 
at  present,  in  collecting  all  the  types  of  road  material  in  the 
state.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  as  complete  investigations 
and  experiments  as  possible  on  these  materials  and  to  dis- 
seminate this  knowledge  throughout  the  state. 

The  university  is  also  doing  some  experiment  work  in 
connection  with  the  Storage  Commission  of  the  State.  These 
experiments  relate  to  river  flow  and  scientific  control  of  stor- 
age of  the  water  supply. 

We  do  some  experiments  for  some  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  state.  We  realize  that  if  we  had  the  means  we  could 
enter  into  a  helpful  relationship  with  a  great  many  important 
industries  of  the  state.  Through  our  department  of  chemistry 
we  have  organized  courses  in  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
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and  are  pleased  to  note  the  cordial  support  given  by  the  paper 
and  pulp  men. 

I  believe  that  our  universities  must  serve  the  people  in 
all  their  fields  of  work.  The  service  already  given  in  agri- 
culture has  prepared  the  way  for  service  in  other  fields.  As 
soon  as  our  constituents  realize  that  the  university  will  be  of 
great  service  to  them  in  all  activities  they  will  furnish  the 
means  for  such  service.  It  will,  perhaps,  require  some  time 
before  the  people  will  turn  to  their  universities,  generally, 
for  help.  Their  state  university  should  do  all  that  it  can 
in  this  field  in  order  to  create  sufficient  demand  to  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  act  and  join  in  the  support  of 
the  engineering  experiment  station  side  by  side  with  the  ag- 
ricultural experiment  station. 


The  President.  This  question  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion. 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  very 
well  to  have  this  matter  emphasized.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  opened  the  discussion  that  it  is  just  as  important 
that  we  should  have  the  various  forms  of  industrial  activity, 
manufacturing,  etc.,  encouraged  through  the  operations  of 
engineering  experiment  stations,  as  that  we  should  encourage 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  through  our  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  That  has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  empha- 
sized ;  so  I  want  to  mention  another  good  thing  about  it 
that  occurs  to  me. 
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I  think  it  is  going  to  furnish  a  stimulus  to  our  professors 
of  engineering  in  the  direction  of  investigational  work  that 
has  been  rather  lacking  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  engineering  faculties  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In 
the  main  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  engineering  teachers 
have  not  been  as  ready  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  applied  science  as  have  our  men  in  ag- 
riculture, and  I  think  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  different  pres- 
sure that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  in  agricul- 
ture. We  have  found  since  opening  the  engineering  experi- 
ment station  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1910  that  it 
has  had  a  very  wholesome  influence  upon  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  engineering  faculty,  not  to  mention  the  value  that 
it  has  been  to  the  state. 

Reverting  to  the  significance  to  the  state,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  engineering  experiment  station  may  very  well  at  the 
outset  of  its  career  do  what  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
ions  did  largely  until  very  recent  years,  and  that  is,  emphasize 
those  problems  that  affect  directly  the  daily  life  of  the  people ; 
and  in  that  way  the  experiment  station  in  engineering  can 
win  its  way.  If  they  were  to  start  out  confining  their  atten- 
tion very  largely  to  some  of  the  more  fundamental  problems, 
I  fear  that  they  might  make  rather  slow  progress  in  getting 
the  recognition  they  deserve ;  but  in  the  long  run  that  must 
be  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  stations.  At  the  outset, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  is  advisable  that  the  experiment  stations 
in  engineering  should  direct  their  activities  toward  matters 
demanding  pretty  immediate  solution  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

We  have  had  bulletins  published  on  road  materials  of  the 
state,  on  systems  of  lighting  for  rural  homes,  on  sewage  dis- 
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posal  in  farm  communities,  and  in  many  respects  we  have 
touched  upon  the  life  of  the  same  people  that  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  has  affected,  but  we  have  taken  up  different 
aspects  of  it.  Now  we  are  turning  our  attention  a  little 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  manufacturer,  and  we  hope  later 
to  take  up  some  more  fundamental  problems  than  we  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  touch. 

Chancellor  Strong.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  en- 
gineering experiment  station  in  which  important  work  is  done. 
We  have  at  Kansas  also  another  line  of  work  which  is  not 
under  the  engineering  experiment  station,  the  kind  of  work 
illustrated  in  Maine  by  the  course  on  paper  manufacturing, 
for  instance,  which  with  us  would  come  under  our  depart- 
ment of  industrial  research.  We  have  done  considerable 
work  in  this  general  field.  The  work  of  industrial  research 
that  has  now,  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  developed  into 
a  school  of  specific  industries,  was  started  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  carried  on  there  for  some  years.  We  still 
continue  this  under  the  head  of  State  Industrial  Research, 
and  these  problems,  that  aft'ect  the  State  of  Kansas  especially, 
come  under  that  department. 

While  that  is  not  precisely  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  experiment  stations  in  engineering,  I  have  thought 
that  this  Association  might  in  a  similar  way  take  up  the 
question  of  public  health  laboratories.  We  who  are  sep- 
arate from  the  agricultural  college  find  that  we  are  at  a 
grave  disadvantage  in  that  we  have  no  general  outlet  to  the 
people  of  the  state  at  all  comparable  to  agriculture.  Now, 
an  engineering  experiment  station  is  all  right  in  itself,  but  it 
touches  only  a  few  people  compared  to  public  health,  for  in- 
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stance.  There  is,  as  I  view  it,  a  very  important  work  to  be 
done  in  our  states  in  connection  with  this  question.  PubHc 
health  has  as  wide  a  field  as  agriculture,  or  perhaps  wider. 
We  have  been  looking  and  working  in  Kansas  toward  a  pro- 
vision by  which  the  university  may  become  the  center  of  the 
public  health  work,  and  thus  may  touch  the  whole  state. 

While  this,  as  I  say,  does  not  come  under  this  precise 
question,  still  it  is  of  the  same  character;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  separate  universities  might  find  an  outlet  here  into  the 
activities  of  the  state. 

Chancellor  Avery.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  just 
a  word  to  the  remarks  of  President  Hill  by  way  of  emphasis 
and  slight  expansion. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  noticed  that  our  agricultural  people 
were  more  willing  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  state 
than  those  in  other  departments.  To  be  more  explicit,  an 
agricultural  man,  not  only  in  Nebraska  but  in  any  of  the 
universities  having  agricultural  colleges  as  a  part  of  their 
organization,  is  generally  willing  to  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time 
outside  of  research,  in  answering  letters  and  even  in  making 
trips  about  the  state  to  help  the  people  of  the  state.  My  own 
observation  in  these  schools  is  that  an  engineering  man  does 
not  really  want  to  go  very  far  from  his  office  or  his  laboratory 
unless  there  is  a  fee  in  sight.     That  is  the  general  situation. 

Now,  the  engineering  men  and  the  agricultural  men  are 
drawn  from  the  same  walks  of  society.  The  only  reason  for 
this  difference  in  attitude,  this  difference  in  the  spirit  of  will- 
ingness to  be  helpful  to  the  state,  must  come  of  course  from 
the  support  that  they  have  received.  If  the  management  of 
the  institution  feels  that  a  certain  section  of  the  state  is  not 
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as  closely  in  touch  with  the  institution  as  it  should  be,  it  is 
very  easy  to  tell  the  agricultural  men  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  and  that  they  get  state  and  government  funds 
that  are  specifically  apportioned  for  the  purpose  of  their  rend- 
ering service  to  the  people;  but  when  we  come  to  telling  the 
engineering  men,  they  simply  say  that  they  have  rendered  the 
service  for  which  they  are  paid,  that  they  get  no  experiment 
station  funds  from  the  state  or  government,  and  that  it  is  an 
imposition  to  ask  them  to  write  long  technical  letters  without 
remuneration  or  to  make  trips  to  distant  parts  of  the  state ; 
and,  in  a  way,  they  are  right.  Nevertheless,  when  the  legis- 
lative session  is  on,  the  engineering  men  rightly  feel  that  they 
do  not  stand  as  well  with  the  public  as  the  agricultural  men, 
and  it  is  partly  due  to  their  attitude.  Their  attitude  is  due 
to  the  source  of  support. 

Emphasizing  what  President  Hill  stated,  if  the  engineer- 
ing men  were  to  get  certain  specific  support  for  their  depart- 
ments or  their  work — call  it,  if  you  please,  an  engineering  ex- 
periment station — they  would  feel  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  do  their  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  would  acquire 
a  willingness  to  do  certain  gratuitous  work — I  would  not  have 
this  extended  unduly — for  the  public,  and  in  that  way  would 
help  the  institution  broadly. 

So  I  feel  that  nothing  could  do  more  to  render  our 
institutions  completely  in  harmony  with  their  constituents 
than  a  certain  amount  of  money  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  from  the  state  government,  specifically  paid 
them  in  a  way,  either  as  a  part  of  their  salaries  or  through  as- 
sistants or  through  clerical  force  or  through  equipment,  in 
exactly  rendering  this  service  to  the  state ;  and  it  would  relieve 
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them  of  the  feeHug  that  whenever  they  are  asked  now  to 
render  a  gratuitous  service,  they  are  in  a  way  being  imposed 
upon. 


The  President.  The  other  topic  under  the  same  head  of 
"Applied  Work"  in  the  university  is  "Department,  College  or 
School  of  Commerce,"  the  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Denny  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

"The  Place  and  Function  of  a  Department, 

College,  or  School  of  Commerce  in  the 

University  System" 

BY 

President  George  Hutcheson  Denny 

OF  THE 

University  of  Alabama 

President  Denny.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  better 
definition  of  the  function  of  a  school  of  commerce  in  the  uni- 
versity system  than  is  found  in  the  language  of  the  Harvard 
catalogue:  "The  aim  of  the  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration is  to  give  thorough  and  scientific  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  business  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, and  to  present  such  a  range  of  elective  courses  that 
each  student  may  receive  the  special  preparation  which  is  suit- 
able to  the  requirements  of  the  business  career  he  purposes  to 
enter.  A  broad  foundation  may  thus  be  laid  for  intelligently 
directed  activity  in  commerce  or  manufacturing,  or  in  those 
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specialized  branches  of  modern  business  which  now  particu- 
larly call  for  professional  training,  such  as  accounting  and 
auditing,  railroading,  hanking  and  insurance." 

I  assume,  however,  that  the  thesis  assigned  to  me  is  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  whole  great  problem  of  higher  com- 
mercial training  and  the  relation  of  the  university  or  college 
to  such  training  rather  than  to  restrict  the  discussion  to  a 
mere  definition  of  function  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  will  be 
necessarily  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  relationship  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  My  study  of  this  subject  began 
ten  years  ago.  My  first  task  as  college  president  was  to  raise 
an  endowment  which  was  used  to  establish  a  school  of  com- 
merce. Three  years  ago  when  I  accepted  the  presidency  of 
a  state  university  I  inaugurated  a  movement  which  is  intended 
to  accomplish  the  same  end.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
been  convinced  that  business  men  deserve  as  good  an  op- 
portunity for  training  as  is  given  to  those  who  enter  the  so- 
called  "professions."  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  civilized 
nation  should  provide  elaborate  facilities  for  the  training  of 
soldiers  and  engineers  and  lawyers  and  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  neglect  the  training  of  the  business  man  who  so 
largely  determines  its  commercial   and  industrial  destiny. 

It  is  little  short  of  astonishing  to  note  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  serious  effort  in  the  field  of  systematic  business 
training  that  has  characterized  the  university  program  in  this 
country.  Equally  astonishing  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  such  training,  there  has  been  such  remarkable 
commercial  prosperity.  Surely,  such  a  situation  would  seem 
to  justify  the  somewhat  common  view  that  business  has  at- 
tracted to  its   standards  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation.     We 
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have  provided  for  the  training  of  specialists  in  practically 
every  other  avenue  of  human  endeavor.  Many  of  our  schools 
of  technology  now  take  rank  with  those  of  Europe,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  excel  them.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
remarkahle  expansion  and  advance  in  the  teaching  of  law 
and  medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  commercial 
training  as  a  function  of  the  university  system  has  been  given 
comparatively  small  attention.  This  situation  is  due  to  several 
outstanding  causes.  Perhaps  the  chief  explanation  is  that  the 
need  of  such  training  has  not  until  now  been  generally  recog- 
nized. Even  within  recent  years  leading  business  men  have 
on  occasion  come  forward  to  declare  that  business  experience 
is  the  only  great  teacher  in  the  business  world.  Of  course, 
experience  is  a  great  teacher  in  every  calling.  If  it  is  the 
great  teacher  in  business,  so  likewise  it  is  the  great  teacher 
in  law,  in  engineering,  in  medicine.  Yet  no  one  fails  to 
recognize  the  essential  value  of  training  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  doctors.  Some  of  these  protestants  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  college  training  is  a  positive  handicap.  They 
have  argued  that  without  such  training  our  business  leaders 
have  developed  a  powerful  business  organization.  These  men, 
of  course,  ignore  the  fact  that,  had  these  leaders  enjoyed 
initial  training,  they  would  have  been  still  more  effective 
leaders  in  the  great  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  things  have  changed ;  that  old  conditions 
have  definitely  passed  away ;  that  rwe  are  now  engaged  in  a 
world  contest.  Moreover,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
business  man's  criticism  of  college  training  is  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  directed  at  the  conventional,  and,  in  the  main,  the 
classical   curriculum.     The  great  mass  of  business   men  will 
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rally  to  the  new,  practical  training  that  we  are  now  discussing. 

Still  another  explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that 
there  has  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
precise  kind  of  training  that  is  required.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  to  emphasize  the  mere  technique  of  business.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  great  desideratum  is  training  in 
bookkeeping,  in  stenography,  in  the  elements  of  banking,  in 
the  details  of  office  work,  and  in  various  other  phases  of 
commercial  usage.  The  higher  training  has,  therefore,  been 
largely  neglected.  To  meet  this  view  hundreds  of  so-called 
"business  colleges"  have  been  established,  and  many  of  them 
have  greatly  prospered.  Few  of  them  have  been  really  ef- 
fective agencies  in  developing  business  leaders. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  developing  a  more 
decided  sentiment  in  favor  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
commercial  education  in  a  more  scientific  and  comprehensive 
way.  Some  of  our  leading  universities  have  brought  to  a 
plane  of  high  efficiency  training  schools  which  provide  the 
kind  of  business  training  that  has  long  been  available  to  the 
young  men  of  Europe  and  long  needed  by  our  American 
youth.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  University  of  California,  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  New  York 
University  have  been  particularly  energetic  in  developing  de- 
partments, or  schools,  of  commerce  and  business  administra- 
tion. Harvard  University  has  put  the  work  on  a  distinctly 
graduate  basis.  The  need  of  such  training  is  now  widely 
recognized.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
is  among  university  men  a  growing  conviction  that  such  train- 
ing is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  in  the  university  sys- 
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tern  that  has  been  accorded  law,  engineering  and  medicine. 
So  far  as  the  state  university  is  concerned,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  such  training  should  j^erhaps  be  provided 
oven  in  advance  of  professional  training,  since  the  number  of 
men  who  enter  business  is  larger  than  the  number  of  men 
who  enter  professional  life.  Surely  the  need  of  training  for 
business  is  equally  as  important  and  indeed  vital  to  the  state 
as  ])rofessional  training,  when  we  consider  that  the  higher 
civilization  rests  so  largely  on  the  foundation  of  an  efficient 
industrial  life.  The  familiar  advice  once  given  to  young  men, 
"begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up,"  carries  with  it  no  neces- 
sary deduction  that  the  university  trained  man,  even  though 
he  starts  later,  will  not  go  faster  and  get  further.  The  func- 
tion of  the  school  of  commerce  in  the  university  system  is  to 
release  talents  that  are  fitted  for  great  business  ventures — 
talents  which,  without  such  training,  would  be  devoted  to 
blind-alley  jobs.  The  function  of  the  school  of  commerce  in 
the  university  system  is  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  nation 
to  meet  the  radically  changed  conditions  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  business  life  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  colleges  are  getting  ready  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  time  has  passed  when  loose  business  methods  can  win 
success.  The  age  of  apprenticeship  without  college  training 
seems  likewise  to  be  definitely  yielding  to  an  age  that  de- 
mands college  training  in  addition  to  apprenticeship.  We 
live  in  an  era  of  fierce  competition,  .of  intense  energy,  of  dif- 
ficult and  intricate  commercial  relationships.  We  live  in  an 
era  of  international  striving  for  commercial  supremacy. 
Particularly  at  this  time  the  American  youth  is  interested  as 
never  before  in  problems  afifecting  foreign  trade.     It  is   felt 
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that  the  American  business  man  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  meet  on  equal  terms  his  European  competitor ;  that  he 
should  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  train  his  mind  in  business 
methods,  to  study  the  philosophy  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  acquaint  himself  with  foreign  methods  and  for- 
eign markets.  This  can  be  done  only  through  the  kind  of 
discipline  that  belongs  to  the  university  system,  or  through 
long  years  of  the  rigid,  and  frequently  disastrous,  discipline 
that  belongs  to  the  actual  world  of  affairs.  Surely,  if  the 
college  can  in  a  few  brief  years  give  to  the  business  man 
such  training  in  advance  of  the  actual  struggle  that  awaits 
him,  it  will  be  rendering  him  a  service  of  tremendous  value. 
Fortunately  we  have  the  experience  of  Europe  to  aid  us 
in  the  matter  of  determining  the  content  of  the  training  that 
is  needed  in  the  higher  reaches  of  business.  As  already  in- 
dicated, we  have  for  many  years  been  training  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers.  We  now  face  the  graver  problem  of  train- 
ing the  captains  of  industry.  There  are  three  types  of  com- 
mercial schools  in  continental  Europe — elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher.  England  has  been  slower  in  developing  such 
schools.  Steps  are  now  being  taken,  however,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  elementary  commercial  schools  of  Europe 
provide  instruction  only  in  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping, 
penmanship  and  stenography.  The  secondary  schools  oft'er 
a  more  elaborate  course.  There  were  in  1908  three  hundred 
and  eight-one  of  these  secondary  commercial  schools  in  Ger- 
many alone.  Some  of  them  are  maintained  exclusively  or 
partially  by  state  and  municipal  grants.  Others  are  fostered 
by  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Others  were 
created  by  private  initiative  and  are  conducted  for  profit.     The 
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higher  institutions  usually  provide  work  covering  three  full 
years.  They  include  in  their  course  of  study  not  merely  the 
technique  of  business,  such  as  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and 
stenography,  but  also  thorough  instruction  in  the  modern 
languages,  in  economics,  in  modern  history,  in  political  science, 
in  commercial  law,  and  in  international  relations.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  European  business  man  is  as  a  rule  far  better 
trained  than  the  American.  It  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  to  find  a  successful  man  of  allfairs  in  an  European 
city  who  is  unable  to  speak  two  languages  in  addition  to  his 
own.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  routine  details  of  his 
business,  including  its  peculiar  kinds  of  accounting  and  its 
particular  methods  of  procedure.  As  compared  with  his 
American  competitor  he  is  more  familiar  with  commercial 
usages,  with  foreign  trade  openings,  with  details  of  manu- 
facture in  competitive  establishments,  and  with  general  com- 
mercial conditions.  The  American  is  his  equal,  perhaps  in 
general  his  superior,  in  enterprise,  in  daring,  and  in  initiative. 
What  he  needs  is  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure  the  initial 
equipment  essential  to  the  successful  mastery  of  his  task  early 
in  his  business  career.  One  certain  result  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  will  be  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  relations,  particularly  with  the 
South  American  countries.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  sieze  this  opportunity,  if  we  had  a  genera- 
tion ago  undertaken  in  a  serious  way  the  task  of  training  our 
captains  of  industry. 

There  are  in  this  country,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
a  vast  number  of  so-called  "business  colleges"  in  which  little 
more  than  the  mere  technique  of  business,  and  that  in  a  lim- 
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ited  way,  is  taught.  The  number  of  such  institutions  has  been 
diminishing  in  recent  years  in  view  of  the  introduction  of 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
It  is  estimated  in  the  1912  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  that  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
students  are  pursuing  these  courses.  Commercial  high 
schools  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  best  schools  of  this  class  maintain  a  full  four-year  cur- 
riculum. The  content  of  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is 
now  fairly  well  established.  It  is  naturally  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  student  of  the  high  school  age  and  develop- 
ment. It  does  not,  and  indeed  should  not,  include  many 
subjects  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  training 
of  men  whose  ambition  drives  them  into  positions  of  com- 
mercial leadership.  Even  if  the  high  school  student  were  able 
to  properly  comprehend  these  subjects,  his  time  is  largely 
consumed  in  mastering  subjects  essential  to  his  elementary 
education  or  in  acquiring  technical  details  that  will  speedily 
fit  him  for  the  particular  service  he  is  destined  to  render.  The 
elementary  and  high  schools  will  perhaps,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  never  be  able  to  furnish  the  specialized  instruction 
demanded  in  the  higher  reaches  of  business.  Such  instruc- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  provided  in  the  university  system. 
We  cannot  afiford  to  shirk  our  duty  in  this  great  matter.  We 
should  frankly  face  the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  business 
expert  is  a  matter  quite  as  serious  and  quite  as  elaborate  as 
the  training  of  the  engineer  or  the  lawyer  or  the  physician. 
Indeed,  many  of  our  ablest  American  youth,  possibly  too 
large  a  proportion,  are  devoting  their  lives  to  business. 
These  great  groups  of  young  men  demand  the  best  training. 
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They  will  not  be  content  to  confine  their  training  to  the 
mere  technique  of  business,  important  as  this  may  be.  They 
demand  something  more.  They  demand  a  more  thorough- 
going program.  Such  a  program  is  a  logical  function  of  the 
university  system. 

It  is  a  fact  that  women  are  considered  better  clerks  than 
men  ;  that  men  cannot  command  as  large  a  wage  for  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  work  as  women  of  equal  ability;  that 
there  is  need  for  young  men  who  have  such  ability  and 
training  to  advance  from  clerical  to  executive  work,  discre- 
tionary duties,  and  business  responsibilities ;  that  there  is 
a  normal  and  growing  demand  for  better  trained  young  men 
at  increasing  salaries  with  every  probability  that  they  will 
succeed  when  conducting  business  for  themselves. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  the  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation is  a  function  of  the  university  rather  than  of  the  high 
school  or  the  so-called  "business  college."  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  general  terms  to  one  of  these  reasons, 
viz.,  the  mental  maturity  demanded  of  the  student  who  is 
admitted  to  the  more  advanced  courses  embraced  in  such  a 
scheme  of  study.  Another  obvious  reason  is  the  fact  that 
a  young  man  who  acquires  such  training  in  college  is  likely 
at  the  same  time  to  acquire  at  least  a  modicum  of  that  gen- 
eral culture  which  is  of  such  large  value  in  a  position  of 
business  leadership.  Still  another  reason  is  that  the  college 
setting  is  quite  certain  to  guarantee  a  higher  standard  of 
work.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  from  in- 
fluential academic  sources  some  opposition  to  including  these 
commercial  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  American  col- 
lege.    This  opposition  is  largely  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
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such  courses  are  not  uniformly  built  after  the  order  of  the 
ancient  model ;  that  students  will  be  diverted  from  the  so- 
called  "cultural"  sources.  Such  a  contention,  however,  has  no 
sound  basis.  Precisely  the  same  contention  might  be  made 
with  reference  to  certain  phases  of  engineering,  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  various  other  subjects  that  have  been  brought 
into  the  college  curriculum.  If  it  were  true  that  only  super- 
ficial and  empirical  courses  in  the  routine  practice  of  business 
methods  are  to  be  taught  in  commerce  schools,  there  would  be 
a  sound  basis  for  opposition.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
subjects  taught  are  in  reality  fundamental  and  quite  as  fully 
characterized  by  the  scientific  spirit  and  method  as  any  in 
the  curriculum.  Our  universities  cannot  excuse  themselves 
by  explaining  that  their  work  is  cultural  and  scientific,  and 
not  technical.  We  are  preparing  young  men  for  life  and 
no  college  has  a  right  to  ignore  the  future  requirements  of  its 
graduates. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  find 
the  money  to  establish  these  commercial  courses  on  a  high 
plane,  and  to  determine  by  discussion  and  by  experience  pre- 
cisely what  work  should  be  embraced  in  the  program  of  in- 
struction to  be  adopted.  It  is  clear  that  our  state  legisla- 
tures, composed  so  largely  of  business  men,  will  be  likely  to 
aid  in  making  liberal  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  new  courses  of  study.  Just  what  courses  shall  be  em- 
braced in  the  program  of  instruction  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  different  institutions  of  learning  will, 
for  the  time  being,  view  the  whole  matter  from  different 
points  of  view.  That  is  inevitable  in  developing  a  compara- 
tively   new    field.     There    will   be    a   certain    amount    of    ex- 
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pcrimentation  in  this  field,  precisely  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  teaching  of  all  growing  subjects.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when  we  may  expect  to  secure  substantial  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  essential  points.  It  is  already 
agreed,  for  instance,  that,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
university  training,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  does  not  mean  that  young  men  are 
to  learn  every  detail  of  the  art  of  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing regarded  simply  as  an  art ;  that  young  men  must  become 
so  familiar  with  the  details  of  bookkeeping  as  to  be  able 
instantly  to  take  a  trial  balance.  That  is  the  training  of  the 
man  who  is  planning  to  be  a  bookkeeper  or  an  accountant, 
and  nothing  more.  The  business  man  is  concerned  not  so 
much  in  the  technique  of  bookkeeping  as  in  acquiring  such 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  accounts  and  the  principles  of  ac- 
counting as  will  enable  him  to  develop  the  best  methods  avail- 
able in  conducting  his  own  business.  He  will  leave  the  petty 
details  to  the  man  specially  trained  for  the  technical  side 
of  the  work.  The  study  of  the  language  of  business  will 
serve  him  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  larger  problems  of  busi- 
ness organization. 

These  larger  problems  of  business  organization  involve 
a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  business  world,  including  the 
laws  under  which  business  is  conducted.  Banking  and  fi- 
nance, industrial  and  commercial  organization,  transportation, 
commercial  law,  insurance,  international  trade,  foreign  ex- 
change, including  a  knowledge  of  the  monetary  systems  of 
the  various  nations,  tariff  and  custom  house  usages,  com- 
mercial geography,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  languages  and 
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commercial  usages  of  the  leading  countries  engaged  in  world 
commerce :  these,  and  many  other  things,  will  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  that  is  finally  established.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  function  or  the  place 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  or  finance,  or  business  admin- 
istration in  the  university  system  will  be  determined  in  the 
end  not  merely  by  the  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
but  more  especially  by  the  manner  in  which  that  service  is 
rendered.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  these  new  courses 
shall  be  established  on  the  highest  plane  of  efificiency,  and 
that  they  shall  be  so  related  to  the  courses  offered  in  other 
departments  that  they  shall  contribute  to  the  growing  power 
and  to  the  constantly  advancing  standards  of  our  university 
system. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  movement  for  closer  relations  be- 
tween business  and  our  institutions  of  learning  is  likely  in 
large  measure  to  revolutionize  the  view-point  of  these  land- 
grant  institutions,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  new,  vital,  practical 
education  will  in  the  course  of  time  revolutionize  business 
methods.  Among  the  coming  changes  in  education  will  be  in- 
cluded the  turning  over  of  the  actual  instruction  in  certain  de- 
partments to  successful  business  men  and  captains  of  industry. 
We  are  now  at  the  pioneer  stage  of  this  great  problem.  Even 
now  business  men  are  giving  occasional  lectures  to  students. 
These  lectures  are,  however,  necessarily  devoted  in  large  de- 
gree to  generalities  in  the  absence  of  the  working  out  of  a  sys- 
tematic program.  Such  a  program  will  undoubtedly  be  worked 
out,  for  in  this  field  as  in  no  other  there  is  no  thorough-going 
substitute  for  living  experience.  It  will  be  found  necessary 
in  the  end  to  draft  able,  trained,  progressive  business  men 
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into  the  teaching  profession  for  definite,  if  limited,  service. 
Nor  can  there  l)e  any  sound  reason  why  such  men  should 
not  be  drafted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  ac- 
tual processes  and  methods  of  business.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  young  men  would  find  such  lectures  stimulating  and 
profitable  in  the  highest  degree.  No  one  can  doubt  that  when 
this  policy  is  established  on  a  sound  basis,  instruction  in 
tlie  theory  of  business,  instead  of  being  dry  and  academic, 
will  become  intensely  significant  and  inspiring. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  com- 
merce courses  in  our  state  universities  will  inevitably  result 
in  bringing  into  college  great  numbers  of  young  men  who 
would  otherwise  never  attend  college  at  all.  It  will  also  result 
in  keeping  in  college  great  numbers  of  young  men  who  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  such  courses  drop  out  after  their 
first  or  second  year  with  a  view  to  entering  business.  Surely 
this  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  that  is  w^orthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  men  who  have  faith  in  the  value 
of  college  training,  and  who  earnestly  desire  to  commend  this 
training  to  the  business  world. 


President  Ayres.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
President  Denny  if  he  is  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  Hughes 
vocational  bill.  That  is,  you  were  referring,  were  you  not,  to 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Vocational  Education? 

President  Denny.     Yes. 

President  Ayres.  Are  you  right  in  saying  that  that  does 
not  allow  commercial  education  to  be  included  as  a  form  of 
vocational  education? 
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President  Denny.     Yes. 

President  Ayres.  Are  you  sure  of  that  fact?  I  should 
like  to  ask  Doctor  Claxton  whether  he  thinks  that  is  right. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Yes  and  no.  I  think  it  looks 
to  that.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  bill 
an  educational  commission  is  appointed  consisting  of  five 
cabinet  members,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  to  be 
the  executive  officer  of  it.  It  provides  $200,000  for  that  com- 
mission, which  is  to  study  agricultural  education,  education  in 
trades  and  industries,  education  for  home-making,  and  com- 
mercial education.  The  bill  provides  money  for  agricultural 
education  and  for  educating  or  preparing  teachers  for  this 
education  and  for  education  in  home-making.  No  money  is 
provided  for  the  actual  teaching  of  it  in  the  schools.  In  this 
$200,000  is  provided  money  for  the  study  of  four  branches  of 
education,  including  agricultural  education. 

Those  who  prepared  that  bill  had  in  mind  that  if  this 
Smith-Huglies  bill  should  pass,  and  if  there  should  be  a  careful 
study  made  by  the  commission  of  education  in  home  economics 
and  education  in  commerce,  then  there  might  follow,  when  the 
principle  is  established  of  helping  education  in  this  way,  ap- 
propriations for  commercial  education.  I  have  no  right  to 
say  that  it  will  never  he  done,  of  course ;  but  it  does  provide 
for  the  study  of  the  problem  of  commercial  education. 

Dean  Maphis.  May  I  ask  Commissioner  Claxton  a 
further  question  about  the  provisions  of  that  bill?  Does  it 
not  provide  that  all  forms  of  education  mentioned  in  the  bill 
shall  be  of  less  than  college  grade? 

Commissioner  Claxton.  That  bill  is  for  education  be- 
low college  grade. 

17 
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Dean  Maphis.     All  below  the  college  grade? 

Commissioner  Claxton.     Yes. 

Dean  Maphis.  That  is  just  the  problem  named  by  Presi- 
dent Denny. 

President  Ayres.  The  point  I  made  is  that  I  do  not 
find  anything  in  that  bill  that  prohibits  commercial  education 
from  being  considered  a  form  of  vocational  education.  My 
interpretation  of  the  way  that  was  left  was  that  in  each  state 
there  was  to  be  a  state  commission  on  vocational  education, 
and  that  the  particular  form  of  vocational  education  intro- 
duced in  any  state — understanding  that  it  was  to  be  of  second- 
ary grade,  always — was  to  be  determined  by  conference  and 
cooperation  between  this  national  board  and  this  state  board; 
but  I  had  not  read  into  this  bill  that  there  was  anything  that 
would  prevent  agreement  on  commercial  education  if  these 
two  boards  should  agree  to  allow  that  to  be  done  in  any  given 

state. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  Of  course  any  law  is  what 
it  is  finally  interpreted  to  be;  but  it  was  intended,  I  think, 
to  read  that  there  should  finally  be  $3,000,000  for  agricultural 
education  in  the  schools  below  college  grade;  three  millions 
of  dollars  for  vocational  education,  i.  e..  trades  and  industries 
not  agricultural  in  the  states ;  largely,  of  course,  in  the  cities 
and  towns;  that  both  amounts  were  to  be  expended  accord- 
ing to  agreement  between  the  central  board  in  the  state  and 
this  educational  commission  at  Washington.  A  million  dollars 
will  be  used,  I  believe,  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  three 
branches,  including  home  economics,  and  the  commission  will 
investigate  four  branches,  including  commercial  education.     I 
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am  quite  sure  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  May  I  say 
one  other  word? 

The  President.     Certainly. 

Commissioner  Claxton.  I  agree  with  everything,  I 
think,  that  Dr.  Denny  said  on  that  subject,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it  discussed  here  in  this  meeting  of  the  presidents 
of  state  universities.  The  time  had  come  long  ago  when  the 
problem  of  real  commercial  education  should  have  been  taken 
up,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  pressing  matter  now.  In  the 
last  two  years  there  have  been  large  numbers  of  letters  from 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  asking  that  something 
be  done,  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  might  give 
advice  in  regard  to  it.  Even  commercial  college  and  com- 
mercial school  men,  private  schools,  have  become  interested  in 
making  their  work  practical,  and  the  best  of  them  are  inter- 
ested in  making  this  work  a  part  of  university  work.  There 
is  an  immense  need  for  it ;  a  greater  need  now  than  could 
have  been  foreseen,  of  course,  six  months  ago,  because  in 
this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  United  States  must 
assume  its  responsibility  of  worldwide  leadership. 

President  McVey.  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  thing 
in  this  problem  which  I  think  Dr.  Denny  has  omitted,  and 
•  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  money,  you  must  have  the  men ; 
anyone  who  has  attempted  to  find  the  men  in  the  United  States 
to  teach  subjects  in  the  field  of  commercial  subjects  has  come 
across  a  problem  that  is  pretty  nearly  insoluble.  They  are  not 
here,  and  if  you  had  a  million  dollars  tomorrow  to  start  a 
great  school  you  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the 
men. 
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I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  who  is  the  head  of 
a  large  institution  in  St.  Paul,  a  college  graduate,  a  man  who 
reads  his  Italian  and  his  Dante,  who  still  keeps  up  his  in- 
terest in  education,  and  he  said:  "The  trouble  with  your  in- 
struction in  the  field  of  commercial  subjects  is  that  it  smells 
of  the  campus."  That  is,  it  is  academic;  it  comes  from  our 
academic  economics,  our  academic  finance,  our  academic  tax- 
ation, without  actually  coming  in  contact  with  the  field  of 
business;  and  the  result  is  that  if  one  wished  to  start  a  school 
tomorrow  he  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find  the 
men  to  fill  tlie  places. 

What  is  needed  is  for  some  of  the  greater  schools,  situ- 
ated in  the  large  centers,  to  begin  the  instruction  of  men  who 
will  not  only  have  their  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  business 
but  who  will  also  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  new  group  of  books  now  being  sold.  The 
price  is  one  hundred  dollars.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  have 
been  sold  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  to  various  business 
men  and  students  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  business 
and  of  commerce  and  of  finance.  A  study  of  those  books, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  ordinary  text-book  on  the 
same  topic,  will  indicate  a  vast  dift'erence  in  the  point  of  view. 
The  academic  book,  the  text-book  made  by  an  academic  man,- 
deals  largely  with  various  matters  that  are  drawn  from  the 
historical  instances  and  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  these  books  deal  with  actual  experiences  in  the 
field  of  business,  and  they  open  in  quite  a  remarkable  way 
the  mind  and  the  horizon  and  the  imagination  of  the  young 
man  who  is  studying  the  subject. 
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That  is  what  we  must  have.  It  is  the  same  problem  that 
these  agricultural  schools  are  face-to-face  with.  For  instance, 
in  our  state,  where  we  have  a  little  subsidy  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  agricultural  schools,  (five  of  them)  one 
of  the  first  problems  those  high  schools  had  to  face  was : 
"Where  can  you  get  a  man  to  come  into  a  high  school  and 
give  instruction  in  agriculture  that  will  be  profitable?"  And 
even  in  such  a  small  instance  as  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  the  man.  In  this  larger  field  there  is  the 
greater  difficulty.  We  must  have  help  from  the  larger  uni- 
versities in  the  big  centers  to  provide  teachers  who  will  not 
only  have  experience  in  the  field  of  the  subject  itself  but  in 
the  actual  apprenticeship  in  business,  who  are  acquainted  with 
afifairs.  If  it  is  not  done  in  that  way  there  is  a  reaction  upon 
the  university  and  a  complaint  set  up  that  the  work  is  not 
effective. 

Just  one  more  comment  regarding  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Denny  on  the  need  of  these  universities  looking  around  for 
something  to  do.  My  difficulty  is  to  keep  out  of  things  to  do, 
rather  than  the  reverse;  and  I  wish  that  we  might  have  some 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  that  would  come  by  not  being 
forced  all  the  time  into  new  fields. 


The  President.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  pass  on  to 
the  next  paper,  on  account  of  the  number  of  discussions  yet 
before  us.  The  next  topic  is  on  some  of  the  special  pro- 
visions for  students  in  state  uinversities,  and  the  first  phase 
of  that  is  the  special  provision  for  women  students,  the  dis- 
cussion to  be  opened  by  President  Hill, 
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Special  Provision  for  Women  Students 
in  State  Universities 

BY 

President  Albert  Ross  Hill 

OF  THE 

University  of  Missouri 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  gentlemen :  In  keep- 
ing with  the  brief  correspondence  I  had  with  your  Secretary, 
just  the  interchange  of  telegrams,  and  the  short  time  that 
elapsed  between  that  date  and  this  meeting,  and  also  the  short 
time  at  our  disposal,  I  shall  take  very  few  minutes  to  the 
task  of  opening  the  discussion  on  this  topic  of  the  special 
needs  of  women  in  our  state  universities. 

I  cannot  claim  that  I  have  given  the  topic  any  special 
consideration.  I  have  probably  been  doing  as  others  have 
been  doing,  following  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and 
making  adjustments  from  year  to  year  as  new  situations  have 
arisen. 

Most  of  our  present-day  instruction  in  our  state  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  was  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  men,  or  the  work  has  been  modeled  after  that  fur- 
nished by  colleges  for  men.  There  are  a  few  phases  of 
work  that  we  have  already  begun  to  think  of  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  women.  All  I  can  say  is,  of  course,  com- 
monplace, but  possibly  there  niay  be  some  questions  and  dis- 
cussion as  the  result  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  we  all  seem  to  be  following  the  same 
practice  in  offering  courses  in  home  economics   for  women. 
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That  has  become  a  common  practice  of  our  state  universities. 
It  is  my  impression  that  it  started  first  in  our  separate  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  and  for  that  reason  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizing the  instruction  in  home  economics  for  women  in 
our  state  universities  has  been  sometimes  a  relatively  difficult 
one.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  offered  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
state  universities  to  locate  the  department  of  home  economics 
in  the  agricultural  college.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  that,  except 
the  fact  that  the  department  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
separate  agricultural  college,  and  I  think  that  it  does  not  tend 
to  bring  about  the  best  conditions  for  women  to  study  in  this 
line.  Women  are  not  accustomed,  in  a  consolidated  university, 
to  think  of  the  work  in  the  agricultural  college  as  meant  for 
them,  and  in  the  main  it  is  organized  strictly  with  reference 
to  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  without  reference  to 
the  consumption  and  management  of  wealth.  The  department 
of  home  economics,  I  think,  should  therefore  not  be  located  in 
the  college  of  agriculture.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  ad- 
visable that  it  should  l3€  located  especially  in  the  school  of 
education,  because  we  ought  to  have  the  women  think  of  this 
work  not  as  something  they  are  going  to  study  with  reference 
to  teaching,  but  as  representing  the  natural  and  normal  vocation 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  women  students.  Home-making  is 
going  to  be  an  avocation  for  practically  all,  and  the  voca- 
tion of  most.  So  somehow  arrangements  should  be  made 
whereby  the  work  of  the  department  may  be  looked  upon  as 
not  professional  in  the  sense  of  preparing  teachers,  and  not 
planned  with  reference  to  home-making  in  the  country,  as 
is  the  case  where  it  is  placed  in  the  agricultural  college. 
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One  reason,  I  take  it,  why  home  economics  departments 
liave  not,  as  a  rule,  been  organized  in  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  even  in  cases  where  that  college  furnishes  cur- 
ricula in  business,  journalism,  and  tlic  like,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  these  departments  to  offer  some  instruction 
which  most  academic  faculties  are  not  willing  to  credit  toward 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  I  have  found  most  academic 
men  perfectly  willing  to  recognize  the  scientific  study  of  cook- 
ing, and  of  all  dietary  problems,  household  sanitation,  and  the 
like,  as  academic  work;  hut  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
asked  to  recognize  sewdng  and  dressmaking  any  more  than 
they  should  recognize  the  feeding  of  pigs.  Why  should  they 
offer  in  the  department  of  home  economics  in  the  university 
a  course  in  sewing?  In  our  agricultural  colleges  we  have  had 
to  face  a  special  problem  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
young  men  that  nowadays  come  into  the  agricultural  curricu- 
lum from  the  city  school  systems,  and  we  have  had  in  most 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  to  make  a  requirement  that  the 
young  men,  before  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  in  agricul- 
ture, should  spend  at  least  six  months  on  a  farm,  under  some 
sort  of  direction  that  the  college  authorities  could  recognize. 
We  could  then,  in  about  the  same  way,  handle  this  problem  of 
certain  so-called  practical  courses  in  the  department  of  home 
economics.  We  could  let  the  young  women  get  such  training 
outside.  Even  in  a  small  town  like  the  town  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  excellent  facilities  are  available  for  the  young 
women  to  learn  sewing  and  certain  phases  of  dressmaking  and 
millinery  outside  the  university;  and  if  it  is  important  that 
thev  should  know  something  of  these  things  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way,  partly  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  deeper 
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appreciation  and  larger  outlook  on  the  problem  of  home-mak- 
ing than  they  can  get  from  the  mere  study  of  scientific  courses 
in  cooking,  chemistry  of  foods,  and  the  like,  then  I  take  it 
that  the  department  could  provide  for  it  by  a  requirement 
similar  to   that  made  by  the  agricultural  colleges. 

I  thoroughly  favor,  then,  this  special  provision  for  the 
needs  of  women,  and  I  think  that  we  could  make  more  effective 
progress  if  we  were  not  to  try  to  compass  every  phase  of 
practical  application  of  home-making  study  in  the  department, 
but  should  provide  for  some  of  it  in  another  fashion. 

Not  only  is  the  work  of  home  economics  especially  adapted 
to  women,  but  I  think  that  we  might  organize  other  courses 
with  perhaps  special  reference  to  their  needs.  We  have  in 
our  university,  for  instance,  a  general  requirement  of  biological 
science  for  all  students  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  encourage  the  department 
of  physiolog\'  to  offer  an  academic  course,  which  has  been 
very  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women,  and  to  allow  them 
to  take  that  to  meet  their  requirement  in  biological  science. 
Most  of  them,  being  interested  in  the  literary  courses,  do  not 
expect  to  continue  long  in  the  biological  studies,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  advisable,  if  they  are  to  take  only  one  course, 
that  instead  of  taking  a  more  fundamental  study,  like  zoology 
or  botany,  they  should  select  a  course  in  human  physiolog^^ 
Then,  courses  in  general  hygiene  are  courses  that  women  might 
well  be  encouraged  to  take ;  and  I  find  that  women  are  ready 
to  take  such  courses  when  well  organized  and  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serve  their  needs. 

I  might  go  on  almost  indefinitely  speaking  of  several 
subjects   like   that,   but    I   pass   to   the   consideration   of   the 
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question  as  to  whether  in  some  of  these  cases  we  should 
have  segregation  of  the  women  students  in  class  instruction. 
There  has  been  some  pressure  looking  to  that  end  in  our  uni- 
versity in  connection  with  the  large  course,  which  enrolls 
about  five  hundred  in  a  year,  in  general  hygiene  and  pre- 
ventive medicine.  So  far  we  have  gotten  along  without  mak- 
ing the  separation.  Our  history  department  has  desired  to 
segregate  the  sections  in  freshman  European  history ;  I  do 
not  know  just  for  what  reason.  The  only  reason  given  me 
w^as  that  they  thought  the  women  would  express  themselves 
more  freely  or  more  spontaneously,  and  enter  in  general  into 
the  discussion  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  more  out  of  it ;  and 
I  permitted  the  department  of  European  history  to  organize 
the  freshman  work  in  that  way  so  long  as  there  was  no  protest. 
There  has  never  been  a  protest,  and  they  claim  that  they  have 
found  that  the  plan  worked  well  in  that  large  general  course. 
Now,  if  true  there,  it  would  probably  be  especially  true  in 
connection  with  such  subjects  as  I  have  mentioned,  human 
physiolog>'  and  general  hygiene;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
problem  is  a  serious  one  for  us. 

Passing  from  the  special  subjects  of  instruction  that 
might  be  offered  for  women,  I  want  to  mention  the  instruction 
in  physical  education  and  the  importance  of  a  gymnasium  and 
athletic  fields  for  our  women  students. 

The  charge  is  made  by  persons  in  charge  of  the  women's 
colleges,  so  I  am  told  by  some  people  who  attend  their  meet- 
ings, that  the  coeducational  institution,  notably  the  state  uni- 
versity, tends  to  emphasize  sex  consciousness.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  at  all.  I  believe  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  there  is 
far  more  of  a  tendency  to  emphasize  that  type  of  thought  in 
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the  separate  college.  But  whether  true  or  not,  I  think  that 
that  one  very  valuable  feature  of  the  gymnasium  and  its  ac- 
cessories is  to  prevent  that,  and  to  lead  to  an  absence  of  any 
such  attitude  of  mind  or  direction  of  thought.  In  view  of 
this,  I  think  that  the  gymnasium  for  women  might  very  well 
be  made  a  very  prominent  feature,  and  that  it  might  be  made 
also  an  important  center  of  their  social  life.  But  I  will  speak 
of  that  a  little  later. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  need  of  athletic  fields  for  women. 
I  find  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  gymnasium  work, 
but  not  a  very  wide  recognition  of  the  need  of  outdoor  ath- 
letic activities  for  women.  Why  should  we  have  elaborate 
athletic  fields  for  men  and  not  for  women?  I  hold  that  the 
student  in  college  should  be  learning  to  play  games  which  will 
be  natural  forms  of  recreation  for  him  or  her  after  graduat- 
ing. For  that  reason  I  think  American  football  is  not  adapted 
at  all  for  the  purposes  of  physical  education  for  youth.  I 
think  the  English  Rugby  game  is ;  for  a  man  can  play  it  after 
he  leaves  college.  But  such  athletic  activities  as  golf  and 
tennis  and  women's  baseball  are  phases  of  activity  that  women 
can  carry  on  after  they  get  through  the  university,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  so  organize  our  athletic  departments  for 
women  that  they  may  have  facilities  for  and  encouragement 
in  the  outdoor  exercises  as  significant  as  those  for  men. 

It  has  been  customary  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
some  woman  who  should  act  as  an  adviser  of  the  women 
students  of  the  university.  I  notice  that  the  title  is  usually 
"Dean  of  Women" ;  and  in  passing  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
sorry  for  that,  because  I  think  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
a  dean  is  the  dean  of  a  faculty,  and  not  get  this  confusion  in 
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our  terms.  There  are  "deans  of  women,"  and  then  if  some 
man  is  made  chairman  of  the  discipHne  committee  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to  be  called  "Dean  of  Men."  Why  call  the 
person  "Dean  of  Women  ?"  Why  not  call  her  what  she  is, 
an  "Adviser  of  Women" — emphasizing  the  advisory  function 
that  she  performs  with  reference  to  students? 

Now,  such  a  woman  may  well  be,  and  I  think  ought  to 
be,  thoroughly  trained  and  capable  of  exerting  a  leadership 
among  the  women  students  regarding  all  their  problems,  in- 
cluding their  intellectual  problems ;  but,  after  all,  it  seems  to 
me  the  function  that  should  be  emphasized  is  that  she  is  di- 
rector of  the  womanhood  of  the  university,  and  that  her 
ability  to  perform  that  task  should  stand  out  in  our  thought 
in  making  her  appointment  much  more  than  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  or  can  offer  a  special  course  in  some 
particular  department  of  the  university. 

The  adviser  of  women  will  probably  need  to  guide  women 
students  into  some  sort  of  organization.  I  have  observed 
that  women  who  come  to  the  university  mature,  as  graduate 
students  or  after  teaching  a  while,  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves very  well ;  but  the  great  majority  of  girls  that  come 
to  the  university  directly  from  the  high  schools  need  some 
sort  of  organization  of  women  students  to  support  their  life 
and  to  give  them  a  sort  of  guidance  and  give  them  some 
confidence  in  their  own  conduct.  We  have  found  it  extremely 
helpful  to  encourage  the  organization  of  our  women  students 
separately.  We  have  a  women's  council  and  a  sort  of  self- 
government  organization  among  our  women  students,  wh'ich 
has  been  extremely  helpful.  The  adviser  of  women  has  ex- 
erted a  quiet,  somewhat  concealed  influence,  aiding  in  their 
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organization ;  she  has  not  been  the  ostensible  director  of  it. 

I  want  to  mention  briefly  the  question  of  women's  resi- 
dence halls.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  had  to  think  about 
that,  and  I  have  perhaps  had  to  think  about  it  more  than  any 
of  the  other  phases  of  the  topic.  Why  should  the  state  uni- 
versity provide  residence  halls  for  women  ?  I  do  not  see 
any  excuse  for  it  if  the  hall  is  to  be  simply  a  place  to  get 
room  and  board.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  state  should  fur- 
nish it  simply  in  order  that  the  expenses  of  living  for  students 
might  be  reduced  below  what  they  would  be  if  the  students 
had  to  depend  upon  private  enterprise  to  furnish  their  living 
quarters.  But  I  can  see  why  there  should  be  dormitories  for 
women,  or  residence  halls  for  women,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  more  hygienic,  safer,  and  more  convenient  quarters  than 
private  enterprise  is  likely  to  furnish.  A  few  such  residence 
halls  in  any  large  university,  or  one  in  a  smaller  one,  will 
tend  to  establish  a  standard  that  will  bring  the  private  room- 
ing houses  up  to  what  is  really  demanded  of  comfortable 
life  on  the  part  of  women  students. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the  furnishing  of  liv- 
ing quarters  for  men  students  at  a  very  low  rate,  simply  in 
order  to  save  money  for  students,  and  my  experience  is  such 
as  to  lead  me  to  condemn  that  practice.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  whether  for  men  or  women,  the  purpose  sought  in  fur- 
nishing residence  halls  ought  not  to  be  simply  that  of  re- 
ducing the  expenses,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  of  providing 
better,  more  sanitary,  more  satisfactory,  more  convenient  sur- 
roundings for  their  life  at  reasonable  expense. 

Again,  a  very  important  feature  of  the  residence  hall 
for  women  is  that  it  can  be  made  to  furnish  a  wholesome  social 
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life  among  the  students,  and  also  bring  them  into  touch  with 
mature  persons  of  culture.  The  presence  of  a  refined  and 
educated  lady  in  charge  of  a  residence  hall  for  women,  with 
such  assistance  as  she  may  need,  is  quite  as  significant  as  the 
other  features  provided  in  the  halls.  W'e  have  found  from 
two  residence  halls  that  one  other  factor  of  importance  is  that 
it  gives  an  indirect  control  over  women's  social  life  in  the 
university  generally.  What  is  prescribed  by  the  university 
for  its  residence  halls  will  be  accepted  practically,  or  adopted, 
by  the  sorority  houses,  if  there  is  an  adviser  of  women  who 
exercises  an  influence  upon  all  the  women  students  of  the 
university. 

But  there  is  still  another  factor,  which  I  am  afraid  can- 
not be  solved  properly  by  the  residence  halls,  at  least  judg- 
ing from  my  experience.  I  think  there  is  need  of  a  women's 
building  as  such,  or  a  club  house  for  women.  We  speak 
sometimes  of  the  tendency  to  too  great  activity  in  social  af- 
fairs among  our  students,  but,  after  all,  this  is  just  because 
we  notice  the  activity  of  the  sorority  women  and  the  frater- 
nity men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  students 
in  most  of  our  state  universities  have  too  little  social  life  and 
too  little  opportunity  of  coming  together  under  proper  guid- 
ance and  direction  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  residence  hall  for 
women  will  not  solve  it.  My  attention  was  first  brought  to 
this  by  discussion  over  the  proper  form  of  a  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  building.  We  have  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building  that  serves  as  a  dormitory.  It 
has  rooms  for  eighty  men  and  the  income  furnishes  an  en- 
dowment for  the  Association.  So  when  we  got  to  thinking 
about  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  the  thought  arose  naturally, 
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is  it  going  to  be  a  dormitory,  having  rooms  in  it  ?  Upon  con- 
sultation with  a  woman  who  had  given  great  attention  to 
this  matter,  our  committee  was  advised  not  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  I  was  interested  in  getting  the  reason  why,  and 
I  saw  at  once  that  that  lady  was  correct,  because  I  have 
observed  it  in  all  of  our  experiences  with  women's  halls. 
She  said  that  if  you  put  fifty  women  into  a  residence  hall  that 
is  provided  with  general  rooms,  parlors,  etc.,  large  enough 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  not  a  woman  who 
does  not  reside  there  will  go  into  that  hall  except  on  invita- 
tion. The  others  look  upon  it  as  the  property  of  those  that 
are  residents,  and  the  residents  of  the  hall  also  look  upon 
it  as  theirs.  Not  so  with  men.  Where  we  have  eighty  men 
in  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  we  have  a 
thousand  men  going  into  the  building  daily,  none  ever  think- 
ing of  the  fact  that  upstairs  there  are  eighty  fellows  rooming 
who  have  certain  special  rights,  possibly,  on  other  floors. 
But  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  residence  halls  for  women,  which 
is  meant  to  be  a  general  social  center,  and  which  has  sleeping 
rooms  for  less  than  fifty,  we  never  find  a  woman  student  think- 
ing of  going  in  there  except  on  invitation  from  some  of  those 
that  are  living  there. 

In  other  words,  the  women's  residence  halls  will  not 
solve  this  phase  of  the  problem  as  I  see  it,  and  we  need  a 
women's  building  in  every  one  of  our  universities  that  has 
a  reasonably  large  number  of  women  enrolled ;  a  building  that 
shall  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  various  women's 
organizations,  and  shall  also  be  a  social  center  for  the  women's 
life  of  the  university;  a  building  that  shall  serve  as  a  means 
of    furnishing,  under  good  direction,  the  sort  of   social  life 
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among  the  women  students,  especially  the  non-sorority  women 
students,  that  is  now  lacking  to  them.  This  could  probably 
be  combined  with  a  women's  gymnasium. 

I  think  that  I  liave  sketched  enough  topics  to  give  you 
plenty  of  room  for  discussion. 


The  President.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  take  up  the  other 
feature  here  before  throwing  it  open  to  general  discussion — 
"  Special  Provision  for  Freshmen  Students."  Then  we  will 
throw  both  topics  open  together  for  discussion.  The  discus- 
sion of  this  latter  phase  of  the  question  is  to  be  opened  by 
President  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Special  Provision  for  Freshmen 
in  State  Universities 

BY 

President  George  Edgar  Vincent 

OF  THE 

University  of  Minnesota 

President  Vincent.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  us 
admit  that  we  are  running  educational  machines,  and  not  con- 
ducting genuinely  educational  institutions.  There  would  be  no 
problem  of  the  freshmen  if  we  had  a  small  group  of  new 
students  with  whom  the  faculty  could  come  into  personal  re- 
lationship. 
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I  speak  first  of  mechanism.  Most  of  my  allusions  will 
be  to  what  has  been  done  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
because  no  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  preparation  for  this 
address.  The  gratitude  of  the  presidents  is  expected.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  reach  the  freshman  before  he 
becomes  a  freshman?  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  some 
of  the  potential  freshmen  from  ever  realizing  their  ill-consid- 
ered ambition?  We  are  constantly  sending  away  from  the 
university  students  who  never  should  have  come.  If  there  is 
some  way  of  discouraging  them,  or  if  we  could  discover  a 
little  earlier  those  who  exhibit  lack  of  aptitude,  there  would 
be  great  gain. 

I  am  not  sure  anything  effective  can  be  done.  We  are 
going  to  try  this  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  We  are 
now  planning  a  small  handbook  which  we  propose  to  send  for 
distribution  in  every  high  school  in  the  state.  This  handbook 
will  deal  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way  with  certain  ques- 
tions ;  who  should  come  to  the  university,  and  who  should 
not?  Then  we  propose  to  explain — if  anybody  can  explain — 
the  rational  basis  of  the  entrance  requirements.  After  that 
we  shall  try  to  make  pupils  understand  what  the  curriculum 
means.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  curriculum  largely 
means  what  a  tariff  bill  means ;  it  is  a  result  of  compromises 
between  the  various  departments,  and  the  interests  of  the 
student  are  usually  the  last  consideration.  But  so  far  as 
we  can  give  any  coherent  explanation  of  the  curriculum  we 
shall  try  to  do  it.  If  we  were  to  give  this  booklet  to  students 
after  they  came  to  college  I  dare  say  they  would  not  read 
it,  but  high  school  students  are  still  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind ;  they  are  still  interested,  and  there  is  enough  romance 
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about  college  to  give  us  some  hope  that  this  little  book  will 
be  read. 

But  now  the  freshmen  are  coming.  First  of  all,  I  sup- 
pose, every  institution  prepares  some  sort  of  pamphlet  for 
new  students — something  to  introduce  these  new  students  to 
the  university.  We  have  such  a  document.  I  have  brought 
along  copies  of  the  various  things  to  which  I  refer.  Probably 
you  all  have  even  better  leaflets,  but  I  thought  some  of  you 
might  be  interested  in  ours.  We  have  a  guide  for  the  new 
students ;  this  is  sent  to  students  as  soon  as  they  have  matricu- 
lated. A  good  many  of  our  freshmen  eflfect  a  partial  registra- 
tion by  mail.  We  send  out  to  each  of  them  one  of  these  little 
pamphlets.  The  book  tells  all  about  registration ;  gives  a  map 
of  the  university  grounds,  etc. 

The  next  piece  of  machinery  concerns  the  registration  of 
students.  At  the  time  the  freshmen  are  registered  they  are 
assigned  to  student  advisers.  We  are  now  trying  the  second 
year  of  this  experiment.  Seniors  in  the  case  of  men,  and 
juniors  in  the  case  of  women,  act  as  advisers  to  freshmen. 
As  fast  as  the  freshmen  register  they  are  assigned  to  advisers ; 
many  of  these  advisers  are  present  in  the  waiting  rooms 
where  the  registration  is  going  on.  They  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  many  freshmen  at  this  time.  The  newcomers 
are  assigned  to  advisers  in  the  order  of  registration,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  favoritism,  no  grouping  by  locality,  fraternity 
interest  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  freshmen  are  also  assigned  to  faculty  advisers.  I 
do  not  know  what  experience  you  have  had  with  faculty  ad- 
visers, but  1  have  little  faith  in  the  system.  Students  rarely 
consult   faculty   advisers.     It   is   not   every   professor   or   in- 
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structor  who  is  fitted  for  the  task.  I  remember  we  had  at 
Yale  a  dear  old  Scotch  chaplain  who  used  to  say :  "I  shall 
be  accessible  in  my  room  between  twelve  and  one  on  Tuesdays 
for  religious  counsel  and  advice."  You  can  imagine  the  eager 
alacrity  with  which  we  flocked  to  him.  Nevertheless  I  believe 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  indicate  to  every  freshman  some 
member  of  the  faculty  to  whom  he  may  resort  for  counsel. 
While  the  plan  does  break  down  generally,  I  think  there  are 
enough  faculty  men  who  have  the  art  and  enough  students 
who  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  it  well  worth  while 
to  assign  to  each  faculty  man  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  fresh- 
men. 

Next  follows  the  physical  examination.  We  have  a  sys- 
tem of  registration  for  a  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
university.  We  can  do  this  because  so  many  of  our  students 
live  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
can  begin  with  classes  fully  organized.  There  are  relatively 
few  changes  and  transfers.  The  physical  examinations  of  the 
women  take  place  during  this  week  of  registration,  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  class  work  we  have  had  a  physical  ex- 
amination of  every  entering  woman  student.  We  employ  for 
six  days  a  special  staff  of  women  physicians  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  university  physician  for  women.  We  feel  that 
this  prompt  examination  is  most  important  for  women.  We 
should  like  to  do  the  same  thing  for  men  but  our  staff  is 
not  quite  large  enough.  It  takes  us  something  like  six  weeks 
to  complete  the  examination  of  the  men.  We  deem  it  par- 
ticularly important  to  complete  the  examinations  for  women 
in  order  that  any  physical  w^eakness  may  be  promptly  dis- 
covered.    We  always   find  three  or   four  cases   of   incipient 
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tuberculosis  that  have  not  been  suspected,  as  well  as  weak 
hearts,  spinal  curvatures,  etc.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  an 
institution  to  effect  these  physical  examinations  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Of  course  no  violent  physical  exercise  for 
men  is  permitted  before  an  examination. 

Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  the  semester,  we 
have  lectures  on  sexual  hygiene  for  all  the  freshmen.  These 
lectures  are  given  before  relatively  small  groups  of  about 
sixty  men.  The  lectures  are  given  by  a  half  dozen  physicians 
who  agree  upon  the  outline  of  the  lecture  they  are  to  give. 
They  avoid  carefully  that  flippant,  cynical  attitude  toward  the 
question  which  sometimes  is  discovered  in  such  addresses  and 
which  makes  them  worse  than  useless.  If  you  can  get  strong, 
virile,  earnest  men  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  high-minded 
way,  leaving  it  not  on  the  low  level  of  personal  protection  but 
on  the  plane  of  idealism,  I  believe  that  you  have  performed 
a  duty  that  you  would  not  feel  safe  in  omitting.  I  do  not 
assert  that  these  talks  accomplish  marvelous  results.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  every  freshman  has  had  his  attention 
called  earnestly  and  wisely  to  a  tremendously  important  prob- 
lem of  his  personal  life. 

Besides  these  addresses  a  series  of  lectures  on  general  hy- 
giene for  men  continues  through  the  first  semester.  The  at- 
tendance of  freshmen  is  required.  Similarly  for  women  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  is  provided. 
Two  of  these  lectures  deal  with  the  problems  of  sex  hygiene. 
Young  women  are  excused  from  these  two  talks  on  written 
statements  from  their  mothers  that  they  desire  to  deal  with 
this  subject  themselves,  and  agree  to  relieve  the  university 
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from   responsibility.     The  number  of  requests   for  excuse  is 
very  small. 

Another  feature  is  an  opening  convocation  at  which  we 
welcome  the  freshmen  to  the  university.  We  have  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  university  community,  faculty  and  students.  At 
this  gathering  freshmen  are  asked  to  rise  and  a  few  words  of 
greeting  are  spoken  to  them.  The  next  day,  comes  a  special 
meeting  for  freshmen.  This  meeting  is  addressed,  not  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  but  by  twelve  students  chosen  to  repre- 
sent in  two-minute  speeches  the  various  student  activities. 
The  time  limit  is  rigorously  enforced.  Thus  within  a  half- 
hour  twelve  of  the  leading  seniors  present  from  their  point 
of  view  the  chief  student  interests.  At  this  meeting  we  dis- 
tribute a  tiny  Badeker  entitled  "What  the  Twin  Cities  Offer 
to  Students."  This  describes  the  cultural  opportunities  of 
the  city,  the  art  galleries,  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  libraries, 
and  those  aspects  of  city  life  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  the  students.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
a  demand  from  members  of  the  university  as  well  as  from 
people  outside  for  this  little  guide  to  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  Another  publication  in  also  distributed — the  Minnesota 
Code,  which  is  issued  by  the  All  University  Student  Council. 
This  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  and  describes 
the  customs  and  standards  of  the  undergraduates.  By  this 
form  of  publication  traditions  are  transmitted  in  clear  and 
definite  fashion.  There  is  still  a  third  volume  "The  Social 
Code"  or  Blue  Book,  which  gives  a  statement  of  the  "point" 
system.  This  system  for  both  men  and  women  is  a  semi- 
socialistic  scheme  to  prevent  anyone  from  over  aggrandizing 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.     It  is  a  kind  of  limita- 
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tion  of  prestige  and  social  position,  and  is  designed  to  force 
artificially  the  distribution  of  honors  over  a  wider  area.  The 
Blue  Book  contains  lists  of  clubs,  and  organizations  of  many 
kinds  and  the  regulations  concerning  social  affairs. 

Please  note  that  so  far  the  faculty  has  done  almost  noth- 
ing. It  is  the  student  advisers  who  have  been  talking  to  the 
freshmen ;  it  is  the  seniors  who  have  been  telling  them  about 
college  life;  it  is  the  university  council  that  provides  the 
students  with  this  code.  We  find  this  participation  of  students 
a  very  important  feature  in  developing  the  community  life. 

We  send,  within  the  first  fortnight,  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  every  freshman  a  letter  in  which  we  undertake 
to  make  perfectly  clear  what  the  university  can  and  cannot 
undertake  to  do.  We  find  that  parents  have  a  singularly 
naive  conception  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  their  children. 
Some  of  them  imagine  that  we  take  them  over  completely 
and  dry-nurse  them  for  a  period  of  four  years.  It  is 
extremely  important  later  on,  when  things  happen,  to  have 
this  responsibility  fixed.  So  every  parent  of  every  fresh- 
man receives  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
You  can  see  it  is  a  rather  long  document.  It  deals  with  such 
topics  as  "The  Cooperation  of  Parents  Solicited,"  "College 
Life,  Its  Freedom  and  Responsibility,"  "Supervising  Study 
and  Conduct,"  (We  say  that  we  can  do  certain  things  but  that 
we  cannot  do  others),  "Living  Conditions,  and  the  Inspection 
of  Living  Places,"  "What  the  Deans  Undertake  To  Do,"  "Dis- 
tractions and  Dif^culties  of  the  First  Semester,"  "Fraternities, 
Clubs,  Athletics,  and  Other  Student  Activities,"  "Student 
Standing,"  and  then,  in  this  particular  letter  for  parents  of 
women  students,  some  reference  to  the  person  whom  Mr.  Hill 
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does  not  like  to  call  the  dean  of  women.  There  is  a  letter  of 
this  kind  adapted  to  ever}-  one  of  the  colleges.  x\ll  the  letters 
are  signed  by  the  president,  but  there  is  a  reference  in  each 
case  to  the  administrative  officer  under  whose  charge  the  par- 
ticular student  in  question  has  been  placed. 

Soon  after  these  letters  have  gone  out,  we  begin  to  receive 
letters  in  reply,  some  of  them  pathetic,  some  of  them  humor- 
ous, most  of  them  perfectly  normal  letters  from  parents  who 
are  deeply  interested.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  these  letters  have 
a  real  effect  upon  parents  and  guardians.  They  understand 
the  conditions,  so  that  later  on  they  cannot  charge  us  with 
having  failed  to  fulfill  our  obligations  or  to  give  fair  warning 
of  the  consequences  of  defective  scholarship. 

So  much  for  mere  mechanism.  Now,  do  not  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  I  would  give  too  much  weight  to  it. 
Pamphlets  and  all  kinds  of  printed  matter  are  relatively  life- 
less. They  are  mere  means  to  ends.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  these  things  are  utilized,  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  educational  attitude 
toward  freshmen,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  vital  thing.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  curriculum.  I  know  how  unpleasant  such 
discussion  is.  We  presidents  whatever  our  sins  are  not  im- 
mediately responsible  for  the  curriculum.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  for  which  the  faculty  has  to  assume  chief  blame.  I 
will  not  go  into  my  unorthodox  views  on  our  present  courses 
of  study.  I  believe  that  we  shall  make  some  vital  changes 
even  in  the  good  old  orthodox  cultural  course.  I  believe  that 
the  freshman  year  in  college  ought  to  be  different  from  the 
senior  year  in  a  high  school.  There  is  very  little  difference — 
very  little  dift'erence  indeed,  except  that  in  some  of  our  in- 
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stitutions  there  is  a  distinct  decline  in  the  quaHty  of  the  teach- 
ing. 

In  college  as  in  high  school  you  have  the  same  separated 
pursuit  of  isolated  departments,  detached  fragments  of  human 
knowledge.  There  is  no  hint  of  unifying  principles,  no  im- 
pressing upon  freshmen  of  the  fact  that  they  are  facing  prob- 
lems, intellectual,  moral,  religious  problems,  and  that  educa- 
tion gets  its  chief  significance  from  these  challenging  things. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  ways  of  stirring 
Lip  freshmen.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  facing  a  new  epoch  in  their  lives ;  that  college  is  not  a  mere 
continuation  of  former  experiences;  that  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought  entirely  to  reverse  the 
idea  we  now  have  that  it  is  safe  to  have  seniors  attend  big 
lecture  courses,  but  very  dangerous  for  freshmen. 

We  ought  to  have  at  least  one  big  course  and  perhaps 
two  or  three  group  courses.  We  group  our  curriculum  into 
departments.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  group  lecture  courses 
for  freshmen,  large  introductory  courses.  Freshmen  should 
choose  one  such  course.  If  they  are  interested  in  biological 
science,  let  them  elect  a  course  which  deals  with  the  great 
fundamental  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  problems  involved 
in  it,  so  that  freshmen  may  come  in  contact,  not  merely  with 
the  often  desiccated  details  of  science,  but  wnth  some  of  the 
significantly  organized  forms  of  human  knowledge.  If  fresh- 
men are  interested  in  the  social  sciences  they  should  attend 
some  lecture  course  which  will  raise  questions  about  social 
organs  and  the  evolution  of  institutions.  In  the  same  way 
in  the  case  of  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  lecture 
courses  should  be  provided. 
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Of  course  the  reason  we  cannot  do  this  on  any  consider- 
able scale  is  that  we  have  not  the  men  to  do  it.  It  takes  a 
real  genius  to  do  it.  Almost  anybody  who  has  been  diligently 
trained  and  who  is  faithful  can  handle  twenty-five  or  thirty 
students ;  but  it  takes  a  man  of  imagination  and  inspiring 
leadership  to  lecture  to  two  or  three  hundred.  So  there  are 
very  few  institutions  that  could  do  this  on  any  large  scale. 
I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  we  should  have  when  we  can 
such  lecture  courses  for  freshmen.  Of  these  courses  let  us 
frankly  declare :  "Here  are  three  hundred  men ;  if  out  of 
these  three  hundred  we  can  stir  intellectually  fifty  men  and 
give  them  a  new  view,  a  new  attitude  toward  life,  it  will  be 
quite  worth  while.  The  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  can 
shirk  if  they  want  to."  That  is  about  the  proportion  anyway. 
It  is  the  fifty  that  count  for  genuine  intellectual  activity. 
The  rest  will  be  drilled  and  marked  in  unimaginative  medioc- 
rity or  dropped  for  "poor  scholarship." 

This  brings  us  to  the  delinquents.  One  always  has  to 
refer  to  that.  How  unfortunate  it  is  that  we  are  spending 
so  much  of  our  time  in  keeping  the  weaklings  up  to  the  mark, 
and  so  little  of  our  time  in  arousing  to  their  fullest  capacities 
those  who  are  capable  of  large  things !  But  of  course  we 
have  to  drop  freshmen.     Now,  how  is  that  to  be  managed  ? 

Automatic  rules  are  the  most  comfortable.  Freshmen 
fail,  they  are  reported  at  stated  intervals;  and  if  in  sixty 
per  cent,  of  their  work  they  fall  below  passing  they  are 
put  on  the  toboggan.  It  is  mathematical  and  accurate  and 
satisfactory.  When  you  are  running  a  machine  you  want 
things  to  run  more  or  less  automatically.  You  do  not  want 
discretion ;  you   do  not  want  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  dealing 
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with  individual  cases ;  but  of  course  even  with  our  worship 
of  mechanism  there  has  to  be  some  way  of  coming  in  contact 
with  these  faihng  freshmen.  We  are  trying  in  Minnesota  to 
mitigate  mechanism  so  far  as  we  can.  In  the  first  place,  our 
student  advisers  help  a  good  deal.  They  come  around  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work  and  say: 
"Look  here,  they  are  too  hard  on  this  chap.  He  is  a  good 
fellow.  Now,  you  take  my  word  for  it,  he  is  working  hard, 
but  he  is  not  used  to  it.  Mr.  So-and-So  in  his  course  is 
scaring  the  life  out  of  him.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  satirical 
with  some  people,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  chap  to  treat 
that  way."  Thus  the  advisers  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
giving  the  chairman  of  the  committee  an  idea  of  what  these  fel- 
lows are  really  up  to.  You  can  call  in  a  freshman  who  is 
very  plausible,  but  you  are  not  perfectly  certain  what  is  going 
on  outside.  So  that  these  advisers  are  of  very  great  service. 
The  faculty  advisers  help  a  little  bit,  but  we  find  that  our 
best  work  is  done  by  what  we  call  our  student  work  commit- 
tee. We  have  adopted  this  principle :  Members  are  paid  full 
salaries  for  from  half  to  two-thirds  academic  work,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  devote  the  other  time  to  student 
administration.  This  committee  does  most  careful  and  con- 
scientious work.  The  members  spend  hours  and  hours  and 
hours  in  personal  interviews,  and  out  of  those  who  are  re- 
ported by  the  automatic  sixty  per  cent,  rule,  as  we  call  it, 
some  are  selected  for  dismissals  and  others  put  on  "probation." 
We  feel  that  more  and  more  of  these  dismissals  are  based 
upon  careful  personal  examination  and  judgment,  and  are  not 
the  result  of  a  merely  automatic  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
mechanism.     There  is  no  substitute  for  the  human  relation- 
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ship,  and  the  best  that  you  can  say  about  our  mechanism  is 
that  it  avoids  the  worst  forms  of  pure  automatism. 

These,  then,  are  the  outHnes  of  what  it  seems  to  me  repre- 
sents the  mechanism  which  must  be  utiHzed  if  a  great  educa- 
tional machine  is  going  to  deal  with  freshmen  with  any  suc- 
cess. There  are  a  great  many  other  things  with  which  I 
might  deal  but  the  time  is  short.  It  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic, I  think,  of  our  whole  attitude  that  we  come  to 
students  last,  and  just  as  we  are  about  to  adjourn ;  but  that 
is  perfectly  natural,  because  you  and  I  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  students,  \^'e  are  engaged  in  "running 
great  administrative  machinery"  and  "preserving  the  preroga- 
tives of  our  office."  But  of  course  we  are  interested  in  a 
mild,  benevolent  sort  of  way  in  these  little  people  who  swarm 
about  the  foot  of  the  Olympus  from  which  we  shake  our 
lightnings. 

But  we  can,  I  believe,  accomplish  a  great  deal  by  facing 
the  problem,  by  always  suspecting  machinery,  by  always  being 
pretty  sure  that  machinery,  the  moment  you  get  it  running, 
will  become  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help.  It  is  only  as 
you  recognize  it  constantly  as  machinery;  it  is  only  as  you 
ask  :  "Is  it  doing  anything  at  all,  and  can  it  be  made  to  do 
something  better?" 

We  can  handle  freshmen ;  we  do  handle  freshmen ;  and 
yet  the  very  term  "handling  freshmen"  is  the  most  significant 
sort  of  phrase.  It  brings  to  mind  "raw  material."  It  sug- 
gests the  factory ;  it  suggests  the  organization  of  a  form  of 
industry.  Of  course  our  education  is  precisely  that  under 
existing  conditions.     But  our  industry  can  be  mitigated  and 
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in  some  measure  humanized.  It  is  our  duty  to  introduce  the 
human  relationship  and  to  extend  its  influence. 

President  Hutch  ins.  You  were  speaking  of  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  students.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly 
when  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  held  for  all 
students  ? 

President  Vincent.     Yes. 

President  Hutchins.     Men  and  women? 

President  Vincent.     ]\Ien  and  women. 

President  Hutchins.     They  must  be  examined? 

President  Vincent.     They  must  be  examined. 

President  Hutchins.  Have  you  encountered  any  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  that  rule? 

President  Vincent.  We  have  had  a  request  from  the 
Christian  Scientists  to  suspend  it,  but  we  have  said  that  we 
cannot  stultify  the  university  to  that  extent.  If  we  were  to 
accept  their  point  of  view,  our  whole  scientific  organization 
would  have  to  withdraw. 


The  President.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of 
these  papers,  we  will  take  up  the  next  regular  paper,  by  Chan- 
cellor Strong,  on  "University  Press  and  University  Publicity." 
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University  Press  and  Publicity 

BY 

Chancellor  Frank  Strong 

OF  THE 

University  of  Kansas 

The  University  Press 

In  order  to  do  the  important  printing  and  pubhshing  work 
required  by  large  and  complex  institutions,  universities  on 
private  foundation  are  not  able  to  resort  to  a  state  printer  or 
any  other  method  of  organization  by  which  the  cost  of  printing 
and  publishing  is  borne  by  the  state.  They  are  obliged  in  all 
cases  to  do  one  of  two  things,  resort  to  private  firms  on 
contract  or  build  up  a  complete  university  press  of  their 
own.  It  has  happened  therefore  that  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  a  university  press  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  an  institution  on  private  founda- 
tion. There  the  university  press  constitutes  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  university.  It  is  organized  primarily  to 
print  and  publish  scientific  and  educational  books,  mono- 
graphs and  journals,  the  scope  of  its  activities  being  defined 
by  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
management  of  the  press  is  in  the  hands  of  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  trustees,  while  the  general  admin- 
istration is  in  charge  of  a  board  appointed  by  the  trustees 
from  members  of  the  faculty.  The  plant  is  equipped  to  do 
all  kinds  of  printing  and  bookmaking.  It  has  for  example 
a  completely  equipped  stereotyping  foundry,  a  bindery,  and 
press  rooms  containing  job  and  cylinder  presses.     The  scope 
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of  the  publication  department  includes  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  various  departmental  journals,  the  publication  of 
books  and  pamphlets  and  the  distribution  of  all  official  docu- 
ments of  the  university. 

At  Harvard  University,  another  institution  on  private 
foundation,  a  university  press  has  been  developed  as  a  part 
of  the  university,  organized  under  the  control  of  a  director 
and  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  Harvard  University 
Press  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  scope.  It  was  inaugurated 
primarily  to  publish  books  of  a  high  scholarly  character  and 
thus  aid  in  the  wide  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  the  world.  Its  chief  function  is  the  is- 
suing of  books  that  would  not  l)e  commercially  profitable. 

State  universities  on  the  other  hand  represent  practically 
all  stages  of  development  in  printing  and  publishing.  They 
seem  to  fall  under  the  following  heads :  those  having  a  com- 
plete university  press  doing  all  of  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing work  of  the  institution ;  those  depending  entirely  upon 
work  by  private  firms  ;  those  depending  wholly  upon  a  state 
printing  plant ;  and  those  having  a  combination  by  which 
part  of  the  publication  is  done  by  the  state  printing  plant  and 
part  by  the  university  in  a  partially  organized  university  press. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  al:»le  to  discover  the  universities 
of  California  and  Oklahoma  are  the  only  state  universities 
having  a  fully  organized  university  press  handling  all  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  work  of  the  institution.  At  California 
the  university  ])ress  is  a  distinct  university  department  ad- 
ministered by  a  faculty  committee  through  a  salaried  man- 
ager. The  total  expenditures  for  1913  were  $48,000  for  ag- 
ricultural,  departmental,   scientific,   administrative  and  other 
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publications  and  printing.  In  all,  seventy-four  publications 
were  sent  out  covering  four  thousand  pages  and  exchanged 
with  twelve  hundred  learned  societies  and  governments.  The 
University  of  Oklahoma  maintains  its  own  printing  plant  in 
which  are  published  catalogues,  announcements,  bulletins  of 
the  extension  department,  programs,  and  all  other  printed 
matter. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  institutions  depending  wholly  or  substantially  so  upon 
a  state  printing  plant.  There  the  immense  volume  of  their 
publishing  and  printing  goes   to   a   state  printer. 

The  Universities  of  Minnesota  and  Texas  may  well  rep- 
resent the  institutions  where  the  printing  is  done  by  blanket 
contract  made  with  different  firms  submitting  competitive 
bids. 

The  development  of  a  university  press  so  far  as  it  has 
come  at  all  has  come  in  many  institutions  in  connection  with 
a  school  or  department  of  journalism.  In  developing  work 
in  journalism  there  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
laboratory  in  the  way  of  a  printing  plant  affording  adequate 
opportunity  for  practical  illustration  of  courses  in  journalism. 
It  has  been  a  natural  consequence  that  such  a  printing  plant 
should  become  to  a  large  extent  a  university  press  doing 
much  of  the  work  in  printing  and  publishing  desired  by  the 
university.  This  method  provides  not  only  the  necessary' 
practical  work  in  connection  with  courses  in  journalism  but 
also  helps  greatly  in  paying  the  expenses  of  this  adjunct  to 
the  department  of  journalism. 

The  attempts  to  organize  a  university  press  have  been 
complicated  in  many  states  by  the  statutory  or  constitutional 
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provision  requiring  printing  done  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
to  be  done  by  a  state  printer.  Such  is  the  provision  in 
Kansas  and  the  University  of  Kansas  may  well  represent  the 
states  having  a  combination  by  which  part  of  the  publish- 
ing work  is  done  by  a  state  printing  plant  and  part  by  the 
university  in  a  partially  organized  university  press.  1'he  work 
done  for  the  university  by  the  university  press  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  budget  assigned  to  the  department  having  the 
printing  done.  At  the  University  of  Kansas  for  instance  of 
the  two  series  of  scholarly  publications,  the  Science  Bulletin 
and  the  Humanistic  Series,  the  Science  Bulletin  is  printed 
by  the  state  printer  and  the  cost  is  assigned  to  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  printing  except  that  tlie  university  pays  for 
cuts  for  illustrations  which  may  be  a  necessary  part  of 
any  given  publication.  The  Humanistic  Series,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  printed  by  the  Journalism  Press  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  budget  of  the  university.  The  university  press  is  also 
used  for  the  printing  of  programs,  special  announcements, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  university  out  of 
its  budget.  It  does  no  commercial  work  and  limits  itself 
to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  university.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  how  such  a  plant  operates  I  am  giving  the 
financial  statement  of  the  dejxirtment  of  journalism  press 
for  the  fiscal  year,  July  1st,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914: 

Classified  Statement  of  Business,  Fiscal  Year,  1913-14 

Faculty    '. $      392.69 

Students    405.96 

University  Daily  Kansan    5,018.53 

Alumni  Association    1,281.42 
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University    Printing    $  2,178.90 

Athletic   Association    336.03 

Summer  Session  Kansan   173.91 

League  of   Kansas   Municipalities    339.83 

University    Club    39.87 

Prize   Essays    147.24 

University   Y.   M.   C.   A 8.92 

Sales  of  Laboratory  Paper    460.55 

Miscellaneous   Printing    166.89 

Total  Business  $10,950.74 

Expenditures  During  the  Year 

For  labor : 

Student   assistance    $  1,837.70 

Skilled   labor    3,480.83 

Instructor    1,012.50 

Total    labor    $  6,331.03 

Paper  stock   1,985.28 

Replacement  items,  account  of  depreciation : 

Type  and  type  supplies   $      400.00 

Wood    furniture,    reglets    50.00 

Monotype  supplies    35.00 

Miscellaneous,  linotype,  etc 150.80 

Total    replacement    635.80 
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Permanent  new  equipment: 

Stitcher    $     365.00 

Cabinets  and  cases   125.00 

Total  permanent  new  equipment  490.00 

Other    expenditures,    ink,    consumable 

supplies,  and  so  forth 784.56 

Total    expenditures    $10,226.67 

Earnings  in  excess  of  expenditures  for 

replacement  of  equipment 724.07 

The  total  business  then  amounted  to  $10,950.74  and  was 
covered  under  thirteen  heads.  The  expenditures  during  the 
year  were  $10,226.67,  leaving  earnings  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures to  replace  equipment  to  the  amount  of  $724.07.  Under 
expenditures  it  is  interesting  perhaps  to  notice  that  $1,837.70 
went  to  student  assistants  and  that  $635.80  went  to  replace- 
ment items,  account  of  depreciation. 

If  one  may  generalize  upon  the  situation  it  would  seem 
clear  that  the  tendency  in  state  universities  where  it  is  at 
all  possible  is  toward  the  development  of  a  printing  plant 
as  a  university  department  and  that  convenience  and  economy 
result  therefrom. 

University  Publicity 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  state  uni- 
versity should  seek  formal  publicity.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  such  publicity  say  that  a  state  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  public   funds  and  is  open  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
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state  eligible  to  such  work.  If  they  desire  to  enroll  for 
work,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so;  it  is  not  necessary  nor  is 
it  in  good  taste  to  attempt  to  solicit  attendance.  They  say 
further  that  formal  publicity  is  a  means  of  direct  competi- 
tion with  denominational  colleges  and  others  on  private 
foundation ;  that  such  competition  is  essentially  unfair  for 
the  reason  that  the  advantage  already  is  so  obviously  with 
the  state  institutions.  Especially  these  people  say  that  pub- 
licity affects  people  outside  the  state,  draws  in  students  that 
might  be  cared  for  adequately  elsewhere  and  places  an  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  the  state.  They  say  that  this  is  unfair 
to  sister  institutions  in  other  states  who  are  subjected  to 
additional  competition  in  this  respect.  The  main  contention, 
however,  is  that  the  state  has  provided  these  facilities ;  if 
young  people  want  them  they  know  where  to  find  them ;  if 
they  do  not  want  them  they  should  by  all  means  stay  at  home. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  good  answers  to  all  of  these 
objections  provided  we  assume  that  the  publicity  is  of  a  justi- 
fiable kind.  In  my  opinion  a  state  is  not  only  justified  in 
making  known  to  all  of  its  citizens  what  its  university  is  and 
what  it  does,  its  spirit  and  its  activities,  but  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  do  so.  The  fundamental  reasons  for  establishing  a 
state  institution  and  supporting  it  by  public  funds  is  that  it 
shall  do  the  maximum  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number 
in  the  state ;  that  it  shall  raise  the  standard  of  the  community 
life,  make  its  citizenship  better  and  more  able  to  assume  the 
higher  responsibilities  of  government.  In  other  words  the 
state  does  it  for  its  own  protection  and  it  is  protected  in  just 
the  degree  to  which  its  institution  is  made  available  to  the 
people  of  the  state. 
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This  matter  affects  the  state  in  every  way.  It  is  clearly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  state  that  its  people  be  cultivated 
to  the  highest  degree  possible;  that  their  notions  in  regard  to 
government  should  be  sound  and  wholesome;  that  they  should 
be  trained  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  wealth  production.  It 
is  necessary  also  that  the  people  of  a  commonwealth  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  university.  We  all  know  from 
our  own  experience  how  absurd  and  inaccurate  are  the  ideas 
of  many  people  in  regard  to  the  university  of  the  state; 
how  utterly  ignorant  many  are  in  regard  to  what  a  uni- 
versity is  and  almost  as  to  whether  or  not  there  really  are 
public  universities  open  to  the  citizenship  of  the  state.  It 
is  a  serious  mistake  for  any  commonwealth  to  allow  its  young 
people  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
state  itself.  It  is  almost  a  crime  against  our  youth  to  allow 
them  to  satisfy  themselves  with  four  years  of  college  life 
entirely  inadequate  and  disappointing  when  they  are  capable 
of  better  things  and  when  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  state  they  would  receive  with  glad- 
ness a  higher  and  more  systematic  training.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  a  state  is  under  obligations 
to  make  known  to  its  citizens  in  detail  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers and  the  kind  of  institutions  that  it  provides. 

However,  the  provision  already  stated,  namely  that  the 
publicity  be  honest  and  justifiable,  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  is  not  always  true  that  the  publicity  about  universities  and 
colleges  can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  often  inaccurate,  ex- 
travagant and  misleading,  although  state  universities  are  the 
least  offenders  in  this  matter.  The  situation  in  this  respect 
in  regard  to  college  catalogues  in  general  has  been  thoroughly 
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dealt  with  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  it  further.  Happily  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  during  the  past  decade. 

There  are  many  different  means  of  publicity.  Among 
these  the  following  deserve  mention.  First,  publications  il- 
lustrating university  scholarship  and  contributing  directly  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  world's  knowledge.  Harvard  University, 
although  not  a  state  institution,  illustrates  especially  well  the 
extensive  manner  in  which  these  may  be  carried  on.  It  sends 
out  a  large  number  of  periodical  publications  representing  the 
following  departments  and  divisions :  anthropology,  archi- 
tecture, Arnold  Arboretum,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
physics,  history  and  political  science,  law,  library,  medicine, 
philology  and  literature,  biology,  social  ethics,  theology  and 
zoolog}-. 

Many  state  universities  issue  publications  of  this  sort, 
although  their  scope  in  this  regard  is  smaller  than  that  of 
Harvard.  In  many  institutions  of  which  the  University  of 
Kansas  may  be  a  representative  there  are  two  sets  of  publica- 
tions, one  in  science  in  connection  with  a  science  bulletin, 
another  in  humanistic  studies  called  by  various  names,  some- 
times the  Humanistic  Series.  A  count  of  all  the  state  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  their  publica- 
tions in  scholarship  would  disclose  a  large  amount  of  excel- 
lent and  important  work.  So  far  as  I  know  no  objection  is 
made  to  this  kind  of  publicity. 

Second,  ofiFicial  publications,  such  as  the  official  register 
of  the  institution,  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  or 
of  the  president,  or  both,  catalogues,  both  general  catalogues 
and  special  announcements  of  the  divisions  and  departments 
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of  a  university,  various  handbooks  and  other  Hke  pubUca- 
tions.  In  this  group  the  pubHcity  is  not  so  uniformly  satis- 
factory. There  has  been  and  still  remains  a  lack  of  clearness 
and  a  tendency  toward  exaggeration  that  defeat  the  purpose 
of  good  publicity.  Happily  state  universities  have  not  been 
the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect  and  the  present  condition  is  a 
good  one.  To  this  class  of  publicity  as  such  there  is  little  if 
any  objection.  Such  objections  as  are  made  are  directed  against 
the  faults  of  the  publications  themselves. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  refer  here  to  a  complaint  very 
often  made  by  outsiders  as  well  as  by  the  faculties  and  students 
of  our  universities  and  that  is  the  great  prolixity  and  lack  of 
clearness  of  our  catalogues.  It  is  said  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  out  from  the  reading  of  many  catalogues 
what  an  institution  requires  and  what  it  does,  that  the  state- 
ments are  contradictory  and  sometimes  absurd,  and  that  it 
is  especially  difficult  for  an  outsider  who  has  limited  knowledge 
of  colleges  and  universities  in  any  event  to  gain  any  accurate 
information  from  such  catalogues.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  criticism  but  it 
may  be  said  in  partial  answer  that  a  catalogue  is  a  technical 
publication  at  best  and  that  it  deals  with  more  or  less  technical 
matters  and  for  that  reason  even  if  written  with  the  greatest 
care  and  clearness  it  would  be  difificult  for  the  non-technical 
reader  thoroughly  to  understand. 

Third,  publications  of  graduate  associations,  such  as  grad- 
uate magazines,  alumni  bulletins,  biographical  and  bibliograph- 
ical bulletins  about  the  graduates  of  an  institution,  all  closely 
connected  with  and  generally  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the 
institution  affected.  This  method  of  publicity  is  a  legitimate 
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one  that  may  be  used  with  great  effect.  It  is  a  matter  of  more 
than  passing  importance  that  an  institution  should  keep  track 
of  its  graduates,  know  what  they  are  doing  and  how  much 
and  what  they  are  accomplishing  in  life.  It  is  also  of  importance 
that  they,  as  a  great  fraternity  of  men  and  women,  should 
have  some  means  of  communication  with  one  another  and  that 
they  should  be  held  as  closely  together  as  circumstances  permit. 

Fourth,  student  publications.  Under  this  head  must  be 
listed  a  great  variety  of  publications  running  the  whole  gamut 
of  accomplishment  from  bad  to  excellent.  In  this  class  come  the 
various  student  papers  published  weekly,  semi-weekly  or  daily, 
also  student  literary  publications  of  various  kinds  appearing 
monthly  or  quarterly,  and  a  host  of  special  publications  ap- 
pearing yearly  or  at  irregular  intervals  like  senior  and  junior 
class  publications,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  and  well  ar- 
ranged and  some  of  which  are  an  abomination.  In  my  opinion 
publicity  derived  from  student  publications  if  they  are  of  the 
right  sort  is  extremely  valuable.  If  they  are  poor,  unsound  in 
their  ethics  and  contrary  to  the  best  discipline  of  an  institution, 
they  are  a  most  pronounced  evil. 

Fifth,  newspaper  advertising.  While  newspaper  adver- 
tising is  in  my  opinion  a  legitimate  and  to  a  certain  degree 
effective  method  of  publicity  for  state  universities  there  is  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  its  comparative  effectiveness. 
The  value  of  a  newspaper  in  the  way  of  publicity  seems  to  be 
through  its  news  columns  and  some  institutions  have  doubt 
whether  college  newspaper  advertising,  rightly  so  called,  pro- 
duces large  results.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  plain  that 
the  other  methods  that  I  am  mentioning  are  the  ones  that  ex- 
perience in  American  universities  has  indicated  as  the  most 
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valuable.  It  is  against  newspaper  advertising  also  that  ob- 
jections to  publicity  are  in  the  main  directed. 

Sixth  and  last,  the  class  of  publications  known  as  news 
bulletins,  news  stories,  et  cetera,  attempting  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  a  university's  life.  State  universities  have  for  years 
used  this  method  of  publicity  to  a  large  degree.  Many  have 
thoroughly  organized  it  and  work  it  as  regularly  and  as  sys- 
tematically as  any  advertising  agent  would  work  his  adver- 
tising office.  This  instrument  can  be  made  tremendously  effec- 
tive. If  it  is  honestly  done  with  a  view  to  giving  to  the  state 
accurate,  unbiased  information  about  the  university's  life, 
it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  support  of  an  institution.  If  un- 
worthy motives  creep  in,  if  its  matter  is  biased  and  inaccurate, 
then  it  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  a  university. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  a  university  of  moderate  size 
has  organized  its  newspaper  publicity  I  may  be  allowed  to 
cite  the  instance  of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  most  famil- 
iar. There  the  head  of  the  department  of  journalism  is  also  the 
publicity  head  of  the  university  so  far  as  publicity  from  news 
bulletins  and  news  stories  is  concerned.  The  purpose 
of  the  publicity  department  as  outlined  by  the  report 
of  the  department  is  twofold.  First,  to  interpret  the 
work  of  the  university  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state. 
Second,  to  i)revent  as  far  as  possible  the  circulation 
of  sensational  and  foolish  stories  which  give  outsiders 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  institution.  On  no  occasion  is  a 
newspaper  asked  to  print  a  story  on  the  ground  of  charity  or 
friendship.  The  news  is  sent  as  news  and  the  editors  are  told 
to  let  the  service  stand  or  fall  on  the  test  of  its  value  to  the 
individual  newspaper. 
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In  1912-13  488  daily  letters  were  sent  to  the  seventy  state 
dailies.  These  same  stories  were  written  in  different  form  for 
the  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  papers.  A  news  bulletin  for  week- 
ly papers  of  the  state  was  sent  out  only  intermittently  owing 
to  lack  of  funds.  Twenty-eight  in  all  were  circulated  among 
six  hundred  and  ten  papers.  A  special  service  was  furnished 
the  ready  print  and  plate  companies  in  Kansas  City  and 
Wichita  and  often  as  much  as  two  columns  was  carried  in  this 
way  in  four  hundred  state  papers  in  one  week.  A  special  service 
also  was  furnished  the  class  periodicals,  agricultural,  medical, 
engineering,  horticultural,  and  so  forth.  A  special  service  was 
also  furnished  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  the  Saint  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch. Student  correspondents  were  appointed  to  gather  news 
for  two  hundred  and  eight  state  papers  at  the  request  of  the 
editors  of  these  papers  and  news  items  affecting  their  re- 
spective communities  were  sent  in  week  by  week.  A  clipping 
service  was  maintained  during  twelve  months  in  1912  and 
showed  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  columns  of 
university  news  used  during  that  period.  In  1913  the  average 
was  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher. 

Each  one  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ten  papers  in  Kansas 
during  the  year  1913  made  reference  in  some  way  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City  Journal, 
and  the  Topeka  Capital,  and  the  Topeka  State  Journal  used 
from  four  to  five  columns  weekly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each 
family  in  the  state  read  during  the  year  about  the  work  of 
the  university.  In  all  more  than  7.000  columns,  or  140,000 
inches  of  publicity  was  obtained. 
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The  report  for  1913  shows  that  without  exception  every 
department  of  the  university  received  attention  in  the  state 
press.  In  all  about  2,500  articles  were  sent.  Arranged  by  gen- 
eral classification  the  stories  were  as  follows :  state  service 
work,  40  per  cent. ;  university  instructional  work,  35  per  cent. ; 
extension  work,  25  per  cent.  The  report  also  showed  a  list  of 
these  stories  classified  according  to  schools  with  names  of 
faculty  members  mentioned  together  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  principle  articles.  For  instance  the  department  of  botany 
had  fifteen  articles,  distributed  over  three  members  of  the  de- 
partment. To  illustrate  the  kind  of  articles,  the  catch  line  of  one 
was  "Making  Ensilage  Crop  of  Russian  Thistle."  Chemistry 
received  one  hundred  and  four  notices,  distributed  over  seven 
persons.  I  will  quote  two  catch  lines:  First,  "Bacteria  Survive 
in  Bubbling  Soda  Water" ;  second,  "Discovery  of  Use  for 
Waste  Leather  Scraps."  English  Language  and  Literature  had 
four,  the  catch  line  of  one  being  "Hopkins  on  English  Teach- 
ing in  Fourth  Edition."  In  like  manner  entomology  had  ninety- 
six,  distributed  over  six  people;  geology  fifteen,  distributed 
over  four;  German  eleven,  distributed  over  four;  history 
eleven,  distributed  over  four ;  zoology  twenty-eight,  distributed 
over  three  ;  sociology  forty-five,  distributed  over  two  ;  civil  and 
municipal  engineering  sixty-six,  distributed  over  six;  phar- 
macy seventy-eight,  distributed  over  three;  medicine,  two 
hundred  and  eight,  distributed  over  nine;  education  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  distributed  over  five ;  university  extension 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  distributed  over  two ;  and  many  others 
which  I  cannot  take  time  to  mention. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  columns 
of  university  news  used  by  Kansas  papers  exclusive  of  Law- 
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rence,  Topeka  and  Kansas  City  papers,  by  months  from  Sep- 
tember 1911  to  March  1913: 

September,  1911   90  columns 

October 110       " 

November    150       " 

December   110 

January,  1912 150       " 

February 80       " 

March 220       " 

April   390      " 

May    305       " 

June 150       " 

September    510       " 

October 1,100       " 

November  (estimate) 1,180 

December  (estimate)   832 

January,  1913  (estimate) 780 

February   (estimate)    820 

March  (estimate)   90 

Total 6,967       " 

The  total  number  of  stories  sent  out  by  or  through  the 
department  of  publicity  from  September,  1911,  to  March,  1913, 
was  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  stories  sent  to  Kansas  dailies 468 

Total  number  of  stories  sent  to  Kansas  weeklies  in  news 

bulletins    342 

Special  service  to  Kansas  weeklies  (approximately) ....    600 
Special   service  to   Kansas   City   and   Topeka    (approxi- 
mately)       420 
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Special  service  to  class  periodicals  (approximately)    ....  80 

Special  service  to  out-of-state  dailies  (approximately)..  110 

Special  service  to  associated  press  (approximately)    ....  100 

Service  to  plate  and  ready  print  concerns  (approximately)  800 

Total  2,920 

And  lastly  comes  the  total  number  of  individual  copies 
distributed  by  this  department  from  September,  1911,  to  March 
15th,  1913: 

Kansas  dailies  32,760 

Kansas  weeklies    (news  bulletins)    19,600 

Kansas   weeklies    (special)     2,800 

Kansas  weeklies  (special  service)    600 

Kansas  City  and  Topeka  dailies    1,680 

Class  periodicals  80 

Out-of-state  dailies    110 

Total  pieces  mailed   57,630 

Add  daily  Kansans    405,000 

Grand  total  pieces 462,630 

That  all  of  this  publicity  has  been  without  blemish  no  one 
would  wish  to  contend.  The  difficulty  is  very  great  in  extended 
])ublicity  in  getting  accuracy,  un])iased  statement,  and  free- 
dom from  yellow  journalism.  A  serious  attempt,  however,  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  work  just  outlined  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  publicity  should  not  be  prac- 
tically without  blemish.  There  is  a  further  difficulty  that  arises 
in  connection  with  this  kind  of  publicity.  Many  teachers  of  the 
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university  regard  any  newspaper  publicity  as  an  undignified 
method  of  exploiting  one's  self.  They  shrink  from  any  pub- 
lished statement  of  their  own  work  if  it  is  put  out  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  a  dignified,  scholarly  statement  in  a  regular 
university  bulletin.  They  also  resent  the  attention  that  other 
members  of  the  faculty  receive  whose  work  is  of  a  character 
to  arouse  attention  and  which  gives  rise  to  what  the  journalist 
calls  news.  The  critical  members  of  the  faculty  of  whom  I 
am  speaking  regard  this  as  unwarranted  personal  advertising. 
It  may  of  course  become  so,  and  not  all  teachers  are  entirely 
free  from  this  charge  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  defect  is 
general.  Some  classes  of  work  such  as  scientific,  medical  and 
engineering  work  lend  themselves  to  results  that  are  pic- 
turesque and  startling  and  inevitably  receive  attention  from 
those  interested  in  publicity.  In  these  cases  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  in  no  way  chargeable  with  any  undue  attempt  at 
advertising.  At  any  rate  I  think  I  am  able  to  see  that  accurate, 
even  picturesque,  statements  in  regard  to  the  work  of  a  uni- 
versity may  be  of  value  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  of  the 
university. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  best  publicity  an  in- 
stitution gets  is  through  its  output  of  young  men  and  women. 
Their  ability  and  efficiency,  their  character  and  noble  lives 
are  as  good  a  test  as  one  could  desire  of  the  institution  placing 
its  stamp  upon  them.  Judged  by  this  standard  American  uni- 
versities on  the  whole  have  little  to  fear. 
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The  President.  Are  there  questions  that  you  would 
hke  to  ask  Chancellor  Strong? 

The  President.  We  will  call  for  the  last  paper  on  the 
program,  that  on  "Municipal  Universities,"  by  President  Dab- 
ney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 

The  Municipal  University 

BY 

President  Charles  William  Dabney 

OF  THE 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Let  me  begin   with  this   quotation : 

"Democracy  is  on  its  trial,  and  no  one  knows  how  it 
will  stand  the  ordeal.  *  *  What  its  critics  now  affirm  is 
that  its  preferences  are  inveterately  for  the  inferior.  *  * 
Vulgarity  enthroned  and  institutionalized — this,  they  tell  us, 
is  our  irremediable  destiny.  *  *  When  democracy  is  sov- 
ereign, its  doubters  say,  nobility  will  form  a  sort  of  invisible 
church,  and  sincerity  and  refinement,  stripped  of  honor,  prece- 
dence and  favor,  will  have  to  vegetate  on  sufferance  in  private 
corners. 

The  best  of  us  arc  filled  with  the  contrary  vision  of  a 
democracy  stumbling  through  every  error  till  its  institutions 
glow  with  justice  and  its  customs  shine  with  beauty.  Our 
better  men  shall  show  the  wav  and  we  shall  follow  them ;  so 
we  are  brought  around  again  to  the  mission  of  the  higher 
education  in  helping  us  to  know  the  better  kind  of  man  when- 
ever we  see  him." 
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So  says  William  James.  To  stand  this  test,  the  democ- 
racy must  educate  leaders  to  show  the  way,  and  followers 
to  follow  them.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  college.  Let  us, 
then,  take  this,  the  great  American  doctrine,  as  the  starting 
point  for  our  study  of  the  latest  educational  development  in 
the  democracy,  the  municipal  university. 

The  progressive  democratization  of  education  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of  x^merica.  It  has 
been  a  steady  process  from  the  common  school  up  to  the 
normal  school  and  college.  As  fast  as  a  new  type  of  school 
has  become  necessary,  it  has  been  established,  and  its  op- 
portunities have  been  extended  more  and  more  widely  and 
freely  to  all  the  people.  Thus  progressively  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  placed  the  opportunity  for  education  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Is  not  this  the  grandest  achievement  of  our 
civilization,  or  of  any  civilization? 

But  what  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  higher  or 
professional  education?  We  agree  that  the  chance  to  get 
this  education  should  also  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  We 
believe,  moreover,  that  colleges  and  universities  which  ofifer 
these  opportunities  should  be  so  placed  and  arranged  as  to 
arouse  the  ambition  of  all  the  youth,  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  get  that  liberal,  technical  and  professional  train- 
ing which  will  qualify  them  for  the  highest  service  to  their 
generation.  The  question  then  is,  have  we  actually  placed 
the  facilities  for  the  liberal,  technical  and  professional  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  all  our  American  youth? 

The  "log  college,"  as  it  was  called  in  early  days,  or  the 
"fresh  water  college,"  as  we  now  call  the  private  literary 
college,  has  done  great  work  for  the  country.     Located  near 
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the  homes  of  the  people,  it  i)rovided  the  opportunity  for  a 
higher  education  for  many  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  gotten  it.  In  its  courses  of  liberal  studies, 
it  trained  most  of  our  great  men. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
also  that  the  respect  for  learning,  bred  into  this  people  by  these 
old  colleges,  created  a  sort  of  class  feeling  in  America.  This 
class  feeling  is,  after  all,  a  very  simple  thing;  it  is  merely 
like  seeking  like.  Church  colleges  and  private  institutions 
tend  inevitably  to  produce  it.  The  culture  that  follows  sev- 
eral generations  of  education  will  do  this  even  more  than 
wealth.  Democracy  means  an  honest  homogeneity,  and  such 
homogeneity  cannot  be  produced  unless  all  people  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  the  higher  and  the  professional  educa- 
tion. The  free  public  college  and  the  state  university  were 
necessary,  therefore,  to  save  democracy  in  America  from  class 
stratification.  Our  state  universities  are  thus  the  best  wit- 
nesses for  our  democracy,  and  our  most  characteristic  institu- 
tions. As  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  has 
said,  "The  American  state  university  is  the  grandest  achieve- 
ment of  democracy  in  the  last  hundred  years." 

But  all  these,  your  universities,  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  all  our  youth.  Take  a  single  state  for  illustration — Ohio 
has  three  state  universities  attended  by  seven  thousand 
students.  There  are  this  year  about  twenty  thousand  stu- 
dents in  the  other  colleges  in  the  state.  The  number  of 
students  in  these  colleges  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  again  double  in  the  course  of  the  next 
decade.  In  less  than  twenty-five  years,  this  number  may 
be  expected  to  be,  at  least,   one  hundred  thousand.     These 
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thousands  of  students  come  chiefly  from  the  villages  and  coun- 
try districts.  The  cities  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  they 
will  soon  contain  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
state.  They  are  building  elementary  and  high  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  but  how  shall  they  give  their 
young  people  the  opportunity  for  the  higher  education?  A 
few  of  the  large  cities  have  private  universities  located  in 
their  midst.  When  they  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people, 
these  universities  must  be  commended  for  doing  an  important 
part  of  this  work.  But  what  shall  we  do  for  the  youth  of 
the  cities  having  no  colleges  freely  open  to  all  ?  To  take 
an  illustration  from  Ohio  again :  Cleveland  has  a  great  private 
institution  to  educate  the  people  of  that  city,  but  Cincinnati, 
having  no  such  private  institution,  has  chosen  to  educate  its 
youth  in  a  publicly  supported  college.  Out  of  twenty-two 
hundred  students  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  over  fifteen 
hundred  are  residents  of  the  city.  In  a  recent  year,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  college  students  were  sent  away  from 
Cincinnati  to  institutions  of  the  grade  of  its  university.  An 
investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  families  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  teaches  that  if  this  city 
had  no  university  giving  free  instruction,  not  more  than  five 
hundred  of  these  would  be  able  to  go  off  to  college,  and  one 
thousand,  at  least,  would  be  left  at  home  without  the  higher 
or  professional  education.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
blessed  as  we  are  in  Ohio  with  a  large  number  of  excellent 
colleges,  they  could  not  train  all  the  students  of  Cincinnati 
who  seek  the  higher  education. 

This,  then,  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  municipal  uni- 
versity. To  believe  in  dem.ocracy,  to  believe  in  the  equality 
20 
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of  opportunily  for  all  in  the  development  of  their  lives, 
is  to  believe  in  the  municipal  university,  the  one  thing  needed 
to   complete  our  American   system   of   higher  education. 

But  the  city  needs  its  university  just  as  much  as  its 
people  need  it.  In  the  development  of  every  nation  there 
comes  the  period  of  the  cities.  The  age  of  the  city  has  ar- 
rived for  us.  Originally  a  confederation  of  states,  America 
is  fast  becoming  a  republic  of  cities.  The  most  important 
thing  revealed  by  the  last  census  was  the  fact  that  the  rural 
population  has  now  dwindled  to  52  in  100.  In  the  middle 
states,  it  has  decreased  to  40  and  in  some  states  to  35  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  while  the 
total  population  has  increased  15  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  last 
three  decades,  and  the  urban  population  30  per  cent,  in  each, 
the  rural  population  actually  decreased  four  per  cent,  the  first 
decade  and  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  the  second  decade. 
Everywhere  the  urban  population  is  increasing  ahead  of  the 
rural  and  in  most  of  the  old  states  the  total  rural  population 
is  steadily  decreasing.  Do  what  we  can,  by  the  improvement 
of  country  life  and  the  development  of  rapid  transit,  to 
check  this  rush  of  the  people  to  the  cities,  it  must  inevitably 
go  forward.  The  drift  of  the  people  cityward  cannot  be 
checked  because  it  is  natural  and  necessary.  It  is  probable 
that  wc  shall  some  day  have  more  and  larger  cities  in  America 
than  in  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  not  the  chief  unit,  the  city  has  already  become  the  in- 
tensest  unit  of  self-government,  for  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  determining  largely  the  health  of  the  whole  body. 
Here  the  pulse  of  the  great  democratic  body  can  be  counted 
best,  and  by  its  action  the  statesman-physician  will  diagnose 
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the  health  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  city  are  wealth,  youth 
and  power ;  in  the  city  also  are  disease,  vice,  greed  and  graft. 
The  city  is  the  vital  organ  of  the  democracy.  The  preserva- 
tion of  its  health  and  strength  is  the  supreme  question  of  the 
hour. 

The  municipal  university,  therefore,  is  needed  as  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  dynamo  of  the  city.  The  city,  as 
well  as  the  nation,  is  awakening  to  a  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  intelligent  and  righteous  leadership.  It  has  passed 
through  its  period  of  corruption  and  shame  and  entered  upon 
its  period  of  idealism,  of  vision  and  scientific  re-construction. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  demand  for  the  purification  of  the 
ballot  and  of  city  administration,  goes  the  demand  for  higher 
ethical  and  educational  standards.  The  university  must  make 
the  standards,  and  it  must  train  the  leaders.  Who  are  the 
men  who  have  stirred  the  people  of  the  cities  to  seek  this  new 
life  and  to  build  these  new  and  fairer  institutions?  Every- 
where they  are  college  men,  men  who  caught  the  flame  of  their 
enthusiasm  at  the  altar  of  Alma  Mater. 

The  old  university  was  a  thing  apart,  a  city  set  on  a 
hill.  When  it  occasionally  marched  out  of  its  doors  to  visit 
the  people,  music  and  banners  celebrated  the  event.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  it  took  on  what  was  called  "university 
extension."  The  very  name  "extension"  implied  that  the 
university  needed  to  be  set  free  to  serve.  "University  exten- 
sion" was,  however,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of 
universities,  developing  in  them  a  consciousness  of  their  duty 
to  the  public.  The  service  of  some  of  our  great  state  uni- 
versities is  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  such 
institutions  to  promote  the  agricultural,  industrial,  political  and 
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social,  as  well  as  the  educational,  interests  of  their  states.  In 
similar  manner,  the  university  mind  is  becoming  the  city 
mind,  and  the  city  itself  is  becoming  a  university  for  train- 
ing its  own  servants.  Now  the  municipal  university  is  needed 
to  develop  this  city-mindedness  and  to  organize  this  study  of 
the  city's  problems. 

Since  the  application  of  science  to  government  and  in- 
dustrial life  has  become  so  extensive,  it  is  necessary  to  edu- 
cate men  in  an  increasing  number  of  new  professions.  Fifty 
years  ago,  there  were  only  about  five  learned  professions ; 
now  there  are  more  than  fifty,  and  new  ones  are  constantly  de- 
veloping. No  longer  do  we  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
had  an  academic  education  is  thereby  qualified  to  direct  a 
bank,  manage  a  factory,  or  run  a  railroad.  In  business 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  the  demand  for 
experts  is  constantly  increasing.  Experts  are  indispensable 
for  most  industries,  and  desirable  in  all.  Mere  experi- 
ence in  practical  work  is  no  longer  sufficient.  In  one  pro- 
fession after  another,  we  have  learned  to  train  experts  not 
only  in  the  theory,  but  in  the  practice  as  well.  Fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  but  two  or  three  schools  of  applied  science  or 
technology  in  this  country,  now  we  are  building  these  schools 
everywhere,  and  they  can  hardly  meet  the  demands  of  the 
governments  and  the  corporations. 

For  the  same  reasons,  cities  are  beginning  to  see  that 
because  a  man  is  a  clever  fellow  and  a  good  political  worker, 
he  is  not  thereby  qualified  to  manage  the  finances,  to  direct  the 
education,  or  to  handle  the  water  supply  of  a  great  city.  A 
demand  is  growing  up   for  municipal,  as  well  as  industrial. 
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experts.  We  are  training  men  today  for  nearly  all  the  serv- 
ices  except  that  of   the  municipality. 

Who,  then,  shall  train  public  servants  for  the  city?  Shall 
the  city  rely  upon  state  and  private  institutions  to  perform  the 
task?  If  it  does,  only  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  can  get  these 
positions.  To  exclude  the  poor  from  the  opportunities  of  the 
higher  education,  or  to  train  them  at  the  bounty  of  the 
wealthy,  is  surely  repugnant  to  our  democratic  ideas.  It  is 
more  American  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing at  public  expense  and  at  home,  and  so  enable  all  qualified 
youth  to  use  them  freely.  Experience  shows  that  the  city 
must  look  to  its  own  men  and  women  to  do  its  work,  for 
only  thus  can  it  get  the  workers  it  requires. 

The  city  must  have  a  spiritual  head,  and  this  spiritual 
head  should  be  a  university.  The  private  university  may  do 
much  to  help  the  city  and  its  schools ;  a  state  university,  espe- 
cially one  like  that  of  New  York  State,  can  do  more,  but  a 
home  municipal  university,  a  part  of  the  city's  life,  can  do 
most  to  stimulate  the  city's  education  and  the  city's  life.  The 
ideal  head  is  the  municipal  university,  the  capstone  of  the 
city's  educational  system.  The  justification  of  the  municipal 
university  is  the  need  of  the  city  itself. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  city  as  a  location  for  a  univer- 
sity need  not  be  explained  here.  The  facilities  afiforded  by 
libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  hospitals  and  various  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  city,  and  by  industrial  labora- 
tories, commercial  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  the 
community,  are  well  appreciated  by  the  universities.  But  the 
advantages  of  making  the  local  institution  a  municipal  uni- 
versity, that  is,  a  university  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
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city,  are  perhaps  not  so  apparent.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  this  arrangement.  Let 
us  consider  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  municipal  university  over  those  of  the  university 
in  the  city?  In  general,  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
state  university  compared  with  the  private  institution.  The 
first  advantage  is  the  great  one  of  regular,  permanent,  finan- 
cial support  based  upon  the  steadily  increasing  property  values 
of  the  city  itself.  Incomes  from  private  endowments  are 
constantly  shrinking,  with  the  result  that  these  funds  must 
be  constantly  added  to.  Like  the  state  university,  the  munic- 
ipal university  can  have  a  mill  tax,  the  best  method  ever 
invented  for  supporting  an  institution.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  a  tax  will  diminish  the  interest  of  private  citi- 
zens in  endowing  the  institution,  in  giving  buildings  and  mak- 
ing other  donations  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  the  tendency  will  be 
in  lliis  direction.  State  universities  do  not  receive  large  private 
donations,  though  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
like  the  University  of  Virginia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  few  municipal  colleges  in  existence,  the  inter- 
est of  private  donors  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  institutions  are  managed  and  the  appeal  made  for 
them.  Every  municipal  university  ought  to  be  supported  both 
by  private  endowments  and  public  tax.  It  should  have  an  en- 
dowment fund  association  made  up  of  leading  citizens, 
whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  bequests,  endowments,  scholar- 
ships and  other  funds,  as  well  as  donations  of  buildings  and 
equipments.  There  is  every  reason  why  all  the  people  should, 
through  the  public  tax,  contribute  their  share  to  the  support 
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of  the  municipal  college,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  those  having 
surplus  wealth  should  not  also  contribute  largely  to  its  up- 
building. If  it  had  to  choose  between  pubHc  support  and  pri- 
vate endowment,  however  the  municipal  college  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  public  support  as  the  surest  means  of  getting  an 
increasing  income  with  which  to  maintain  an  institution  com- 
petent to  do  the  educational  work  of  a  growing  modern  city. 

There  is,  moreover,  everything  to  be  gained  by  the  munici- 
pal relation  in  making  the  work  of  an  institution  both  effective 
in  the  direct  education  of  the  citizen  and  in  the  service  of  the 
city.  The  municipal  university  is  a  vital  organ  of  the  body 
politic,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  city,  and  not  a  visitor 
in  that  family.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  being  a  part  of  the 
city's  educational,  social  and  political  organization.  It  has  an 
immense  advantage,  besides,  in  that  all  the  citizens  feel  that 
the  university  belongs  to  them.  Free  tuition,  or  tuition  at  low 
rates,  is,  of  course,  a  great  aid  in  popularizing  and  demo- 
cratizing the  higher  education. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  municipal  re- 
lation is  that  this  connection  gives  the  university,  on  its  side, 
the  right  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  every  other  city  depart- 
ment and  institution,  thus  opening  them  to  its  professors  and 
students,  and  that  it  gives  the  city  and  its  institutions,  on  their 
side,  the  right  to  ask  the  help  of  the  university  in  all  ap- 
propriate matters.  If  the  object  of  the  municipal  university  is 
to  train  men  in  real  life  for  service  in  life,  then  no  means  can 
be  more  effective  for  realizing  this  purpose  than  this  relation 
of  the  municipal  university  to  the  city  and  community.  The 
influence  and  prestige  gained  by  serving  and  cooperating 
with  the  city  renders  it  easy  also  to  secure  the  cooperation 
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of  the  private  institutions  and  industrial  corporations  of 
the  district.  They  are  eager  to  join  a  system  which  repre- 
sents all  the  people  in  their  aspirations  for  intellectual  ajid 
moral  improvement,  and  higher  efficiency  in  every  department 
of  their  life. 

As  this  development  is  somewhat  new  in  the  cities,  per- 
haps some  explanation  of  the  cooperative  methods  of  the 
niunicii)al  university  may  be  interesting.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  city's  institutions,  its  schools,  its  libraries,  its  hospitals, 
its  liealth  board,  its  asylums,  its  public  works,  as  well  as  its 
financial  and  administrative  departments,  are  by  this  method 
opened  up  for  the  study  of  the  university  professors  and  stu- 
dents under  the  cooperative  plan.  In  the  second  place,  and  as 
a  result  of  granting  these  privileges,  the  city  and  its  institu- 
tions have  the  right  to  call  upon  the  university  for  assistance 
in  testing  old  methods,  or  for  advice  in  planning  new  work. 
Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  the  coopera- 
tive system  in  both  of  these  ways. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  city's  life  is,  of  course, 
the  school.  The  first  duty  of  the  university  is  to  stimulate 
and  build  up  the  educational  system.  If  the  municipal  univer- 
sity has  a  college  for  teachers,  or  a  similar  department,  it  can 
easily  arrange  to  use  the  public  schools  for  training  new 
teachers.  No  special  practice  school  can  equal  the  real  public 
school  for  this  purpose. 

But  the  college  can  help  the  schools  in  many  ways  besides 
training  teachers.  Its  faculty  is  a  board  of  experts  to  advise 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  whenever  called  on,  with 
regard  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  pro- 
fessor of  elementary  education  in  the  college  may  well  be  the 
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head  supervisor  of  that  department  and  examine  and  test 
the  teachers  for  appointment  and  promotion.  The  profes- 
sor of  secondary  education  should  perform  a  similar  service 
for  the  high  schools.  This  professor  should  also  be  the  di- 
rector of  school  afifiliations  and  secretary  of  admissions  for  the 
university,  and  thus  have  control  of  the  whole  system  of 
schools  upon  which  the  institution  rests.  As  the  university 
is  the  capstone  of  the  city's  educational  system,  the  college 
for  teachers  should  be  the  head  of  the  public  school  system. 
There  are  possibilities  here  beyond  the  imagination. 

The  relations  of  the  municipal  university  to  the  public 
libraries  should  also  be  intimate.  The  university  library  may 
be  made  the  scholar's  reference  library  of  the  city,  and  to 
this  end  might  be  a  department  of  the  city  library 
itself.  Where  there  are  branch  libraries,  they  should  be  used 
as  centres  of  extension  work. 

The  extension  work  of  a  municipal  university  can,  by 
reason  of  these  relations,  be  made  much  more  effective  than 
that  of  the  university  in  the  city,  or  the  university  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  this  work  is  then  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
faculty,  who  can  provide  facilities  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  private  institutions.  In  fact,  the  external  class  work 
of  the  municipal  university  can  be  made  to  correspond  in 
method  and  results  to  the  internal  work,  and  full  credit  given 
for  it,  thus  extending  the  university  over  the  whole  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  same  need  in  a  municipal  uni- 
versity for  a  correspondence  department,  since  all  students 
can  come,  either  to  the  university  itself,  or  to  these  extramural 
centres. 
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If  the  university  has  a  college  of  medicine,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  social  science,  it  may  establish  cooperative  relations 
with  all  the  hospitals  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  faculty  of  the  medical  college  should  constitute  a  large 
part,  at  least,  of  the  staff  of  the  hospitals,  and  do  the  laboratory 
and  investigational  work  for  them.  It  is  universally  agreed  by 
authorities  on  medical  education  that  the  teaching  hospital  is 
always  the  best  hospital.  All  good  health,  medical  and  surgical 
practice  is  based  on  science,  and  it  can  make  no  progress 
without  the  aid  of  the  scientific  laboratory.  Such  work  should 
be  under  university  direction.  The  health  board  of  the  city  will 
furnish  training  ground  for  sanitarians  and  physicians.  The  so- 
cial science  department  of  the  university  may  make  itself,  if  not 
the  organic,  still  the  real  scientific  and  spiritual  head  of  all  the 
private,  as  w^ell  as  the  public,  charity  societies,  directing  their 
investigations,  studying  their  problems  and  training  its  students 
in  the  settlements,  asylums  and  other  places  where  relief  work 
is  carried  on. 

The  possibilities  of  cooperation  with  the  city's  own  de- 
partments are,  of  course,  unlimited.  The  university  can  serve 
the  administrative  department  by  holding  civil  service  exam- 
inations. It  should  have  a  municipal  reference  library  to  supply 
information  on  municipal  afifairs  to  the  members  and  com- 
mittees of  council,  to  city  of^cers  and  citizens.  This  library,  if 
located  in  the  city  hall,  will  provide  a  place  where  officers  and 
committees  can  meet  and  get  expert  assistance  and  reliable 
statistics.  The  relation  thus  established  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  legislation.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  library  will 
also  become  a  valuable  laboratory  for  professors  and  students. 
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The  chemical  and  other  laboratories  of  the  university  be- 
come, at  once,  the  laboratories  for  testing  and  investigating  all 
conceivable  questions  for  the  city.  The  bureau  of  city  tests 
examines  all  the  materials  bought  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  city,  with  regard  to  strength,  chemical  composition  and 
commercial  value.  The  budget  and  expenditures  afiford  many 
problems  for  study.  The  engineering  works,  highways, 
sewers,  water  works,  gas  works,  transportation  systems,  etc., 
can  be  utilized  by  the  engineering  college  for  the  training  of 
its  students ;  and  the  heads  of  these  city  departments  will,  in 
turn,  use  the  laboratories  and  the  experts  in  the  college  as  they 
need  them.  The  department  of  public  works  becomes,  for 
example,  a  partner  of  the  engineering  college  in  training  young 
men  for  the  service  of  the  city.  The  city  is  thus  a  great 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  cooperative  course  for  educating 
engineers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  of  the  municipal  uni- 
versity. Its  theory  of  service  to  the  public  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  modern  state  university,  though  its  work  differs 
as  the  field  differs.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  be- 
cause of  its  close  relation  to  the  city  government  and  the 
public  and  private  institutions  of  the  city,  and  because  of  its 
proximity  to  a  variety  of  factories  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, the  municipal  university  can  carry  on  more  cooperative 
work  than  any  other  university.  These  conditions  create  the 
opportunity  and  the  duty  of  the  municipal  institution. 

The  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the  municipal  uni- 
versity are  the  same  as  those  of  the  state  university. 
Being  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  both  classes  of 
institutions  must  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  public  rep- 
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resented  by  the  state  or  city  government,  and  both  are,  there- 
fore, subject  to  what  we  commonly  call  political  control. 
Public  taxation  is  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  wisest  method  of 
raising  funds  to  support  a  public  cause,  and  some  public  con- 
trol must  go  with  the  tax.  The  l^oards  of  management  are, 
therefore,  appointed  by  governors  or  mayors,  or  elected  by 
the  peoi)le.  The  position  of  the  municipal  university  today, 
in  respect  to  political  control,  is  just  about  that  of  the  state 
university  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  state  university 
had  to  undergo  a  period  of  political  disturbance,  now  happily 
passed,  except  for  a  few  newer  western  institutions,  and  the 
municipal  college  may  have  to  stand  the  same  treatment.  As 
the  people  of  the  states  had  to  learn  how  to  eliminate  poli- 
ticians from  their  university  affairs,  so  the  people  of  the 
cities  will  learn  to  safeguard  their  institutions.  Apparently 
the  cities  are  learning  this  lesson  rapidly  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  municipal  universities  will  have  much  lighter  at- 
tacks of  these  diseases  of  childhood  than  did  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

The  democracy  everywhere  sacrifices  efficiency  for  free- 
dom and  opportunity — the  people  must  learn  how  to  educate 
themselves  to  do  everything  for  themselves.  The  democracy 
is  a  school,  and  it  is  now  learning  how  to  support  and  direct 
its  own  schools.  How  rapidly  and  successfully  it  is  learn- 
ing this  lesson,  our  great  and  improving  systems  of  schools 
and  our  magnificent,  growing  state  universities  testify.  As 
the  state  universities  have  succeeded,  so  will  the  municipal 
successful  course,  gaining  everywhere  by  its  experience. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  for  the  municipal 
university  as  I  see  it. 
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May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  am  not 
by  any  means  advocating  the  estabhshment  of  municipal  uni- 
versities in  all  large  cities.  Where  large  private  institutions 
already  exist,  they  will,  I  believe,  learn  to  do  much  of  this 
public  service  and  cooperative  work,  though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  do  it  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  the  city's 
own  university.  Institutes,  colleges  and  other  smaller  in- 
stitutions will  do  parts  of  it.  But  with  the  development  of 
cities  in  new  places,  there  will  be  more  municipal  colleges. 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  a  striking  case.  The  municipal  university  is 
coming  where  it  is  needed  and  when  it  is  needed.  Precisely 
the  same  forces  which  produced  the  state  university  will  pro- 
duce the  municipal  college.  It  is  the  latest  product  of  our 
democratic  education. 

We  have  found,  thus,  that  the  municipal  university  is 
needed  to  democratize  thoroughly  the  higher  education  in  the 
cities.  If  we  believe  that  the  democracy  must  educate  itself, 
then  we  must  have  municipal  universities  just  as  we  have 
state  universities,  to  put  the  highest  education  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  city.  The  training  it  gives  is 
parallel  wath  that  of  the  state  university,  but  will  be  difterent 
as  the  work  of  the  city  is  different.  No  matter  how  effi- 
ciently organized  the  private  institution  may  be,  the  munic- 
ipal university  is  more  intimately  bound  up  with  its  com- 
munity. No  matter  how  large  and  complete  a  state  university 
may  be,  it  cannot  educate  all  the  people  of  the  cities.  The 
municipal  university,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence,  is 
inseparably  united  to  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  city.  It 
differs  from  the  university  in  the  city  in  that  its  relation  to 
the  city  is  one  of  participation  in  the  life  of  which  it  is  a 
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vital  part,  rather  than  cooperation  with  a  Hfe  of  which  it  is 
independent.  A  part  of  the  city  society,  the  municipal  uni- 
versity is  a  vital  organ  of  the  body  politic;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
brain  directing  all  the  other  organs,  nourished  by  them,  and 
stimulating  them  in  return. 

But  the  municipal  university  has  a  reason  for  existence 
aside  from  its  service  to  the  municipality.  The  ultimate  reason 
for  the  existence  of  both  the  city  and  the  state  university  is 
the  development  of  men.  The  final  test  of  all  institutions  is 
the  educational  test.  The  important  question  to  be  asked 
about  every  human  institution  is,  "What  is  it  doing  for  the 
making  of  better  men?"  Every  city,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
a  great  educational  institution  in  which  no  laws  or  customs 
inconsistent  with  this,  the  city's  chief  business,  could  be  pos- 
sible, and  in  which  no  man  could  live  and  not  know  the  uses 
of  Knowledge  and  the  power  of  Truth.  This  we  believe 
to  be  the  foremost  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  municipal 
university — that  the  city  as  a  whole  may  be  a  great  institution, 
not  only  to  conserve  every  human  interest,  but  also  to  develop 
every  human  being  within  its  boundaries.  The  purpose  of  the 
municipal  university  is  to  teach  men  the  Truth,  that  they  may 
be  effectivelv  free. 


The  President.  The  paper  that  has  been  presented  by 
President  Dabney  will  be  the  basis  for  special  discussion 
in  the  meeting  that  is  to  follow  immediately  on  our  adjour- 
ment. 

Before  our  adjournment  I  wish  to  present  our  President 
for  next  year.  He  has  been  instructed  by  the  Association  to 
help  organize  the  Association  of  Municipal  Universities.     He 
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may  have  certain  announcements  to  make  in  regard  to  plans 
for  next  year.     President  Wheeler. 

President  Wheeler.  Colleagues  and  members  of  the 
Association :  I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  honor  that  has 
been  laid  upon  me  by  the  appointment  to  this  position.  I 
shall  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  position  so  far  as  I 
know  how  to  recognize  any  responsibility. 

First  of  all,  it  will  give  me  the  very  greatest  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  California  next  year;  and  particularly  do  I 
desire  that  your  plans  be  so  shapen  that  one  day — possibly  the 
second  day ;  one  day  at  least — be  spent  at  Berkeley.  Berke- 
ley constitutes  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  and  you  certainly 
will  wish  to  pay  us  a  visit.  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  for 
you  to  come  to  Berkeley  for  a  day  during  the  sessions.  Which 
day  it  shall  be  the  Executive  Committee  may  decide.  So  on 
one  of  those  days  I  wish  you  to  be  my  guests  at  Berkeley; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  whole  day  will  satisfy  me. 

There  is  a  supplementary  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  and  one  or  two  other  matters  which  the  Secretary 
will  present. 

The  Secretary.  There  are  one  or  two  matters,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  that  I  promise  to  present  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

We  have  some  telegrams  here  that  should  be  read ;  first 
of  all.  one  from  President  James,  whom  we  greatly  miss  this 
year.  I  am  sure  that  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  Association 
goes  out  to  President  James  in  the  affliction  that  has  fallen 
upon  his  home. 

There  are  two  or  three  telegrams  from  San  Francisco, 
which  I  will  pass  over,  simply  mentioning  the  fact  that  there 
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is  one  from  Mr.  Barr,  Director  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, assuring  the  Association  that  it  will  be  very  welcome 
next  year ;  and  one  from  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Kane,  manager  of 
the  Oakland  Commercial  Club,  who  endorses  very  heartily 
the   invitation   of    Mr.    Barr. 

There  have  been  placed  upon  the  Secretary's  desk  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  list  of  professors  available  from  the 
University  of  Louvain,  which  may  be  taken  by  those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested. 

Referring  to  the  bulletins  which  are  issued  by  the  several 
institutions,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Secretary's  office  is  to  be  a 
clearing-house,  as  contemplated  by  the  recommendation  which 
was  adopted  a  year  ago,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  supply 
me  with  publications  w^iich  are  of  interest  to  all  those  having 
membership  in  the  Association. 

Supplementary  Report  of  Executive  Committee 

The  Secretary.  The  Executive  Committee  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  President,  in  submitting  its  report  left  over  two  or 
three  matters  that  they  wanted  the  Association  to  consider  at 
this  time.  One  of  these  items  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  for  our  consideration  now  is  this : 

"It  is  further  recommended  that  it  be  the  recorded  con- 
viction of  this  body  that  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  should  preserve  its  integrity  as  an  organization 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  state  universities  of  the 
type  that  has  become  recognized  in  the  states  of  the  central 
and  farther  west.  This  Association  welcomes  the-  privilege 
of  standing  sponsor  for  the  first  meeting  of  those  representing 
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the  Municipal  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  country,  and 
the  new  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  are  by  the  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
tions instructed  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Municipal  Colleges 
and  Universities  immediately  following  our  adjournment,  and 
to  assure  their  delegates  that  we  welcome  them  as  helpful 
allies.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  they  may  form  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  meet  annually  at  the  same  place  and  near 
the  same  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  our  own  Associa- 
tion. 

We  recommend  that  this  Association  instruct  its  Com- 
mittee on  National  University  and  Legislation  to  protest 
against  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  No.  102  in  its 
present  form,  discriminating  against  Asiatic  aliens  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  educational  advantages,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  directed  to  support  in  behalf  of  the  Association 
Senate  Bill  No.  3431,  to  prevent  the  formation  and  growth 
of  sham  educational  institutions.  We  also  recommend  that 
the  communications  of  President  Hill  and  Professor  Max 
Meyer  be  referred  for  action  to  the  Legislative  Committee." 

The  President.  What  will  you  do  with  this  supple- 
mentary report? 

Dean  Comstock.     I  move  its  adoption,   Mr.   President. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  report  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote.) 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  there  was  another  mat- 
ter left  over  which  is  rather  important,  presented  by  the 
representative  of  Dr.  Claxton.  This  resolution,  as  you  re- 
call, was : 
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"Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities appoint  a  representative  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  which  bodies  named  below  will  also  be  asked  to 
send  representatives  to  discuss  with  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  the  advisability  of  classifying  col- 
leges according  to  their  standards  and  equipment,  and,  if 
deemed  desirable,  to  decide  upon  a  method  of  rating  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
preparing  classified  lists." 
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The  Secretary.  That  leads  up  to  the  final  matter  which 
the  Secretary  has  to  present — the  supplementary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  presented  by  President  Thomp- 
son. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  would  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  adoption : 

1.  That  in  accordance  with  the  usual  policy  of  recog- 
nizing as  special  members  presidents  leaving  the  service  after 
at  least  five  years  of  membership,  the  Association  elect  Presi- 
dent T.  F.  Kane  and  Chancellor  Andrew  A.  Kincannon  to 
special  membership. 

2.  That  the  Association  record  its  loss  in  the  death  of 
President  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
and  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  his  high  personal 
character,  his  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  his  value 
as  an  associate  in  this  Association. 
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3.  That  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery  be  appointed  to  rep- 
resent this  Association  on  the  committee  requested  by  the 
U.   S.   Commissioner  of   Education. 

I  should  have  presented  all  of  these  matters  together  if 
President  Thompson  had  been  here. 

The  President.  Does  that  all  come  as  the  report  of 
the   Committee  on   Nominations? 

The  Secretary.  That  all  comes  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations ;  yes,  sir. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  this  special  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  having  to  do  with  the 
election  of  President  Kane  and  Chancellor  Kincannon  to 
special  membership  in  this  body ;  calling  attention  to  the  death 
of  President  Stubbs ;  and  appointing  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery 
to  represent  this  Association  in  the  committee  requested  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  What  will 
you  do  with  this  report? 

Dean  Comstock.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report 
be  adopted. 

(The  motion   was   seconded.) 

The  President.  Will  you  discuss  it?  (After  a  pause.) 
I  cannot  stand  here  and  hold  this  in  my  hand  without  say- 
ing just  one  word  about  my  colleague.  President  Stubbs,  my 
neighbor,  my  friend,  who  has  gone  out  into  the  other  world 
from  a  life  keenly  and  honestly  given  to  high  endeavor.  He 
was  an  upright,  clean,  strong  man.  and  the  work  that  he  did 
up  there  in  Nevada,  on  what  many  of  us  have  thought  were 
the  desert  steppes,  will  live  long  after  him.  That  university 
is  a  monument  to  him.  The  man  that  comes  in  after  him 
will  find  he  has  laid  strong  foundations  there.  Foundations 
are  laid  in  the  respect  which  that  university  enjoys  in  the 
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minds  and  vision  of  the  people  of  Nevada  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Coast  States.  He  lived  to  do  a  very  straight- 
forward, clean,  noble  work,  and  all  of  us,  presidents  and  offi- 
cials of  state  universities,  have  keen  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  that  man  ever  was. 

'  ;  Allow  me  also,  as  I  hold  this  in  my  hand,  to  speak  one 
word  regarding  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  us  by 
our  retiring  President.  The  program  of  this  meeting  is  very 
largel}^  his  construction.  It  has  been — and  you  all  will  admit 
it — a  singularly  successful  meeting.  He  is  a  quiet  man,  who 
does  not  tell  you  always  all  he  has  done ;  but  he  has  made  this 
meeting  a  success,  and  it  can  always  be  a  matter  of  pleasure 
to  him  to  remember  tliat  his  colleagues  here  appreciate  it. 

(The  cjuestion  was  taken  and  the  report  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote.) 

President  Avres.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  proper  or  not,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee I  would  like  to  bring  up  another  matter  which  was 
overlooked.  President  Thompson  not  being  in  the  room,  I 
could  not  speak  to  him  about  it.  We  undoubtedly  over- 
looked this  morning,  in  trying  to  select  the  retiring  presidents 
for  nomination  for  election  to  this  Association,  President 
Venable  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Would  it  be 
proper  for  me  to  make  a  motion  on  the  floor  that  his  name 
be  added  to  that  list,  without  its  going  through  the  Nomina- 
ting Committee,  or  would  it  have  to  go  over  until  next  year? 

The  President.     You  may  make  a  motion. 

President  Ayres.  I  move,  sir,  that  President  Venable 
be  elected  to  special  membership  in  this  Association,  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  connection  with  it. 
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(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  As- 
sociation do  now  adjourn  sine  die,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  municipal  universities,  in  accordance  with  our 
resolution,   immediately  assemble. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 

Accordingly,  at  5:15  p.  m.,  the  Association  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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